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PREFACE. 


WE have in our present address the agreeable task of thanking 
our Correspondents for many valuable and pleasing communica- 
tions with which they have favoured us; and we also trust, 
that our general readers are not dissatisfied with our attempts to 
furnish them with such information as arises in the short intervals 
of time that are allowed us for the composition and arrangement 
ofour Work. The increasing number of Reviews and Magazines, 
including the accounts of the transactions of learned Societies, is 
not only a proof of a general spread of knowledge, and of an ad- 
vanced stage of intellectual improvement, but is a most impor- 
tant auxiliary to it. In every branch of science and art in the pre- 
sent day, as soon as a discovery is made, or improvement sug- 
gested, however remote or obscure the place from which it 
proceeds, it is communicated as by an unbroken chain from 
mind to mind, till it has reached the remotest recesses of the 
community, and has passed through the examination of the most 
able and instructed judgments. In former days, a philosopher or 
scholar, at Paris or at Rome, might be carrying on important ex- 
periments, or effecting discoveries which would produce revolu- 
tions in science, which might be for years unknown to those who 
are employed in the same field of labour as himself, in London or 
Edinburgh. All paths of literature were incumbered with the 
same obstructions; and knowledge was in a great measure de- 
prived of the assistance which it derives from the combination 
of congenial talents, stimulated and inspired by honourable asso- 
ciation. These observations will apply to our own case as to 
Others, and the advantage of a rapid communication of knowledge 
may be considered as the most powerful means of increasing it. 
Another branch of our duty is to afford our readers a means of 
forming a just and discriminate character of the books which are 
placed before us for review. In this case we must act neither as 
too partial friends, nor as prejudiced and interested enemies of 
the author. It is very important for the young to form a correct 
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and manly taste, which would be deeply vitiated and hurt were 
no discrimination used in ascertaining the character of the nume- 
rous publications of the day; many of which are the productions 
of very inferior minds, and which are hurried prematurely into the 
press, for purposes which have no honourable connexion with 
the advancement of knowledge, or the interests of society. 
But while a Reviewer’s duty leads him to the discovery of faults, 
he must also consider that it is part of his office to point out the 
merits of the works before him: neither private friendship, nor 
personal feeling, nor partial motives, must be suffered to interfere 
with his decisions. If the judges of Literature as of Law ever 
become corrupt, they may be certain that they will rapidly fall 
into the contempt which they have provoked; their functions 
will be despised, their opinions disregarded, and the public will 
have recourse to men of more honourable feelings, and more en- 
lightened minds. We trust that no such censure can ever be ap- 
plicable to us ; and that when surpassed in ability, we are behind 
none of our contemporaries in the desire of performing the duties 
we have undertaken conscientiously,— so that we may satisfy both 
the author and the reader of the integrity of the judgments we 


pronounce. We shall thus proceed in our course, flattering our- 
selves that we have obtained by our conduct a considerable share 
of the public confidence and esteem; and hoping to preserve it 
by the same means by which it has been gained. 


June 1840. 


E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Caution to Coin Collectors.—-The Cork 
Constitution paper, and the Hampshire 
Independent, caution coin collectors 
against a person who has lately been in 
Ireland vending with great success a large 
quantity of forged Roman, Greek, British 
and Saxon, and Anglo-Gallic coins. It 
is presumed this is the same individual 
who was some months since in London 
engaged in the same trade. A corre- 
spondent at Winchester states he has re- 
cently visited that town, but unsuccess- 
fully, and is now supposed to be journey- 
ing towards Bath and the West. He is 
described to be a Scotchman, thin, gen- 
teelly dressed, and about sixty years of 
age, and he accounts for his possession 
of the coins by being connected in mar- 
riage with an eminent collector at Glas- 
gow, recently deceased, and as the rela- 
tives could not agree in the distribution, 
he was entrusted with their sale. As 
these imitations are certainly well exe- 
cuted, it becomes the more necessary to 
give the utmost publicity to all facts re- 
lative to the impostor, and his mode of 
passing off his forged stock. 

Mr. JoseenH Morris, of Shrewsbury, 
requests us to correct a very erroneous 
assertion which appeared in the memoir 
of the late Sir T. J. Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. 
in our last number. The passage to 
which he refers is this :—‘‘ He was line- 
ally descended on the female side from the 
ancient patrician stock of Jones of Chil- 
ton-grove, in the parish of Atcham, and 
of Shrewsbury. Of that family was the 
regicide Colonel John Jones, brother-in- 
law of Oliver Cromwell, and also his se- 
cretary, whose residence was at Tonmon 
[Fonmon is meant] Castle, co. Glamorgan, 
who forfeited his life, and atoned for his 
crime under the most bloody, horrid, and 
ignominious sentence it was in the power 
of the human mind to invent; all which 
he suffered with the heroism and courage 
of the most undaunted character. His 
descendant, Robert Jones, Esq., is the 
present lord and proprietor.””—In the 
first place, Robert Jones, Esy. of Fonmon 
Castle, is not a descendant of Col. John 
Jones, the regicide. His ancestor, Col. 
John Jones, of Fonmon, was, undoubt- 
edly, a Parliamentarian, but he was in no 
way related to the regicide of the same 
name; neither was the regicide Colonel, 
nor his namesake of Fonmon, in any way 
related to the Joneses of Chilton-grove 
and of Shrewsbury. Colonel John Jones, 
of Fonmon, was a descendant of Bleddyn- 
ap-Maenyrch, Lord of Brecon. The fa- 


mily of Jones of Chilton-grove and of 
Shrewsbury were the descendants of Welsh 
ancestors originally seated in Denbigh- 
shire; and the late Sir Tyrwhitt Jones’s 
ancestor, Thomas Jones, of Shrewsbury 
and Sandford, Esq. (afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice), so far from being of the 
regicide family or opinions, was one of 
the loyal Shropshire gentlemen taken pri- 
soners by the parliamentary forces on 
their capture of Shrewsbury, February 22d, 
1644-5. Col. John Jones, the regicide, 
was of Maes-y-garnedd, in the county of 
Merioneth. Mr. Noble, in his Memoirs 
of the Cromwell family, gives some par- 
ticulars of him, and mentions his mar- 
riage with Catharine, sister of the Pro- 
tector. He had, however, been previ- 
ously married to Margaret, daughter of 
John Edwards, of Stansty, Esq. (a Den- 
bighshire gentleman), and by her had a 
son, John Jones, Esq. who was living at 
Wrexham in 1702. <A curious book, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Indictment, Arraignment, 
Tryal and Judgment at large, of Twenty- 
nine regicides, the Murtherers of His 
Most Sacred Majesty King Charles the 
First, of Glorious Memory,’’ printed in 
1713, gives some particulars of Colonel 
John Jones, but erroneously describes him 
as of a ‘f mean family in Wales,’’ whereas 
he was a lineal but unworthy descendant 
of Cadwgan, the son of Bleddyn-ap-Cyn- 
fyn, Prince of Powys. Another old quarto, 
of 88 pages, published in 1661, and en- 
titled “‘ ENIAYTOS TEPASTIOS, Mira- 
bilis Annus,’’ &c. contains, at page 43, a 
singular anecdote connected with the 
death of the regicide, and is confirmatory 
of his being the Merionethshire Colonel, 
because it refers to an occurrence that 
took place on his property in that county 
on the day of his execution, to which 
event the fact is particularly referred.” 

D. A. Y. observes that, in the probate 
of the will of Alicia de Columbers, printed 
in our last volume, p. 587 note, the name 
of her son should probably be Sir Philip 
instead of Sir Peter, the former being the 
name which appears in the Esch. 16 Edw. 
II. Nos. 50 and 51. 

T. G. inquires whether there is any 
English work treating professedly on the 
Growth and Culture of Cotton. We can 
only refer him to Watts’s Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, where is a list of works on the 
Cotton Manufacture, and Thomson's 
translation of Lesteyric on its Culture, 
and to a work published not long ago by 
Mr. Baines, son of the M.P. for Leeds. 
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Memoir of Robert Surtees, Esq. F.S.A. Author of the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the County Palatine of Durham. By George Taylor, Esq. of 
Witton-le-Wear. (Prefixed tothe History of Durham, Vol. IV.) fol. 1840. 


IF there is any department of literature which England may claim 
more eminently as her own, and in which she has had no successful rivals, 
and indeed few competitors, it is that of County-History. ‘The research 
and ability with which such works are compiled, and the splendor and 
beauty of decoration with which they are published, have long given them 
not only an important rank in the libraries of the curious, but honorably 
united them with the general records of history. We think that there 
exists a strong national partiality for this kind of local chronicle, which 
may be accounted for from the union of several causes ; among which 
“the boast of heraldry,” and the love of our ancestral halls and pa- 
ternal domains, are assuredly not the least. Frenchmen and Italians con- 
gregate like strings of bats in the dark streets and suburbs of cities ; we 
Englishmen love the breath and countenance of Nature, the beauty of her 
changing skies and scenery, the gorgeous drapery of her autumnal forests, 
and those soft and delicious airs that come, as our great lyric poet describes, 
to disclose the expecting flowers of spring, and to wake the richness of the 
purple year. Within the galleries and halls of his noble mansion, the En- 
glish nobleman or gentleman beholds the cherished portraits of his ancestors, 
who have bequeathed him his name, his honours, and his wealth,—the Sir 
Bertrams, Sir Denzils, and Sir Lionels, of a former age ; without, he sees 
the venerable oaks and time-scathed beeches, throwing their old shattered 
and gigantic arms across his lawns and parks, coeval with the names of the 
founders of his family : if not insensible as the clod of the valley which he 
treads, must not his bosom be stirred by such scenes and thoughts as these ? 
He feels that the blood that flows in his veins is rich from the stream 
of time ; and that he has been born to the noble inheritance of an il- 
lustrious name. Then, too, not seldom within these cherished domains, 
and connected with them in the historic annals of his Land, are to be 
found the half-ruined and ivy-cover'd castle—the dismantled fortress —or 
the sequestered abbey, mouldering into beauty, as it decays, under the 
gentle touch of time. Added to these, we possess antiquities not connected 
with any particular family or name, but the property of all who can estimate 
the treasures of their country. Here, uninjured by the storms of twenty 
centuries, still stands a Roman’ gateway, perhaps on the very last point, 
where, after its long unwearicd fiight, the Imperial eagle closed its ma- 
Jestic wings ; here towers above the surrounding city-roofs the Norman 
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cathedral, in its massive and noble proportions ; and here the more airy 
and elegant structure of the later days of the BJantagenets, with all its 
rich assemblage of clustered pillars and arches, its air-suspended_ roof, its 
delicate tracery and exquisite carving, that gives even to the ponderous 
material of stone, a lightness and grace, as it were a magic web woven by 
fairy hands. Surely these are objects that must ever call forth the 
curiosity, and even awaken the gratitude, of an enlightened age. And it 
would be not less than a brutish insensibility to the genius and generosity 
of the times from which we have inherited them, did we not endeavour to 
rescue them from the partial oblivion in which they have been concealed, 
to preserve them from further spoliation or decay, and to distribute them 
carefully and exactly into the different eras of the great and useful arts 
to which they owe their origin. ‘To such general causes we must add 
those peculiar to our country and ourselves : for we must not only speak 
of the love which in England was always felt for a rural life, and the 
pursuits connected with it; but to the demands which the constitution 
of our country makes, and which are always acknowledged, for the re- 
sidence of the proprietors of land on their estates.* Consequently, we have 
in every part of our island a gentry and clergy enlightened above those of 
any other country in Europe, diffusing civilization and knowledge in their 
respective spheres. Fortunately, also, our painters have kept pace with 
our scholars and men of learning ; and the art of engraving has arrived 
at such a high degree of beauty and perfection, as has enabled it to throw 
a new grace on the pages of literature, and give a more vivid and effective 
perception of natural objects, than could be done by the descriptive pen. 
It has lately been the fashion to repeat with applause Lord Verulam’s 
pithy saying, as if there were no fallacy in it,—‘that the antients were 
the childhood, and that we are the antiquity of the world.” If so, at least 
it must be allowed, that theirs was a most lusty and vigorous infancy, and 
that ours looks very like to afeeble and somewhat decrepit age : but, 
whatever conclusions philosophic ingenuity can fetch from such reason- 
ings, we who rejoice in the name of ‘‘ Antiquaries,” shall still continue to 
look up with reverence and curiosity to the noble remains of the medi- 
wval and following ages, which have been so richly strewn, and are now 
so carefully preserved, throughout our Land, as long as we have eyes to 
admire, and pens to record their value. In the present day, he would be 
a man of a bolder nerve than we are, who should dare to cut down the 
mulberry tree under which Shakspeare sate, or demolish the remains of the 
venerable mansion, the embellishment of which was the favourite oc- 
cupation of Bacon’s declining days. 

Foremost among those who have deserved well of their country in this 
branch of literature, the name of Mr. Surtees will eminently be found ; for 
he possessed in a remarkable degree the qualities requisite to form a County 
Historiax. He had an accurate knowledge of the general history of his 
country—a familiar acquaintance with its local records—he was a classical 
scholar—a man of taste and poetical feeling,—was indefatigable in com- 
piling materials, careful and judicious in using them ; and he also possessed 
that love of his subject and zeal in prosecuting his favourite inquiries, which, 





* The rebuke of James the First to the country gentlemen who flocked to London, 
and lived at the court, at an expense ruinous to their estates, and injurious to their 
tenantry and dependants, is too well known to repeat. 
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if it does not alone ensure a successful prosecution of them, shows,when it 
is absent, at what value it must be esteemed. We shall now proceed to lay 
before our readers a short sketch of the life ofthis very excellent and en- 
lightened person, taking it from the more copious narrative of his biographer ; 
and lamenting that we are obliged, for want of space,to omit much that would 
be absolutely necessary for the complete portrait of his person and mind.* 

Mr. Surtees was born in Durham, on the Ist of April 1779 ; his child- 
hood was passed with his parents in the retirement of their hereditary 
seat at Mainsforth, in the county of Durham, occasionally varied by a 
winter visit to York, which was a kind of metropolis to the northern fa- 
milies, as Norwich and Ipswich were to the eastern; for a journey to 
London from any remote province was almost as formidable in those days 
as it was in the time of Vanbrugh, who has described the important prepa- 
rations for it, with so much humour and vivacity in the Provoked 
Husband. Mr. Surtees’ parents were persons of good sense and general 
information ; his father possessed a refined taste, and considerable talent 
in the arts of design and engraving, as may be seen in the vignettes which 
ornament his son’s volumes, and in some spirited sketches and pictures in 
his own house at Mainsforth. Young Surtees lived with his parents as 
with his companions, and his tastes and habits were soon assimilated to 
theirs ; their occupations formed his amusements ; he loved books, and 
cultivated flowers ; and in his excursions to York he purchased any an- 
cient coins which the gardeners whose grounds he frequented had dug 


up. His friend Mr. Raine says : 


“* The first time I was in York was in 
the company of Surtees. On the left 
hand, as you approach Micklegate-Bar, is 
an ancient archway, the only portion re- 
maining of the old Priory of the Trinity, 
the site of which is now a garden, and I well 
remember his remark as we passed the 
door: ‘ There, Raine, when I was a lad, 
I picked up now and then a coin; they 
find them every day ; let us go in, and see 


talked to me of what had evidently made 
a great impression on his mind, the dis- 
covery, on the excavation for a cellar in the 
same street, of the grave of a young 
Roman lady, buried apparently with great 
care; the skeleton was in a stone coffin, 
filled with the purest water, the bones 
all perfect and in situ. This grave was suf- 
fered to remain undisturbed, and it is now, 
or at least was twenty years ago, exhibited 





what he has got now.’ We went in, but for a shilling to the curious in those mat- 
the gardener was not at home. He often _ ters.” 


His parents, however, appear uot only not to have promoted but even 
to have checked the desire for attainments which might haply lead to 
youthful vanity and display, and it appears that he did not learn to write till 
he was in his seventh year. ‘The companions of bis juvenile sports and stu- 
dies were the sons of General Beckwith. Mr. Surtees used to talk with great 
delight of the happy days they used to spend in fishing in the Cornforth 
beck, entrusted to the care of old Dixon, who had charge of the grey- 
hounds of his uncle, Capt. George Surtees of the Navy. In May 1786 he 
was sent to a public school at Houghton-le-Spring, a school founded by 
the venerable Bernard Gilpin, and then presided over by the Reverend 
William Fleming, of Queen’s college, Oxford. He distinguished himself 
by his skill and taste in the composition of Latin verse. On one occasion, 
Lord Thurlow, the uncle of the rector, had been refused his request of a 
holiday for the boys ; but, on Surtees showing up a copy of verses,.the 





* We venture to express a hope that this interesting piece of biography may be 
published separately in octavo. We are sure that it will be gratefully received by the 
public. 
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master was so delighted with them, that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lads, I would not 
give you a holiday for his lordship, but I will give you a holiday for Bob 
Surtees.” His pursuits, however, were not exclusively classical, as his 
biographer informs us ; his mind had received an early bent to the study 
of antiquities, and of the topographical history of his native county ; he 
preserved documents ; and made excursions after coins to Durham, and 
Sunderland, and other places; from these he made drawings. An old 
woman of the name of Carter kept a little shop at Houghton, and 
weighed her articles with pieces of old copper coinage ; these found their 
way into Surtees’ collection. As early as the year 1790, he had began to 
turn his attention to a History of Durham. Mr. Pemberton says, that he 
rode with him to sce various places in the neighbourhood ; he was full of 
anecdote respecting them, and the owners of the properties in former 
times. At Houghton school he formed an intimacy with the family of the 
Robinsons of Herrington, with whom he spent some of the holidays. To this 
early intimacy may be traced that long attachment, which terminated after- 
wards in marriage with a sister of lis youthful friends. 

On his leaving Houghton, Surtees was placed, in September 1793, under 
the care of Doctor Bristow at Neasdon, near London. Here he formed ac- 
quaintance with Reginald Heber, Sir Walter Brisco, and others. In 1795 
he was matriculated at Oxford and entered as a commoner of Christ 
Church. His friend Mr. Mundy says, he was called ‘‘ Greek Surtees ;” 
and his fellow collegian Mr. W. W. Jackson, of Normanby, in Yorkshire, has 
communicated the following notices of his course of life at the University. 


‘‘ Surtees’ tutor was the Rev. M. of paying much attention to that part of 


Marsh, now Canon of Salisbury. During 
his stay at Oxford, his habits were studious. 
He read Herodotus, at least the greater 
part of it. ‘The whole of Thucydides and 
Euripides, the Hellenics and Anabasis of 
Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, and Poly- 
bius, great part of Juvenal and Persius, 
the whole of Livy, the public orations of 
Demosthenes, several plays of Avschylus, 
and Aristophanes, the Olympias of Pin- 
dar, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric. He gene- 
rally gained great credit at the examina- 
tion at the end of each term, known by 
the name of Collections. These were at- 
tended and conducted by the dean, the 
tutors and censors of the college. Besides 
the college lectures in mathematics, 
logic and rhetoric, he attended those of 
the University in anatomy and natural 
philosophy * * * He exerted himself a 
good deal in the composition of what 


were called Lent verses. Each copy 
contained generally not more than 


twelve or twenty lines. It was an an- 
nual exercise peculiar to Christ Church, 
on subjects chosen by the writers, and six 
copies were usually expected from the 
competitors. They were subjected to tle 
eye of the censor, who selected from among 
them such as he thought worthy of being 
publicly read. Although the composition 
of Latin verses was not entirely strange 
to Mr. Surtees, yet he had never been in 
the habit, either at school or subsequently, 


classic exercise ; but when the opportunity 
arrived, he said to a friend who survives 
him—‘ that he did not know why a man 
should not make verses as well as any- 
thing else,’,—and to work he set. He 
afterwards observed—‘ it was rather hard 
work at first, but I knocked on, and it 
came.’ Out of six copies of verses which 
he sent, four received the distinction of 
being publicly recited. He retained the 
facility thus acquired through after life. 
It was about this time observed of him by 
his tutor, that—‘ from his abilities he was 
likely to succeed and to be distinguished in 
whatever he undertook.’ Although his 
habits were studious, his application was 
not so intense as to interfere with his 
hours for exercise and moderate enjoy- 
ment. Among the companions of his 
studious, or social hours, were Mr. Hal- 
lam, the philosophical historian, Mr. Page, 
afterwards master of Westminster, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick Sharp, known as a gentleman 
of antiquarian research and poetical taste, 
Lord Fitzharris, and others, scarcely of 
inferior note. * * * He was fond, even 
then, of miscellany reading ; but his fa- 
vourite pursuit was undoubtedly history ; 
and even as an undergraduate he was 
planning and making preparations for his 
future History of Durham. In the spring 
of 1797 Mr. Surtees was called from Ox- 
ford by the alarming illness of his mother, 
who died in her 61st year. His personal 
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appearance about this time, when he was 
nineteen, is thus described :—‘ he was ra- 
ther above the middle size, broadly made, 
with obtuse features and pale complexion, 
and his hair was already grizzled. His 
dress and manners were plain: he seemed 
to despise the grimace of fashion : as iis 
friend Pemberton says—‘ he hated being 
taught dancing at school, considering it 
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beneath the dignity of a man.’ Scott, in 
a letter to Southey in 1810, says—‘ if 


you make any stay at Durham, let me 
know, as I wish you to know my friend 
Surtees of Mainsforth. He is an excellent 
antiquary, some of the rust of which 
study has clung to his manners ;—but he 
is good-hearted, and you would make the 
summer day short between you.’”’ 
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In Nov. 1800, having taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts, Mr. Sur- 
tees removed to London, and became a member of the Middle Temple. 
“‘ Surtees,” says Mr. Pemberton, “ entered there in consequence of his 
acquaintance with the present Lord Kenyon and his brother, sons of the 
then Chief Justice. I entered there to be near Surtees. He himself used 
always to say, that he became a member of the Middle Temple on account 


. of their having a good dinner for a very reasonable sum, with a bottle of 


ood old Domus-wine among each four, given gratuitously by the Benchers.’’ 
He at first became a pupil of the late Judge Richardson, then an eminent 
special-pleader ; but in a few days was convinced that special pleading 
would be of little use to him as a country gentleman, and preferred studying 
the law of real property. He was attentive and studious during the short 
period that he remained engaged in his legal pursuits ; but he finally left the 
Temple in 1802, on the death of his father, and in his 24th year he became 
established for life on his estate at Mainsforth. He was now employed in 
collecting materials for his History of Durham; but his exertions im- 
paired his health, and to lighten his labours he not only employed an 
amanuensis in the transcription of documents, but also made excursions 
to Harrogate, and other places. ‘ He was generally,” says Mr. Raine, 
“‘ when his health permitted, moving from place to place in search of in- 
formation. He was driven about in his gig by his man, Henry Shields, 
who for a while liked the employment, but at last he became fairly tired of 
it. ‘ Sir,’ said he once to me, ‘it was weary work, for master always 
stopped the gig: we never could get past an auld bielding.” He 
varied his pursuits with the study of botany, and made practical expe- 
riments in gardening and farming, some of which were reported to the 
Board of Agriculture, in Bailey’s General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Durham, in 1810. Yet, after all his love of knowledge, 
Mr. Surtees justly looked upon his pursuits merely as the amusing 
occupation of the leisure hours of his life. His mind was deeply and firmly 
impressed with the truth of religion, and he studied the evidences of it 
with care. To the ministers of the church he never failed in shewing the 
respect due to their office. He was heard to say to one of his tenants, 
“ Richard, you used to be a regular attendant upon church: how comes it 
that I have not seen you there of Jate ?’ ‘‘ Why, sir, the parson and I have 
quarrelled about tithes.” ‘* You fool,’’ was the reply, ** is that any reason 
why you should go to hell?” ‘The regularity of his studies about this time 
was much impeded by the increasing weakness of his health. His friend 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp observed that his habits had become desultory, and he 
thus describes them in his Recollections : ' 


‘¢Themanner in which Mr. Surtees wrote 
his History wasvery peculiar. Heneversate 
down doggedly to write, but would wander 
about on a spacious gravel walk in front of 
his house, and having well considered his 
subject, he would come to his library, and 


hastily write down the resultofhismusings ; 
but his ideas crowded on his mind so rapid- 
ly, and his fancy was so exuberant, that his 
pen could not keep pace with his creative 
imagination ; and the consequence was, 
that his words were but half written, or 
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simply hieroglyphic indications, and no- 
body but himself could read what he had 
written, and that not always; yet he 
would afterwards amplify, and make his 
words more legible. For sending his copy 
to the press, the different paragraphs and 
sentences were generally pinned or wa- 
fered together, and numbered. The 
compositors had many difficulties to en- 
counter in decyphering his writing, and 
frequently mistook his meaning alto- 


{Jan. 


gether. Yet he never found fault ; but, 
on the contrary, he was amused with the 
mistakes of the press, and he would recall 
at pleasure his former thoughts—for the 
ideas being once fixed in his mind, the 
correction of the press was a matter of 
little difficulty. He never had any ‘ Copy’ 
ready until it was absolutely wanted. He 
said, he never held a stock in hand, but 
he could always provide for the current 
day’s work.”’ 


We must now turn our attention to his correspondence with Sir Walter 


Scott. 


To that illustrious person Mr. Surtees communicated some 


information relative to the Border Minstrelsy, and the answer was as 


follows : 


‘¢7Q ROBERT SURTEES, ESQ. 

MAINSFORTH, NEAR RUSHYFORD. 

‘« Sir,—I have to beg your acceptance 
of my best thanks for the obliging com- 
munications with which I am this day 
favoured; and am much flattered to find 
that my collections have proved at all in- 
teresting to a gentleman whose letter 
proves him so well acquainted with Nor- 
thumbrian antiquities. I have only to 
regret that a new edition of the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border has just issued 
from the press, so that I must treasure up 
your remarks for a future opportunity. 

‘¢T had begun to suspect that Whitfield 
of Whitfield might be the person of whom 
Hobbie Noble expresses some apprehen- 
sions ; and as I see in Wallis’s History of 
Northumberland, that, about the close of 
the sixteenth century, Ralph Whitfield 
was at the head of the family, I have ex- 
pressed my opinion that Ralph Whitfield 
had in recitation been corrupted into 
Earl of Whitfield, as the words are very 
similar in sound, though not in sense or 
spelling. But your very curious observa- 
tions lead me to hesitate, and think the 
original reading of Earl may be the right 
one. 

“7 am here so far from books and 
authorities, that I cannot say anything 
with certainty on the subject of Ralph 
Eure. Certain it is that the Scotch his- 
torians call him Lord Eure, but that, ac- 
cording to the loose practice of giving the 
father’s title to the son, common in these 
days, is no argument against your proofs, 
which indeed seem irrefragable. 

“The Knights of St. Michael were, 
according to the best of my recollection, 
called Knights of the Cockle; but having 
no authority to consult, | may be mis- 
taken. The ornament or badge seems 
more appropriate to the Knights of St. 
James ot Compostella. 

‘‘Your story of the Goth who melted 
Lord Eure’s chain, reminds me of the 


fate of a beautiful set of rosary-beads, 
which James V. of Scotland gave to one 
of his godsons, and which fell into the 
hands of an old lady, who had the cruelty 
to dispose of the best part of it, & la fagon 
of the proprietor of Witton Castle. 

‘Poor Ritson’s MSS. were sadly dis- 
persed. Indeed, in the alienation of mind 
which preceded his death, he destroyed 
many which contained the memoranda of 
the labours of years. There is a copy of 
Musgrave, in the Roxburgh or Pearson 
Collection of Ballads, which I hope to 
get copied when I go to London. It 
seems to be that very favourite song of 
‘ Plumpton Park,’ which is often referred 
to as a popular air. There was another 
ballad in the collection of poor Ritson, 
of which he would not give me a copy, 
and which I fear is lost. It was called 
‘Raid of Rookhope,’ and, as I think, 
was picked up from recitation somewhere 
in the Bishopric or Northumberland. It 
contained some account of a skirmish be- 
tween the Tynedale men and those of 
Rookhope, in which the former were 
beaten ; with a curious enumeration of the 
clans on both sides. Perhaps these hints 
may enable you, or some friend curious in 
these matters, still to recover it. 

“‘ The fragment with which you favoured 
me seems to refer to a ballad current in 
Scotland, the burden of which runs, 

‘With a hey and a lily gay, 
And the rose it smells sae swetly.’ 
But one or two verses of your fragment 
are much more poetical than those of our 
old song. The bride’s brother kills the 
bride. It is printed by Jamieson, in his 
Select Ballads, lately published by Con- 
stable of Edinburgh, in which you will, I 
think, find some other curious matter. I 
am, Sir, with my best thanks for your 
polite attention, 
“Your obliged and 
very humble servant.’’ 
6 Ashesteil, by Selkirk,” 
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But how shall we narrate the next circumstance that appears in the 
history of these learned men ? how sooth the indignation of all brother 
antiquaries ? how palliate the offence of a grave imposition practised by 
the Palatinate Historian on the credulity of the Border Minstrel? We 
blush as we write, but perforce the story inust appear, and, as it comes to 
light, we almost fancy that we hear an indignant groan breathing amid the 
ruined pillars of Melrose, and rebuking the treachery which to the living 
ear of the bard was never disclosed. 

Mr. Surtees gave a copy of a Border ballad “on the Fued between 
the Ridleys and Featherstones,”’ from the recitation of an old woman on 
Alston Moor, accompanied with glossarial explanations, and learned histo- 
rical notes, to identify the personages alluded to, and to determine the date 
of the transaction. Scott was delighted with this accession to his col- 
lection, and did not doubt the genuineness of the piece, It accordingly was 
introduced as a valuable gem of antiquity into the twelfth note to the first 
canto of Marmion, published in the beginning of 1808, as furnished by his 
friend and correspondent, R. Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth. Now all this 
was a mere figment, a sport, a frolic of an antiquary’s brain !! It is proved 
by more than one copy of the poem being found among his papers, cor- 
rected and interlined. The imposition was never acknowledged. In 
the Minstresly, published in 1831, the ballad of Featherstonhaugh still 
retains its place, with all its borrowed plumes and fictitious air, un- 


detected!!! 


Mr. Surtees subsequently wrote to Scott, urging him to continue his 
interesting collections to the periods of 1715 and 1745; also promising 


him a ballad—< Lord Derwentwater’s Good Night.” 


answer. 


‘(PO R. SURTEES, ESQ. MAINSFORTH 
BY RUSHYFORD, BISHOPRIC OF 
DURHAM. 

‘Dear Sir,—I was much obliged and 
interested by your long and curious letter. 
The fray between the Ridleys and the 


Featherstonehaughs is extremely curious, 


and seems to have been such a composition 
as that in the Border Minstrelsy called the 
Fray of Suport, which I have heard sung. 
I will certainly insert it, with your per- 
mission, in the next edition of that work ; 
and I am only sorry that it will be some 
time before I can avail myself of it, as the 
third edition is just out of press. Your 
notes upon the parties concerned give it 
all the interest of authenticity, and it 
must rank, I suppose, among those half- 
serious, half-ludicrous songs in which the 
poets of the Border delighted to describe 
what they considered as the sport of 
swords. It is, perhaps, remarkable, 
though it may be difficult to guess a reason, 
that these Cumbrian ditties are of a dif- 
ferent stanza, character, and obviously 
sung to a different kind of music, from 
those on the Northern Border. The 
gentleman who collected the words may, 
perhaps, be able to describe the tune. 
That of the Fray of Suport is a wild rude 
kind of recitative, with a very outrageous 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XIII. 


We insert Scott's 


chorus. The Raed of Rookhope, such 
parts of it at least as I have seen, re- 
sembies extremely the Fray of Suport, and 
the verses you have so kindly sent me ; 
and none of them are lixe any Scottish 
ballad I ever saw. 

** You flatter me very much by point- 
ing out to my attention the feuds of 1715 
and 45 :—the truth is, that the subject has 
often and deeply interested me from my 
earliest youth. My greut-grandfather was 
out, as the phrase goes, in Dundee’s wars, 
and in 1715 had nearly the honour to be 
hanged for his pains, had it not been for 
the interest of Duchess Anne of Buccleuch 
and Monmouth, to whom I have at- 
tempted, post longo intervallo, to pay a 
debt of gratitude. But, besides this, my 
father, although a Borderer, transacted 
business for many Highland lairds, and 
particularly for one old man, called Stuart 
of Invernahyle, who had been out both in 
1715 and 1745, and whose tales were the 
absolute delight of my childhood. I be- 
lieve there never was a man who united 
the ardour of a soldier and tale-teller, or 
man of talk, as they call it in Gaelic, in 
such an excellent degree ; and as he was 
as fond of telling as I was of hearing, | 
became a valiant Jacobite at the age of 
ten years old; and even since reason and 
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reading came to my assistance, I have 
never quite got rid of the impression 
which the gallantry of Prinee Charles 
made on my imagination. Certainly I 
will not renounce the idea of doing some- 
thing to preserve these stories, and the 
memory of times and manners, which, 
though existing as it were yesterday, have 
so strangely vanished from our eyes. 
Whether this will be best done by collect- 
ing the old tales, or by modernising them, 
as subjects of legendary poetry, I have 
never very seriously considered ; but your 
kind encouragement confirms me in the 
resolution that something I must do, and 
speedily. TF would be greatly obliged to 
you for the ‘‘Good Night of Lord Der- 
wentwater.”? I have a stall-copy of a 
ballad so entitled, very similar to that 
published by Ritson, in a small thin 12mo. 
entitled the Northumberland Garland, or 
some such thing. Ritson’s copy and mine 
agree in the main, and begin 

*Mackentosh was a soldier brave, 

And of his friends he took his leave, 

Toward Northumberland he drew, 

Marching along with a valiant crew.’ 
This is a miserable ditty in all respects ; 
and as it does not contain either of the 
verses in your letter, I hope yours is either 
entirely another song, or a very superior 
edition of the same. 


‘ The extract of the ghostly combat 
between Bulmer and his aerial adversary, 
is like the chapter of a romance, and very 
curious. I am much obliged to you for 
the trouble you have taken of transcribing 
it. The story of the nocturnal proclama- 
tion at the cross of Edinburgh, summon- 
ing all the leaders of the Scottish army to 
appear before the tribunal of Ploteock 
(Pluto, I suppose,) occurs in Pitscottie’s 
History of Scotland. I think he gives it 
on the authority of the person who heard 
the proclamation ; and, hearing his own 
name in the citation of the infernal herald, 
appealed from Plotcock’s tribunal to that 
of God, and threw a florin over the balcony 
in which he was walking, in evidence of 
his protest. He was the only man of the 
number cited who escaped death at the 
fatal field of Flodden.—I have some part 
of a poem or tale upon this subject, which 
I will be happy to shew you one day. 

“*Once more, my dear sir, pray per- 
severe with your kind intentions towards 
me, and do not let me lose the benefit 
your correspondence holds out to 

** Dear Sir, your most 
obliged humble servant, 
“WALTER Scort. 

“ Edinburgh, \7th 

December, 1206,” 


Mr. Surtees next communicated to Scott a stanza of the ‘ Raid of 
Rookhope,’’ and fragments of other ballads, which brought the following 


reply. 


‘WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. TO R, SURTEES, 
ESQ. 


“My dear Sir,—I cannot express how 
much [ am obliged to you for your kind 
communications, which { value as I ought 
to do. The Raid of Rookhope, so un- 
expectedly recovered, is a very curious 
piece; and rendered much more so by 
your illustrations. I willingly acknow- 
ledge Mr. Frank’s kindness, by sending 
such of his uncle’s letters as I have been 
able to recover. I think I have one or 
two more, but I fear they are at my farm 
in Ettricke Forest. Mr. Frank is per- 
fectly at liberty to print any part of them 
he pleases, excepting those passages 
round which T have put a circumflex with 
a black-lead pencil, which he will see 
reasons for my wishing omitted. I hada 
great kindness for poor Mr. Ritson : and 
always experienced from him the readiest, 
kindest, and most liberal assistance in the 
objects of our joint pursuit, in which he 
was so well qualified to direct the re- 
searches of an inferior antiquary. One 
thing | observed in his temper, an atten- 





tion to which rendered communication 
with him much more easy than if it was 
neglected. It was, that Mr. Ritson was 
very literal and precise in his own state- 
ments, and expecting you to be equally so, 
was much disgusted with any loose or in- 
accurate averment. Tremember rather ¢ 
ludicrous instance of this. He made mea 
visit of two days at my cottage, near Las- 
wade, where I then spent the summer. In 
the course of conversing on such subjects, 
we talked of the Roman Wall; and I was 
surprised to find that he had adopted, on 
the authority of some person at Hexham, 
a strong persuasion that its remains were 
nowhere apparent, at least not above a 
foot or two in height. I hastily assured 
him that this was so far from being true, 
that I had myself seen a portion of it 
standing almost entire, high enough to 
break a man’s neck. Of this Ritson took 
a formal memorandum, and having visited 
the place, (Glenwhelt, near Gisland,) he 
wrote back to me, or rather [ think to 
John Leyden, ‘ that he had seen the wall ; 
that he really thought that a fall would 
break one’s neck ; at least it was so high 
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as to render the experiment dangerous.’ I 
immediately saw what a risk 1 had been 
in, for you may believe I had no idea of 
being taken quite so literally. I was very 
indignant at the insult offered to his me- 
mory, in one of the periodical publications, 
after his decease ; imputing the unfortu- 
nate malady with which he was afflicted 
to Providential vengeance and retribution, 
for which the editor, in exact retributive 
justice, deserved to be damned for a 
brutal scoundrel. 

“As a friend going towards London 
has promised to drop the parcel contain- 
ing Ritson’s letters at Rushyford, I add a 
small volume of ancient modern ballads 
and traditions, composed by one of our 
shepherds, (I do not speak in Arcadian 
phrase, but in literal Ritsonian strictness, ) 
of which I beg your acceptance. You will, 
I think, be pleased both with the prose 
and verse of this little publication; and 
if you can give it any celebrity among 
your friends, who may admire ancient lore, 
you will do service to a worthy and inge- 
nious lad, who is beating up against the 
tide of adversity. IJ must now tell you, 
(for I think your correspondence has 
been chiefly the cause of it,) that by call- 
ing my attention back to these times and 
topics which we have been canvassing, 
you are likely to occasion the world to be 
troubled with more border minstrelsy. 
I have made some progress ina legendary 
poem, which is to be entitled Marmion, 
or a Tale of Flodden-Field. It is in six 
Cantos, each having a /’envoy, or intro- 
ductory epistle, in more modern verse. 
In the first Canto I have introduced a 
verse of the Thirlwalls, &c. Marmion, on 
an embassy to Scotland, is entertained at 
Norham Castle, by Heron, the captain of 
that fortress,— 


* He led Lord Marmion to the dais, 
Raised o’er the pavement high, 
And placed him in the upper place ; 
They feasted full and high. 
Meanwhile a Northern harper rude 
Chaunted a rhyme of deadly feud ; 
§ How the fierce Ridleys and ‘Thirlwalls ali, 
Stout Willemoteswick, 
And hard-riding Dick, 

And Hughie of Hawdon, and Will of the Wall, 
Have set on Sir Albany Featherstonehaugh, 
And taken his life at the dead man’s shaw.’ 

Scantly Lord Marmion’s ear could brook 
The harper’s barbarous lay ; 

Yet much he praised the pains he took, 

And well those pains did pay; 
For lady’s suit and minstrel’s strain 
By Knight shouid ne’er be heard in vain.’ 
“In the notes I will give your copy of the 
ballad and your learned illustrations. Hoiy 
Island is one ef my scenes; also Whitby. 
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I have occasion for an Abbess of Whitby, 
and also for a Nunnery at Lindisfarne, 
There were nuns in both places, as well as 
monks; both of the order of St. Benedict: 
but I suspect I am bringing them down 
too late by several centuries ; this, how- 
ever, I shall not greatly mind. I fear I 
shall be obliged to go to London this 
Spring, which may throw me behind in 
my poetical labours, which, however, are 
already pretty well advanced. 

“*T wonder what other ballads Mr. 
Ritson intended to insert in the little col- 
lection, of which the Raid of Rookhope is 
one ; and should like very much indeed to 
have a complete set of the leaves, if Mr. 
Frank could favour me so far. If he has 
any intention of publishing them, I will 
with pleasure postpone my curiosity. The 
Latin song, which you mention as a fa- 
vourite of the old hero of 1745, was pro- 
bably Kennedy’s Prelium Gillicrankiense, 
in leonine Latin, which I translated into 
doggrel verse, at Ritton’s instance, and 
for his collection. If Mr. Frank wishes 
to have those verses which are alluded 
toin Mr. R.’s letters to me, 1 will send 
them. They are absolute doggrel, but very 
literal. I also translated for him Les 
Souvenirs de Chastelain. *‘ Down Plump- 
ton Park’ seems to have been a favourite 
tune. There are many references to it. 
As the Duke of Roxburghe’s library is in 
a stite of abeyance, I may not easily find 
access to the copy which is there. Will 
you, therefore, excuse my requesting you, 
not to write out the song yourself, (which 
if you hate copying as much as I do will 
be but a tedious task,) but to find some 
one to make me acopy. The Dialogue 
between Jenny Cameron and her Maid I 
have seen. | like some of the simple 
strains in Lord Derwentwater’s Complaint 
very much indeed, and am impatient to 
see it ; though I should be ashamed to say 
so, after the trouble I have already given, 
and am to give you. Ritson had a ballad 
with a simple Northern burden 
* The oak, the ash, and the ivy tree, 

O, they flourish best at hame, in the North 
country.’ 


Do you know any thing of it ? 

“*T dare not again read over this 
scrawl, which has been written at our 
Court table, while the Counsel were plead- 
ing the great cause of the Duke of Rox. 
burghe’s succession. So pray excuse mis- 
takes, and believe me, 

** Dear Sir, 

[The remainder has been cut out.) 
© Kdinburyh, Feb. 21, W607. 
** Of course Mr. Frank wiil take [care] 
of, and return, the originals of Mr, Kit. 
son's letters to me. 
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These were pleasing lucubrations, which acted prosperously on Mr. 
Surtees’ health and spirits. In June 1807 he married Miss Anne 
Robinson, to whom he had been long attached; daughter of Ralph 
Robinson, Esq. of Middle Herington, Durham, and few marriages, it is 
said, more entirely realized the anticipations of the parties. He now 
lived pleasantly and sociably, and his hospitable table often overflowed 
with guests. He said to Sir C. Sharp, “that he thought his house had 
the property of indefinite extension, so as to expand in proportion to the 
number of his friends.” When alone, a part of his morning was spent in 
the woods, and riding through his green Janes, or favourite lough-bank, 
which are beautifully covered with every shade of colombine, from seed 
scattered by himself when quite a boy. ie had especial pleasure in 
raising flowers upon his garden wall, and many a passer by admired to see 
the Squire mounted on his short ladder, weeding the rough grass from his 
wild pinks and stone crop ; but when any of his literary friends were with 
him, they made occasional excursions in ‘quest of information touching his 
History. ‘ And in these,” says Mr. Raine, “it was extremely interesting 
to accompany Mr. Surtees.” ‘He was a great admirer of nature and her 
scenery, and would moralize for an hour ‘together upon the rise and fall 
of the families of the county. An old gable- ended house in dec: ay, once in- 
habited by a gentleman, or a dried up fish-pond, attracted his peculiar at- 
tention, and he would reflect aloud upon the personal history, the virtues 
or the vices of its former owners. A Spanish chesnut in the extremity of 
decay is all that remains at Sockburne. ‘This poor old tree was a peculiar 
favourite of his, and as he himself says of Leland—‘ he seemed to gaze 
with that deep feeling of natural beauty, which often unintentionally 
betrays itself amidst his severer pursuits,’ ”’ on the green inheritance of 
the lovely law n, the circling Tees, and the weir for fish. Before Mr. 
Surtees’ marriage, Scott had addressed him some letters on his projected 
edition of the Sadler Papers, on Marmion, and other subjects. These 
Mr. ‘Taylor has introduced, and they all are fraught with interest and in- 
formation, relating even more to the literary pursuits of Scott than to 
those of Surtees ; but we must content ourselves with extracting the 
following interesting passage from a letter dated 26 Apr. 1808. 





** About Marmion, I can safely say, 
though it sounds very like affectation, that 
my anxiety was past, after it received in a 
considerable degree the sufirages of a few 
of my friends. I hardly kuow how or why 
it is, but L really lose all concern for my 
labours after they get before the public ; 
and the fate of those that sunk and those 
that swam, and I have had a good many 
of both, made an equally indifferent im- 
pression upon their unfeeling parent. As 
to the special objections mentioned, they 
fall within my plan, which has always 
been rather to exhibit ancient costume, 
diction, and manners, than to display 
my own ingenuity in making an ideal 
world, or in dealing in general description, 
which may be as correct among the Iro- 


quois as when the scene is laid in feudal 
curope. No doubt this may easily be 
carried too far, and one may be induced to 
dwell on minute particulars, because they 
are ancient, which would not be worth 
mentioning were the costume modern. 
But as the Venetian general told his sol- 
diers, when fighting against the Pope, 
that they were Venetians before they 
were Christians ; even so I, having been 
an antiquary many years before I thought 
of being a poet, may be permitted to sa- 
crifice to my original studies, while pur- 
suing those of later date. Adieu, my good 
friend, and believe I will think myself 
happy if an opportunity should ever occur 
to me of repaying in part your manifold 
kindnesses.”’ 


We next meet with a most interesting letter from Mr. Surtees, in which 


he gives the legend of the ‘* Brown Man of the Moors,” 
> 


since formed into 
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a spirited ballad by Mr. Leyden; “‘ The Worm of Lambton,” an eminent 
Durham legend ; and the ballad of Barthran or Bartram, since given in the 
Minstrelsy, but which was Mr. Surtees’ composition ;* and in a subse- 
quent letter, the date of which is in Dec. 1810, his taste and poetical 
talents were shown in some very elegant verses to Scott, which were 
afterwards printed in the Edinburgh Annual Register for the same year ; 
they are evidently formed on the model of Collins's ode on the ‘* Supersti- 
tion of the Highlands,” and though a few expressions show that the author 
was not much accustomed to poetical composition, they are such as do no 
discredit to his feeling or genius. ‘The following letter, as the biographer 
of Mr. Surtees justly says, is peculiarly interesting, as it exhibits the 
modest form in which the magnificent pile of Abbotsford first presented 
itself to the imagination of the poct, and which he afterwards (12 Nov.) 
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calls the least of all possible houses. 


“Ww. SCOTT, ESQ. TO R. SURTEES, ESQ. 
‘¢ My dear Surtees,—Your query about 
the old ballad reminds me what an idle 
correspondent [I have been with a friend 
to whom I owe so much. I have not 
either right or inclination to object to 
what Mr. Bell, of Newcastle, proposes. 
An old ballad is, | apprehend, common 
property, and cannot be appropriated ex- 
clusively even by the person who first 
brings it before the public; and at any 
rate, if I had any right in the matter, it 
could be only through you, to whom I owe 
the song, with many other favours. In 
about a fortnight I shall send the seventh 
volume of Somers, which I hope will 
reach you safe. I shall add a flimsy sort 
of pamphlet, published (or printed I 
should say, for it is not published) by a 
lady of your country, now residing here. 
It is a genealogical memoir of the family 
of Ogle ; but far too general, and too lit- 
tle supported by dates and references to 
be interesting. It might be called from the 
name of the fair—‘ Prideaux’s Connec- 
tions.’ I hope, likewise, to add a poem 
called ‘ Catalonia,’ written by a gentleman 
who is now on Sir Edward Pellew’s sta- 
tion, and aman of talent and informa- 
tion; it is chiefly valuable for the notes, 
which contain some curious notices on the 
present state and temper of the Spanish 


nation, formed upon the best opportuni- 
ties of information. 

‘© Yon will naturally expect that I 
should send you some news of my present 
avocations ; since to plead I have been 
doing nothing, would make my debt to 
youa very deep and black one. You will, 
therefore, please to be informed, that I 
have been very busy improving a small 
farm of about 110 acres, upon the Tweed, 
near Melrose, where I intend to build a 
cottage. Meanwhile I am setting trees 
with all my might ; for, to say truth, the 
beauties of my residence (excepting that 
it lies along a fine reach of Tweed), are 
rather in posse than in esse. Moreover, I 
have been building flood-dykes, with all 
my might and main; and Tweed has been 
assailing them with all his, and has very 
nearly proved the better champion, the 
water having come within nine inches of 
the top of my barrier, during a flood 
which is almost unexampled. These cir- 
cumstances, which have hitherto inter- 
fered with my literary labours or amuse- 
ments, are now like to impel me toward 
them ; for if I build | must have money, 
and I know none will give me any but the 
booksellers; so I must get up into my 
wheel, like a turnspit, or lose the pleasant 
prospect of placing roast mutton before 
you at Abbotsford. 1 think of laying my 





* We give in a note a specimen of Mr. Surtees’ humorous and singular manner, of 
which others might have been noticed. ‘‘S. Grinsdale, curate of Herrington, who was 


very poor and had a numerous family, lost his only cow. 


Mr. Surtees waited on the 


Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (the late Earl Cornwallis), then Dean of Durham, and 
owner of the great tithes of Herrington, to ask what he would give, ‘ Give,’ said he, 
‘ why a cow to be sure ; go, Mr. Surtees, to my steward, and tell him to give you as 
much money as will buy the best cow you can find.’ Mr. Surtees, who had not ex- 
pected more than a 1/. note exclaimed, ‘ My Lord, I hope you will ride to Heaven on 
the back of that cow.’ A while after he was saluted by the late Lord Barrington with 
‘Surtees, what is the absurd speech that I hear you have been making to the Dean?’ 
‘1 see nothing absurd in it,’ was the reply ; ‘ when the Dean rides to Heaven on the 
back of that cow, many of you prebendaries will be glad to lay hold of her tail.’ ” 
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scene near Barnard Castle, where there is 
some beautiful scenery, with which I am 
pretty well acquainted. If you can point 
out to me any romantic or picturesque in- 
cident of the period not generally known, 
you will greatly oblige me. You know 
that my stories are like a pleasure-walk, 
and can easily be turned aside, so as to 
embrace a fine point of view, or lead to a 
wild dell. 

**] should like very well your proposal 
of a fourth volume of the Minstrelsy ; but 
the Jacobite tunes have been published 
and re-published so often, that I doubt 


being able to produce articles of much 
novelty. 

‘« Mrs. Scott begs kind compliments to 
Mrs. Surtees. Why will you not take a 
few weeks of our metropolis, during the 
severity of the winter? I think you will 
be amused, as well as Mrs. 8S. I don’t 
deserve to hear from you soon ; but when 
you can tell me of your literary employ- 
ments, the history of the county, &c. it 
will greatly refresh, 

“ Dear Sir, yours most truly, 

‘WALTER Scott.” 

“* Edinburgh, Dec. 10.” 





The year 1812 was marked “ albo lapillo”’ by Mr. Surtees, as he then 
formed his acquaintance with Mr. Raine, the master of the Grammar-school 
at Durham, and with Mr, Tate, (now Canon of St. Paul’s,) then the inde- 
fatigable Archididasculus of Richmond ; the first interview with the latter 
we must give in the original words. Mr. Tate thus described at their 
next subsequent meeting to his friend Raine his first interview with 
Surtees. ‘ One evening [ was sitting alone (it was about nine o'clock 
in the middle of summer) ; there came a gentle tap at my door. I opened 
the door myself, anda gentleman said, with great modesty, ‘ Mr. Tate, I am 
Mr. Surtees of Mainsforth. James Raine begged I would call on you.’ 
‘The master of Richmond School is delighted to see you,’ said I; pray 
walk in. ‘ Nothank you, Sir, I have ordered a bit of supper; perhaps you 
will walk up with me?’ ‘To be sure I will, —and away we went. As we 
went along, I quoted a line from the Odyssey. What was my astonishment 
to hear from Mr. Surtees, not the next, but line after line of the passage 
which I had touched upon. ‘Said I to myself, good master Tate, take 
heed, it is not often you catch such a fellow as this at Richmond.’ I 
never spent such an evening in my life.” Such was the sketch of Mr. 
Surtees. He in return drew the portrait of his learned friend. 

‘* Doctus Tatius hic residet, 
Ad Coronam* prandet, ridet, 
Spargit sales cum cachinno, 
Lepido ore, et concinno ; 


Ubique carus inter bonos, 
Rubei Montis prasens honos.’’ 


In 1816 appeared the first volume of the History of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham ; the second and third were published respectively in 1820 
and 1823 ; the fourth volume, though much advanced, was not completed 
at the time of the author’s death. ‘* Happily, (says the biographer, ) there 
yet is left in the county an individual to whom, and to whom alone, we can 
look for the satisfactory performance of such a task : the reader will already 
have anticipated the name of the Rev. James Rainc, who for many years 
was tie intimate friend and coadjutor of Surtees, and to whose erudite 
labours the public is indebted for the History of North Durham, so interest- 
ing, and so necessary for the completion of the whole design.” + 


* The Crown Tavern. 
+ The mention of one county history leads, by a natural association, to that of 
another. We therefore take this opportunity of mentioning that most copious mate- 
rials have been accumulated, and in a great part arranged, for the History of Suffolk, by 
D. E. Davy, Esq. of Utord, in that county ; and, vouching as we can for the extensive 
information, the waimpeachable veracity, the accuracy, the diligence, the zeal with 
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«My dear Sir,—I have seldom been more 
instructed and delighted than by your un- 
commonly accurate and valuable History of 
Durham, of which you had the goodness 
to transmit me two copies, which I would 
long since have acknowledged, had I not 
wished to read the work before expressing 
my gratitude for the distinction you have 
conferred on me. One of the copies I 
have given to my friend Thomas Thomp- 
son, the Deputy Register of Scotland, 
whose deep historical knowledge and ex- 
tensive antiquarian researches render him 
one of the few persons who are qualified 
to set a due value upon your Jabours. He 
is equally charmed with the style of exe- 
cution and the patient extent of research 
which the work exhibits ; and agrees with 
me in hopes that Durham will not finally 
bound your labours, although we will look 
with anxiety for their continuation. 
Northumberland forms a capital subject, 
lying, as it were, under your hand, and 
1 trust it will not escape you. 

“It was part of my plan in returning 
from London last year to have surprised 
you with a visit at Mainsforth; but 1 
was induced, from various mctives, 
to return by sea, which disappointed this 
and other parts of my scheme. [ regret 
the more not having had this opportu- 
nity to wait upon you, that I would 
have wished to have made, in person, the 
amende honorable for my sins as a corres- 
pondent, which sit heavy on me on all 
occasions, but can scarce be so ungracious 
in any as where you are concerned. My 
apology must be alternate hard labour 
and intervals of very great and predomi- 
nating indolence, where I have lain on my 
oars like an Indian in his hammock, after 
a week’s hunting, detesting even the most 
necessary exertion, and envying the wise 
hermit of Prague, not for his witty inter- 
course with the niece of King Gorboduc, 
but because he never saw penorink. But 
never in these intervals could I forget 
your goodness and continued assistance 
upon so many occasions ; and | am truly 
vexed and angry with myself when I think 
I have suffered you to heap coals of fire 
on my head, while I was persevering in 
ungrateful silence. It was indeed half 
persuaded that I should see you, either by 
your visiting Abbotsford, or my getting to 
Mainsforth. 

“¢ But trusting to your kindness to crutch 
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up my lame apologies, or rather to admit 
my candid confession, I must tell you 
that I have had a visit from your draughts- 
man, Mr. Blore, a modest and well-bred 
young man, as well as an excellent artist, 
and whom [ liked particularly on account 
of the warm feelings which he entertains 
towards you as his friend and patron. | 
have had the advantage of his counsel and 
assistance in planning a small addition te 
my least of all possible houses at Abbots- 
ford, to which | intend to inveigle some 
of the carved stones and a niche or two 
with rich canopies from the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh—a sort of Bastile in the centre 
of the principal street, long used as the 
place of meeting of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, and more lately as the town jail. 
They are now pulling it down, and I think 
you will agree with me, it were a pity the 
ancient ornaments should be destroyed or 
thrown away. Building has procured 
many a man a niche in the jail; but J 
shall be the first who reverses that order 
of things and brings a niche from the 
jail. 

‘¢T have commenced Laird since I 
heard from you; and have, like Squire 
Shallow, land and beeves. God knows, 
they are like to be warr articles in the 
market than they were some years since. 
However, I have a wild ox-moor to stub, 
a bog to drain, and sixty or seventy acres 
to plant in addition to the same quantity 
already planted and thriving. Besides I 
have the Tweed for one picturesque boun- 
dary of my little property, and a mountain 
lake, ortarn, at the other; both which are 
tempting subjects of improvement. Percat 
inter hee lux. I cannot add misero ; for, 
excepting that in draining my land I 
drain my purse, and that my forests flou- 
rish more vigorously in the prophetic eye 
of my own imagination than in the com- 
mon-place observations of my neighbours, 
T hardly know anything in which I have 
found more real amusement than in my 
rural occupations. You exercise on such 
occasions a command over nature ; chang- 
ing her face at your pleasure, and com- 
pelling her to be what you wish. You, 1 
understand, have an additional interest in 
her productions, by being a great botanist 
—a science to which I have never been 
able to make pretensions, though my uncle 
holds the botanical chair in the University 
here, which might have afforded me excel- 





which he has entered into the subject, and the unwearied patience and labour with 
which he has prosecuted it, we shall consider it to be a reflection on the landed gentry 
and principal families of that county if they do not come forward to enable a work to 
be published, which cannot be undertaken without inflicting a most severe loss on the 


limited means of an individual. 
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lent opportunities of study. If through Remember me to Mrs. Surtees; and be- 

him, however, I could gratify any of your lieve me, unalterably, 

wishes connected with the Flora of Scot- ‘« Dear Sir, 

Jand, I am certain he has equally the ‘¢ Your truly obliged 

power and the will to oblige you. Adieu. ‘* WALTER Scort. 
“© Edinburgh, 12th November, 1216.” 

In the summer of 1819 Mr. Surtees left his favourite residence at 
Mainsforth for a tour to Scotland, and of course a visit to Abbotsford. 
Wr. Raine says, “ Hogg and Surtees met now for the first time: I could 

easily see that Surtees’ opinion of the poet was not improved by a_per- 
sonal acquaintance. Surtees, however, was extremely kind to him, not- 
withstanding his roughness, 2 and he spent more than one evening with us 
at Walker's hotel, amusing us with the history of himself, and the legendary 
lore, of which he possessed a wonderful fund, in which Surtees so particn- 
larly delighted.” Hogg says in a letter, ‘‘ I never in my life spent so happy 
a night with strangers as one that I spent with you and Mr, Raine ; but I 
have often noted that a similarity of pursuits and feelings created at once 
the same kind of cordiality that we three seemed all to feel for each other. 


Walter Scott sets off for London next week ; should you see him on his 
return, how will you get his new title every word, do you think ? ‘I like 
not such grinning honour as that of Sir Walter.’ Shakespeare—hem ! ” &e. 
Of his visit to Scott we must give Mr. Raine’s account. 


‘* We found Walter Scott ready to greet 
us with a hearty welcome. I had never 
seen Scott before, and was struck with 
the extreme cordiality with which he re- 
ceived Surtees. They met like two bro- 
thers whom time had separated, and 
immediately fell to work with Border 
history, and Border ballad and minstrelsy. 
The authorship of the Novels was then a 
secret—but, after that day, it was none 
tome. ‘Scott,’ said Surtees, ‘ Raine and 
T, on our road to Edinburgh, saw your 
Wolt’s Crag.’ (Fast Castle, the Wolf’s 
Crag of the Bride of Lammermoor, which 
had been lately published.) Scott smiled, 
and cast upon Surtees a look which no 
one could misunderstand. 

‘© A splendid print of the Battle of 
Otterburne, which hung over the dining- 
room fire-place, afforded to them a subject 
for the most interesting conversation on 
Douglas and Percy, and the chivalry of 
old ; and bright were the flashes of genius 
when two such men were conversing on 
so stirring a subject. Scott listened to 
Surtees’ remarks with profound atten- 
tion; and never did I see Surtees so 
great as he was that day. Dinner came, 
and Surtees took his seat at the bottom 
of the table, at our host’s left hand. The 
party consisted of Scott’s own family, a 
tutor with a wooden leg (to whom Surtees 
was peculiarly attentive), one or two 
neighbouring ladies, and ourselves. The 
piper amused us, or rather deafened us, 
with his airs from a sort of gallery beneath 
the window; and when after dinner he 
entered the dining-room to take his glass, 


2 


Surtees attempted to put a piece of money 
into his hand. The man however drew 
back, with much affected dignity ; and it 
was only upon being assured by Scott 
that Surtees was ‘a friend of the house’ 
(these were the words), that he accepted 
the boon. After dinner the subject of 
ballads was again revived, and an oppor- 
tunity was presented to me of doing a 
thing peculiarly pleasing to my own feel- 
ings, and not less so to those of Surtees. 
At Bamborough, when on my road to 
Scotland, there had been presented to me, 
by the Rev. C. Robinson, a thick duode- 
cimo volume, in black letter, containing 
numerous ballads, many of them well 
known, but some of them new to modern 
times ; and of the latter, one, to the best 
of my recollection, of an historical nature, 
became the subject of conversation, anda 
great regret was expressed by Scott that 
only one stanza of it was known. The 
book, which had been mine for so shorta 
time, instantly became his; and, in ac- 
cepting it, he was pleased to express very 
warmly his obligation. It is probably 
still at Abbotsford. 

“‘The poems of Carey formed another 
subject of conversation. They have been 
alluded to, as will have been seen, ina 
letter from Scott to Surtees, 7th January, 
1811, and a few copies had just been 
printed. Surtees’ attention became'again 
drawn to the history of the author, and 
he soon afterwards, with the assistance of 
a friend, discovered him to be Patrick 
Carey, a younger son of Henry Viscount 
Falkland, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
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the husband of Susan, daughter of Francis 
Uvedale, of Bishop’s Waltham, Esq. and 
niece of Sir William Uvedale of Wickham. 
The cross moline on the title is the bearing 
of Uvedale. A pedigree of the family 
was soon afterwards printed by Surtees, 
of a size to bind with the book as edited 
by Scott, and the mystery has disap- 
peared. 

‘Tn the course of the evening, Surtees 
drew Scott’s attention to the first two 
sheets of the Appendix to my History of 
North Durham (the only part of the work 
then in type), containing charters of early 
Kings of Scotland, of whom no other re- 
cords remain; and this led again to the 


Borders, their early family history, and 
their monastic endowments. 

‘* During our visit, Scott complimented 
Surtees on his library, and said he knew 
of no such collection of books in any 
house of equal fortune in Scotland. 

‘* He spoke in no measured terms of 
the taste of his countrymen. ‘ England,’ 
said he, ‘made me what I am. The 
Scotch thought little of the ‘ Lay ’—but 
England spoke out, and the Scotch were 
ashamed of themselves.’ 

‘* The evening came on, and Surtees, 
although we were expected to spend a day 
or two at Abbotsford, would not stay all 
night. We came home by Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Kelso, Brickburn, &c. ‘ 


Relative to his first visit to the Continent, in 1820, he has left the follow- 


ing short graphic sketch. 


‘* Imprim.—He who hath seen York, 
need not regret leaving other cathedrals 
unseen. It is worth twenty of them to- 
gether. 

Proximos Petro tamen occupavit 
Antwerp honores. 


Rouen also is fine—high Norman style— 
but the fronts of all their churches are 
thickly bedizened with ornaments and 
images, sayntes and dyvels; and as to 
internals, there is nothing like York. 
Dirty altars dizened with flowers and black 
with lamp-smoke, and most idolatrous 
pictures, make one regret the chastened 
splendour of an English cathedral, or 
even the barren interior of a Scotch kirk. 
Many of the folks, however, seem ex- 
tremely devout; and no doubt there are, 
as Sancho says, good sort of people in all 
places. We left the great road at Abbe- 
ville, thence to Neufchatel and Rouen, 
through fair Normandy, the best and 
brightest province of France, There is a 
strong resemblance to England; inclosed 
farmholds, orchards, and mighty woods of 
beech, elm, and chesnut hanging on the 
hills for miles, in long undulating outlines. 
Rouen is superb in old wood houses—one 
of them dated 1400 to 1500; whole streets 
of most picturesque effect. We traced the 
Seine all the way to Paris, and entered 


that glittering metropolis of sin, by its 
most splendid barrier of Neuilly, through 
groves, and palaces, and gardens, with gilt 
domes, &c. that made my eyes ache. All 
is glitter, military parade, and a most un- 
ceasing intensity of life and motion, which 
fatigues an Englishman. The city is di- 
vided from this court end, and is nothing 
—black and stupid~no trade—no front 
of commercial independence: unlike the 
lusty London lads. From Paris dull uni- 
form road to Brussels, through the fortified 
towns; Flanders more English—as neat 
as a garden. Brussels a deserted metro- 
polis ; large and peaceful, with a touch of 
old York about it. Oh, Antwerp, queen 
of gable-ends ! what profusion of streets ; 
broader than even London ; all run up in 
fantastic gavels, with trees and vines in 
and about the dwellings ; and the Scheld 
like three Thames’s, washing the old walls 
like a sober and majestic old Dutch river, 
covered with ships of all nations. I never 
saw such a place in my life—every house 
is a study of itself ;—and I am learning 
Dutch, that I may go thereagain. From 
Antwerp back to Calais, nothing parti- 
cular except Gand, an inferior Antwerp, 
and a fine farewell view from Cassell over 
Flanders, inclosed and wooded for leagues 
round the base of a green Castle Hill.” 


We now proceed with some further letters of interest from Sir Walter 


Scott. 


‘(STIR W. SCOTT, BART. TO R. SURTEEFS, 
ESsQ.”’ 

“My dear Surtees,—I cannot let our 
ingenious friend, Mr. Blore, leave Ab- 
botsford for Mainsforth, without expressing 
the kind greeting of our inmates here to 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XID. 


you and Mrs. Surtees. I have to remind 
you of a promise, which you made me 
long since, to wit, a copy of the very 
clever ballad you repeated to me of the 
death of the Amorous Priest and the pe- 
nance of the False Knight, who slew him 
with a Welch bill: of course I will [not] 
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part with the copy to any one without 
your authority and consent. 

‘¢ T have built a droll sort of house here 
since you saw it; moved partly by a small 
legacy bequeathed by a friend, for the 
comfortable accommodation of my books ; 
and partly by the independent situation 
of my children. It has risen higher than 
I expected; and though it has not ‘in the 
stars its glittering turrets thrust,’ yet they 
have risen higher than ever I proposed. 
Pray come and see it soon; and I hope to 
have your valued suffrage, that if I have 
not built very wisely, or in the least de- 
gree economically, I have at least made a 
pretty, though somewhat fantastical re- 
sidence. 

‘¢ Blore tells me that your third volume 
is just about to appear—felix faustumque 
sit. You have seta great example, which 
I am afraid few of the country gentlemen 
of England are either qualified or disposed 
to follow. The time is not yet passed by, 
though perhaps nearly so, when good pro- 
vincial histories may be—[here the MS. 
is illegible]—but in destroying buildings 
and abridging records. I will not take up 
your time longer than to send the united 
good wishes of my houshold, and subscribe 
myself 

‘* Most truly, 
““Watter Scorr. 
*¢ Abbotsford, 1st October, 1822.” 


SIR W. SCOTT, BART. TO R. SURTEES, 
ESQ. 

‘*My dear Surtees,—I have to acknow- 
ledge, with kindest thanks, your third 
volume of Durham, which sustains with 
unimpaired spirit, and unabated labour, 
the character of its predecessors. I have 
been rarely better pleased than with your 
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delicate and just notice of poor Joe Rit- 
son.* His foibles were those ofa diseased 
temperament; his patient and useful 
labours will always entitle him to the 
thanks of the English, I should say 
British antiquary. I made the same use 
of the minor copy, as in former cases, and 
bestowed it on the man of Scotland the 
most worthy of it--my friend Mr. Regis- 
ter Thomson ; whose industry and accu- 
racy are united to fine taste and high 
talent. I think the terms of his answer 
will gratify you, though not designed for 
your inspection ; particularly as I know 
he never says the thing which he does 
not think. In the present case, he has 
the advantage of thinking in the same 
tone with all the world, that is, as many 
as know any thing about the matter. 

‘“*Do you remember the story of the 
man, who, wishing to know whether it 
were possible to satisfy the rapacity 
of a hackney-coachman, gave the fellow 
a guinea for a twelvepenny drive ; on 
which the object of his prodigal bounty 
immediately requested a shilling, to keep 
the guinea whole? It isevenso with me, 
when, after receiving such a valued and 
valuable token of your recollection, I take 
the liberty of reminding you, that you, 
long since, promised me the penitence of 
the ‘cujusdam generosi,’ in the Galilee of 
Durham. Pray remember your promise, 
and let me, as Justice Greedy says, ‘ give 
thanks for this also.’ 

‘“*T hope the kind Sir Cuthbert con- 
tinues his antiquarian labours. Lady 
Scott sends kind compliments to Mrs. 
Surtees, and I always am 

‘* Most truly yours, 
WALTER Scott, 
* Edinburgh, 16th Jan. 1823.” 


We next meet with an interesting letter to Mr. Surtees from his old 
friend Reginald Heber, dated from the Grenville, on his passage to India ; 
for this, however, we regret that we have no space, for we must now ex- 
tract the closing correspondence of the Lord of Abbotsford. 


SIR W. SCOTT, BART. TO R. SURTEES, 
ESQ. 


‘* My dear Surtees,—I regret extremely 
that you have had illness in your family. 
Ihave been lingering here (not by choice), 
till I must needs be in town in four days ; 
so I delay waiting on the good Knight Sir 
Cuthbertand your’ Squirehood until I come 
back in the second week of May, when I 
hope to spend a day at Mainsforth, and 
another at Sunderland, health admitting. 
My daughter is not quite so well (thanks 





* Ritson’s Life and Letters have since been published by Sir N. Harris Nicolas 
gentleman who singularly unites the learning of the antiquary, the intelligence of the 
philosopher, and the feeling and taste of the poet ; and who has published works of 
distinction in each of these respective departments of literature. 


to balls and racketings), and I think 
visiting will suit us better on our return, 
as the weather will be more favourable. 
A bill is coming on in Parliament, of 
which I have agreed to take some little 
charge, is the cause of my present hurry. 
I have got Diccon the Reaver up, in what 
I hope you will think good style. Always, 
my dear Surtees, 
‘* Most truly yours, 
“ Water Scort. 
* Abbotsford, 1st April, 1828." 
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SIR W. SCOTT, BART. TO R. SURTEES, 
ESQ. 


‘“*My dear Surtees,—Nothing could 
have [made] me more happy than to have 
waited upon you at Mainsforth, without 
the circumstance of sale of cattle in 
your vicinity; which would not have 
added any thing to the inducement; 
for, although a farmer on a small scale, 
it is only malyré moi, nor has thirty years’ 
experience taught me 





—‘ the pride 
Men put in cattle.’ 

But my son-in-law’s family, with himself 
and Sophia, are now here; and I have 
letters from my two sons proposing to be 
here very soon; so that, for the first 
time these several years, I have the pro- 
spect of seeing my children all under my 
roof together ; which is one of the greatest 
blessings to which I can look forward. I 
know your own feelings on family sub- 
jects will make you receive this asa good 
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apology for the old lion staying at home 
to receive his cubs; although every year 
makes me more and more a fixture, I seri- 
ously hope to see Mainsforth once more be- 
fore I die. I have made several promiseson 
this head, which circumstances have not 
permitted me to fulfil; so I will not say more 
at present, as, being fixed for the autumn 
and winter, [ can only look to some dis- 
tant period, subject to many contingen- 
cies. Meantime, should chance bring you 
this way before the 12th November, or to 
Edinburgh after that date, nothing would 
be more agreeable to me, especially should 
you come to this place, where I have room 
enough for you, and all that belong to 
you. Upon my word, you should come to 
see the cattle-rail, were there nothing else 
to look at. 

‘* Adieu, my dear Surtees, e¢ sis memor 
mei! 

‘** Yours affectionately, 
WALTER Scort. 
‘Abbotsford, 26th August [1829).”’ 


We now approach the closing scene of Mr. Surtees’ valuable life, and 
we should do wrong to the biographer did we express it in any words but 


his own. 


“Mr. Surtees, it is obvious, had never 
been aman of robust health; and there 
was now probably some important consti- 
tutional failure, that made itself felt, 
though assuming no definite character : 
for, on returning from a visit to Mrs. 
Robinson, at Hendon, near Sunderland, 
he spoke to Mrs. Surtees, who met him on 
the terrace, despondingly of himself, 
though then affected apparently only with 
a common cold. This was on Monday 
the 27th of January, 1834. He was always 
averse from confinement to the house, and 
it was a rare day indeed, when, as he said, 
he did not, like the snail, creep out under 
his sunny southern wall. And this habit 
he continued for some days after his return 
home, without apparent increase of his 
cold: but in the latter end of the week he 
complained of pain in his side. No time 
was lost: the family surgeon was sent for ; 
medicine was administered, and leeches 
topically applied. But inflammation ra- 
pidly advancing, Doctor Brown of Sun- 
derland was called ; who, though deeming 
the patient in danger, was not without 
hope. But Mr. Surtees from the first had 
none, 

“Yet even then his literary zeal con- 
tinued. Before he finally quitted his 
library, although in great pain, his last 
act in connexion with his History was to 
gather together on the back of a letter 
such notes and references as might, for his 


account of Raby, be of use to him in draw. 
ing the character of Sir Henry Vane the 
elder ; and when he had finished his task, 
he said to Mrs. Surtees, ‘ Annie, I have 
got him here.’ Mrs. S. remarked that 
she saw nothing but hieroglyphics, and 
she was apparently right. This letter 
back is preserved; and to any one but 
Mr. Surtees himself it would have been 
perfectly unintelligible. It consists of 
scraps and scrawls, of long lines and short 
lines in the most disorderly direction, 
ziz-zagging and crossing each other in 
every possible way; but to Mr. Surtees 
every scratch of the pen had its meaning ; 
and it is perhaps well for the memory of 
Sir H. Vane, that Mr. Surtees did not 
live to paint his character at full length. 

‘The last time but one Mr. Surtees left 
his library, he looked wistfully round, and 
said, ‘ Annie, I shall never be here again : 
these books will be yours.’ ‘ So they may, 
Surtees,’ was the~reply,—‘ and I should 
never like to part with them: but don’t 
you think it would be well to send your 
manuscripts to some public library, where 
they would be of use.’’ The answer was, 
‘You are right; and if it please God I 
should live a day or two, I will make a 
selection of them myself.’ 

‘“* A short time after this, he was, laid 
up ona his sick-bed, when a bright sun re- 
minded him of his favourite time of year, 
and he said, ‘1 shall never more see the 
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peach-blossoms, or the flowers of spring. 

It is hard to die in spring.’ Perhaps he 

thought of his favourite Leyden’s lines.— 

‘ But sad is he that dies in spring, 

When flowers begin to blow and larks to 
sing, 

And makes it doubly hard with lite to part.’ 


For it had been his constant morning 
custom to watch the blossoms as they 
came out, and the first of the year was 
generally laid on the table, where his 
friends met at breakfast. 

“** God,’ as he said, ‘had placed him 
in a Paradise ; and he had every thing that 
could make a man happy.’ Yet, emi- 
nently calculated as he was to enjoy such 
blessings, and nervous as his constitution 
was, he met the nearer approach of death 
with composure, with gratitude, and resig- 
nation to the will of Him whose benefi- 
cence had given, and whose pleasure it 
was now to take away. 

‘* His mind had always been happy, in 
never feeling a shadow of doubt on the 
truth of Revelation ; and he felt, in the 
hour of trial, the blessedness of that faith 
which through life he had professed. Nor 
had his faith been a mere general acqui- 
escence. He was a constant attendant on 
public worship, in family prayer ; seldom 
a day passed without his little Greek 
Testament being in use: and he told the 
Rev. C. G. Wheler of Durham (the ex- 
emplary Chaplain of the Prison there,) 
that he almost daily read in Sir George 
Wheler’s ‘ Protestant Monastery.’ 

‘“‘About two o’clock on the Friday 
morning (Feb.7,) he said to Mrs. Surtees, 
‘Annie, I am very ill. I should have 
liked to have received the Sacrament : 
but I am too ill now to send for any one : 
but I give it to myself. Don’t make 
yourself uneasy as to my state. I think 
as deeply as man can think. You know I 
have been blessed in the power of memory, 
and use it in repeating things to myself. 
I can’t hear you read: my head won't 
bear it.’ In the morning, he said, ‘ Poor 
Bradley ! he won’t like to dig my grave: 
he knows where I wish to be buried. I 
pity your mother most: she is an old 
woman,—and has had many sorrows ; and 
she has loved me as 1 loved her. As to 
Mary, she’ll soon come to live at Mains- 
forth. Ihave left you for your life every 
sixpence I possess, and I hope the sun 
will go down brightly shinning on your 
latter days. But now let us talk no more 
of the affairs of this world.’ 

‘* A gleam of his characteristic humour, 
in affectionate appreciation of his wife’s 
character, appeared even a night or two 
before his death. He was lying in an 
inner chamber, and, at his own request, 
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alone and in darkness, when a time-piece, 
which marked the half-hours by a single 
stroke on the bell, struck, as he thought, 
one o’clock, and he rapped on the parti- 
tion for the medicine which was to be 
taken at that hour. Mrs. Surtees, who 
was watching in the outer apartment, came 
to him and said, ‘ Surtees, it is not one 
yet.’—‘ Yes, it is,’ he replied. ‘ You are 
mistaken,’ she answered, ‘ it cannot be.’ 
—‘ Nay, then,’ said he, ‘Annie, what is 
to become of the world, if you are begin- 
ning to lie ?’ 

“About two o’clock on the mournful 
day he died (Feb. 11,) he called Mrs. 
Surtees to the bedside, and said, ‘ Annie, 
I am dead.’ The answer he heard was a 
prayer, that he might sleep in Jesus. 
Affection was strong in death; for he 
seemed conscious of nothing but the name 
he had been so long used to. 

‘On the 15th he was carried to that 
grave which ‘ poor Bradley’ had dug deep 
in the rock that forms the brow of the 
hill on the south side of Bishop Middle- 
ham church-yard, though his parents were 
both interred in the church itself. For 
often, when pacing the ailes after service, 
he had said to his friend Mr. Raine, ‘ My 
father lies here, and my mother lies there ; 
but I hate burying in a church.’ The spot 
had been selected by himself, and was 
close by the side of his brother-in-law, 
Marshal Robinson, Esq. and Marianne 
Page, the niece of his wife, who died at 
school in Durham, for whom he had a 
most affectionate regard, and he had often 
gone down unseen to plant a flower on 
these graves. He was borne thither on 
the shoulders of his sorrowing tenants : 
and the only ceremonial attendants were 
two mourners,—Thomas Surtees Raine, 

isq of Pilmore House, and Mr. Ralph 
Robinson, of the Durham University: 
together with six gentlemen,—some his 
nearest neighbours, and some his dearest 
friends, as pall-bearers. The Rev. Chris- 
topher Robinson, Vicar of Kirknewton, 
Northumberland, preceded the corpse, 
and read the funeral service. A numerous 
attendance followed of tenants and neigh- 
bours, who felt they had lost a friend ; and 
of yeomanry and peasantry, whose recol- 
lections of past kindness impelled them to 
pay this last tribute of respect, and grati- 
tude, and affection:—for the general be- 
nevolence of the deceased was not of that 
description which evaporates in feeling ; 
but had been concentred in actual benefi- 
cence, which himself and his lady habitu- 
ally exercised in unostentatious charity, 
and kindly personal attentions to all around 
them. 

‘* In the chancel of Bishop Middleham 
church has been erected an elegant monu- 
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ment, carved in Roche Abbey stone, the 
design of which was presented to Mrs. 
Surtees by Mr. Blore, whose talents have 
contributed so much to the embellishment 
of the History of Durham. On the mar- 
ble tablet is the following inscription. 
** ROBERT SURTEES, 
of Mainsforth, Esq. M.A. and F.S.A. 
the only Son of Robert and Dorothy Surtees, 
and theAuthor of the History and Antiquities of 
the County Palatine of Durham, 
was born on the first day of April, 1779, and 
died on the eleventh day of February, 1834. 
He married Anne, third daughter of 
Ralph Robinson, of Herrington, Esq. and by her 
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this Monument is erected to his Memory. 
His talents, acquirements, and character 
are developed in his Book ; and in the Memoir 
of his Life prefixed to it by a friendly but 
impartial hand. His Christian Faith, 
principles, and hopes, are best described in 
his own memorable words :— 

“Tam very sensible of the hardness of my 
heart and of my totally corrupt nature. 

** My only hope is in the merits of Christ, but 
1 cannot hope for his grace unless I strive to 
obtain it. What is our business ? To make 
our Election sure—to take heed to our Salva- 
tion. 

** Libera nos, Domine Jesu! audi nos.” 


We have little to add, but that, from an unfortunate and probably unin- 


tended wording of Mr. Surtees’ will, his valuable MSS. coins, books, and 
pictures, which made Mainsforth at once a classical and delightful residence, 
were obliged to be sold; and that the plan of * the Surtees Society,” 
instituted to do honour to his memory, and whose progress and labours we 
have already repeatedly noticed, originated with his friend Mr. Raine. 


THE ROYAL PALACE OF GREENWICH. 
(With a Plate.) 


Ecce ut jam niteat locus petitus, 
Tanquam siderez locus cathedre ! 
Que fastigia picta! que fenestre ! 
Que turres vel ad astra se efferentes ! 
Que porro viridaria, ac perennes 


Fontes ! Flora sinum occupat venusta, 
Fundens delicias nitentis horti. 


THE principal manor of Greenwich 
(generally called East Greenwich) 
after having belonged to the abbey of 
St. Peter at Ghent, and subsequently 
to the monastery of Shene, in Surrey, 
was recovered by the Crown in 1530, 
through an exchange then made be- 
tween the latter house and King 
Henry the Eighth. But there was 
another manor which had been held 
by the Crown from a much carlier 
period, having escheated, as is sup- 
posed, on the forfeiture of the estates 
of Odo Bishop of Baiecux, the Con- 
queror’s half-brother. 

It is supposed by Messrs. Lysons 
that we have traces of a royal resi- 
dence at this place so early as the 
year 1300, when an entry occurs in 
the King’s household book that Ed- 





Lelandi Cyynea Cantio. 


ward I. made an offering of 7s. at 
each of the holy crosses in the Cha- 
pel of the Virgin Mary at Greenwich, 
and the Prince made an offering of 
half that sum. King Henry IV. re- 
sided much at this place, and dates 
his will, in 1408, from his manor of 
Greenwich. Henry V. granted this 
manor for life to Thomas Beaufort, 
Duke of Exeter, who died at Green- 
wich in 1417. 

It was granted soon afterwards to 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, the 
King’s uncle, who, in 1443, had the 
royal licence to fortify and embattle 
his manor-house, and to make a park 
of 200 acres. Soon after this the 
Duke rebuilt the Palace, calling it 
Placentia,orthe Manor of Pleasaunce ;* 
he inclosed the park also, and erected 





* Whether there is any better authority for this name than the poetical one of 


Leland’s Cygnea Cantio, does not appear. 


It is noticed by Lambarde, but he fol- 


lowed Leland, and he adds that it ‘* lost the new name’’ in the time of Edward the 


Fourth, 
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within it a tower on the spot where 
the Observatory now stands. On the 
Duke of Gloucester’s death, in 1447, 
this manor reverted to the Crown. 
Edward IV. took great pleasure and 
bestowed much cost in finishing and 
enlarging the Palace. In 1466, he 
granted the manor, with the Palace 
and Park, to his Queen Elizabeth, for 
life. In this reign the marriage of 
Richard Duke of York with Anne 
Mowbray was solemnized at Green- 
wich with great splendour. 

Henry VII. resided much at this. 
place; where his second son (after- 
wards Henry VIII.) and his third son, 
Edmund Tudor (created Duke of So- 
merset), were born. Lambarde says 
that he beautified the Palace by the 
addition of a brick front towards the 
water-side: and this must be the 
building which appears in the view 
before us.* Stowe mentions his re- 
pairing the Palace in 1501. 

Henry VIII. was born at Green- 
wich, June 28, 1491; and was bap- 
tized in the parish church by the Bi- 
shop of Exeter, Lord Privy Seal; the 
Earl of Oxford and the Bishop of 
Winchester (Courtenay) being his 
godfathers. This Monarch, from par- 
tiality perhaps to the place of his birth, 
neglected Eltham, which had been the 
favourite residence of his ancestors ; 
and bestowed great costs upon Green- 
wich, till he had made it, as Lam- 
barde says, ‘‘a pleasant, perfect, and 
princely Palace.” During his reign 
it became one of the principal scenes 
of that festivity for which his Court 
was celebrated. King Henry’s mar- 
riage with his first Queen, Katharine 
of Arragon, was solemnized at Green- 
wich, June 3, 1510. On May-day 
1511, and the two following days, 
were held tournaments, in which the 
King, Sir Edward Howard, Charles 
Brandon, and Edward Neville, chal- 
lenged all comers. In 1512, the King 
kept his Christmas here ‘‘ with great 
and plentiful cheer ;” and again in 
1513, “‘ with great solemnity, dancing, 
disguisings, and mummers, in a most 
princely manner.” Hall gives a full 
account of the festivities; among 
which, ‘ On the daie of the Epiphanie 








at night, the Kyng with xi other wer 
disguised after the maner of Italie, 
called a maske, a thing not seen afore 
in Englande.’ On the 13th of May, 
1515, the marriage of Mary Queen 
Dowager of France (Henry’s sister) 
with Charles Brandon Duke of Suf- 
folk was publicly solemnized at 
Greenwich. Solemn tournaments were 
held there in 1517, 1526, and 1536. 
The King kept his Christmas at 
Greenwich in 1521, ‘‘ with great no- 
bleness and open Court;” and again 
in 1525. In 1527, he received the 
French embassy at this place. The 
same year he kept his Christmas here, 
‘* with revels, masks, disguisings, and 
banquets royal ;” as he did again in 
1533, in 1537, and in 1543: the last- 
mentioned year he entertained twenty- 
one of the Scottish nobility whom he 
had taken prisoners at Solam Moss, 
and gave them their liberty without 
ransom. 

Edward VI. kept his Christmas at 
Greenwich, in 1552-3; George Fer- 
rers, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn _ being 
“Lorde of the merrie disportes.”’ 
(See Kempe’s Loseley Manuscripts.) 
This amiable young Monarch closed 
his short reign at Greenwich Palace 
on the 6th of July following. 

Queen Mary was born at Green- 
wich, Feb. 8, 1515; and was baptized 
the Wednesday following; Cardinal 
Wolsey being her godfather, the 
Lady Catharine and the Duchess of 
Norfolk her godmothers. 

Queen Elizabeth was born at this 
Palace, Sept. 7, 1533; and on the 
Wednesday following was christened 
with great state, her godfather being 
Archbishop Cranmer, and her god- 
mothers the old Duchess of Norfolk 
and the old Marchioness of Dorset. It 
afterwards became one of her favou- 
rite residences; as will be seen by 
turning over the leaves of Mr. Nichols’s 
Progresses. The account which the 
German traveller Hentzner has left of 
his visit to Greenwich in 1598, is one 
of the best pictures we possess of 
Elizabeth’s court, and on that account 
it has been frequently quoted ; but as 
it also furnishes some particulars of 
the Palace itself, as well as its busy 





* This view was first published by the Society of Antiquaries, in folio, 1767, froma 


drawing then in the possession of Dr. Ducarel. 
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scenes, it cannot be omitted on the 
present occasion : 


‘¢ We arrived next at the Royal Palace 
of Greenwich, reported to have been ori- 
ginally built by Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester, and to have received very magni- 
ficent additions from Henry VII. It was 
here Elizabeth, the present Queen, was 
born, and here she generally resides, par- 
ticularly in summer, for the delightfulness 
of its situation. We were admitted, by 
an order Mr. Rogers procured from the 
Lord Chamberlain, into the Presence 
Chamber, hung with rich tapestry, and 
the floor, after the English fashion, 
strewed with hay rushes, through which 
the Queen commonly passes in her way to 
Chapel; at the door stood a Gentleman 
dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, whose 
office was to introduce to the Queen any 
person of distinction that came to wait on 
her : it was Sunday, when there is usually 
the greatest attendance of nobility. In 
the same Hall were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, a 
great number of Counsellors of State, 
Officers of the Crown, and Gentlemen, 
who waited the Queen’s coming out; 
which she did from her own apartment 
when it was time to go to prayers, 
attended in the following manner: first 
went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights 
of the Garter, all richly dressed and bare- 
headed; next came the Chancellor, 
bearing the seals in a red-silk purse, 
between two; one of which carried the 
Royal scepter, the other the sword of 
state, in a red scabbard, studded with 
golden fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards : 
next came the Queen, in the sixty-fifth 
year of her age, as we were told, very 
majestic; her face oblong, fair, but 
wrinkled ; her eyes small, yet black and 
pleasant; her nose a little hooked ; her 
lips narrow, and her teeth black (a defect 
the English seem subject to, from their 
too great use of sugar); she had in her 
ears two pearls; with very rich drops ; 
she wore false hair, and that red; upon 
her head she had a small crown, re- 
ported to be made of some of the gold 
of the celebrated Lunebourg Table. Her 
bosom was uncovered, as all the English 
ladies have it till they marry; and 
she had ona necklace of exceeding fine 
jewels ; her hands were small, her fingers 
long, and her stature neither tall nor low ; 
her air was stately, her manner of speak- 
ing mild and obliging. That day she was 
dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls 
of the size of beans, and over it a mantle 
of black silk, shot with silver threads ; her 
train was very long, the end of it borne by 
a Marchioness ; instead of a chain, she had 


an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As 
she went along in all this state and mag- 
nificence, she spoke very graciously, first 
to one, then to another, whether foreign 
ministers, or those who attended for dif- 
ferent reasons, in English, French, and 
Italian ; for, besides being well skilled in 
Greek, Latin, and the languages I have 
mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, 
Scotch, and Dutch: whoever speaks to 
her, it is kneeling; now and then she 
raises some with her hand. While we 
were there, W. Slawata, a Bohemian 
Baron, had letters to present to her ; and 
she, after pulling off her glove, gave him 
her right hand to kiss, sparkling with 
rings and jewels, a mark of particular 
favour ; wherever she turned her face, as 
she was going along, every body fell 
down on their knees. The Ladies of the 
Court followed next to her, very hand- 
some and well-shaped, and for the most 
part dressed in white ; she was guarded on 
each side by the Gentlemen Pensioners, 
fifty in number, with gilt battle-axes. In 
the ante-chapel next the Hall, where we 
were, petitions were presented to her, and 
she received them most graciously, which 
occasioned the acclamation of ‘ Long live 
Queen Elizabeth !’ She answered it with, 
‘I thank you, my good people.’ In the 
Chapel was excellent music; as soon asit and 
the service was over, which scarce exceeded 
half an hour, the Queen returned in the 
same state and order, and prepared to go to 
dinner. But while she was still at prayers, 
we saw her table set out with the follow- 
ing solemnity : a Gentleman entered the 
room bearing a rod, and along with him 
another who had a table cloth, which, 
after they had both kneeled three times 
with the utmost veneration, he spread 
upon the table, and after kneeling again, 
they both retired. Then came two others, 
one with the rod again, the other with a 
salt-celler, a plate, and bread ; when they 
had kneeled, as the others had done, and 
placed what was brought upon the table, 
they too retired with the same ceremo- 
nies performed by the first. At last came 
an unmarried Lady (we were told she was 
a Countess) and along with her a married 
one, bearing a tasting-knife; the former 
was dressed in white silk, who, when she 
had prostrated herself three times in the 
most graceful manner, approached the 
table, and rubbed the plates with bread 
and salt, with as much awe as if the 
Queen had been present: when they had 
waited there a little while, the Yeormen of 
the Guard entered, bare-headed, clothed 
in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their 
backs, bringing in at each turn a course 
of twenty-four dishes, served in plate, 
most of it gilt; these dishes were re- 
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ceived by a gentleman in the same order 
they were brought, and placed upon the 
table, while the lady-taster gave to each 
of the guards a mouthful to eat, of the 
particular dish he had brought, for fear of 
any poison. During the time that this 
guard, which consists of the tallest and 
stoutest men that can be found inall Eng- 
land, being carefully selected for this ser- 
vice, were bringing dinner, twelve trum- 
pets and two kettle-drums made the hall 
ring for half an hour together. At the 
end of this ceremonial, a number of un- 
married ladies appeared, who, with par- 
ticular solemnity, lifted the meat off the 
table, and conveyed it into the Queen’s 
inner and more private chamber, where, 
after she had chosen for herself, the rest 
goes to the Ladies of the Court. The 
Queen dines and sups alone, with very 
few attendants; and it is very seldom 
that any body, foreigner or native, is ad- 
mitted at that time, and then only at the 
intercession of somebody in power. 

‘« Near this Palace is the Queen’s park 
stocked with deer: such parks are com- 
mon throughout England, belonging to 
those who are distinguished either for 
their rank or riches. In the middle of 
this is an old square tower, called Mire- 
fleur, suppos2d to be that mentioned in 
the Romance of Amadis de Gaul; and 
joining to ita plain, where knights and 
other gentlemen used to meet, at set 
times and holidays, to exercise on horse- 
back.”’ 

Greenwich Palace continued to be 
frequently used in the reign of James 
I. [is daughter the Princess Mary 
was here christened with great solem- 
nity in 1605. In 1613 it was settled 
on the Queen (Anne of Denmark) for 
life.* The brickwork towards the 
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garden was built by her, and she 
commenced the ‘‘ House of Delight ” 
in the park, which stood on the site of 
the present Naval Asylum. Inigo 
Jones was employed for this building, 
which was left incomplete at the 
Queen’s death in 1619, and was 
finished by Queen Henrictta Maria in 
1635,t as was recorded by a date on 
its front : the ceilings were painted by 
Horatio Gentileschi; and the whole 
house was furnished so magnificently, 
that Philipott (one of the Kentish his- 
torians) says it surpassed all others of 
the kind in England. 

When the ordinance for the sale 
of the Crown lands was made by the 
Parliament in 1649, Greenwich house 
and park were reserved; and, though 
there was afterwards a considernble 
inclination manifested for its sale, and 
some portions of the demesne were 
pared off, yet Cromwell seems to have 
contrived to preserve it; and it was 
twice, in Dec. 1651, and again in 
1654, declared to be a fit mansion fur 
the accommodation of the Lord Pro- 
tector. 

After the restoration, however, it 
was found to be greatly decayed, and 
in consequence the King determined to 
pull down the old building, and erect 
a new palace on the site. One wing 
of this was completed, at tlie expense 
of 36,0007. ; and that wing still re- 
mains, having been converted, by the 
munificence of William and Mary, to 
the purposes of their humane and po- 
litic institution, the national Hospital 
for Seamen.t 





* “The Queen by her late pacification hath gained Greenwich into jointure.”’ 


Letter of Mr. Chamberlain, Nov. 25, 1613. 


(Progr. of King James, vol. ii. p. 704.) 


+ The account here given is amended from that of Lysons (who says, that Inigo 


Jones was called in for the completion of the House of Delight, by Henrietta Maria,) 
in consequence of a passage in another letter of Mr. Chamberlain, dated June 21, 
1617, as follows: ‘* The Queen is building somewhat at Greenwich, which must 
be finished this summer. It is said to be some curious device of Inigo Jones, and 
will cost about 4000/7.’ (Ibid. iii. 344.) In Sept. 1619, the same writer says, 
“ There is a brick wall making round about Greenwich Park, that will prove a matter 
of no small charge.’’ (Ibid. p. 565.) 

t In the letters patent to the first Commissioners of the Hospital, dated 25 Oct. 6 
Will. and M. the site is described as ‘‘ a piece or parcel ground, part of the Manor of 
Greenwich, containing eight acres, two roods, and thirty-two square perches, bounded 
by the River Thames on the north, and containing by admeasurement along the 
river, from a house in the occupation of Nicholas Smythys, to the east end of the 
edifice called the Vestry, six hundred feet, abutting on the east on the public way, 
leading from the Crane to the Back Lane, south on the old Tilt-yard and the Queen’s 
Garden, and west on the Friars’ road, and other lands belonging to the Crown; toge- 
ther with the capital messuage there lately in building by King Charles tle Second, and 
still remaining unfinished, commonly called by the name of the Palace of Greenwich.” 
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GOETHE’S TABLE-TALK. 
(Continued from November, p. 463.) 


VICTOR HUGO is a man of great 
literary talent, and doubtless has been 
in no ordinary degree influenced and 
benefited by German literature. I 
am almost disposed to compare his 
high qualities to the great genius of 
Manzoni, who is highly gifted, and 
perfect in his art, as are Lamartine 
and Delavigne. When I consider 
Hugo closely in his compositions, 
characters, and general delineations, 
I perceive from whence his colourings 
are derived, and the school in which 
he has been educated, with many 
other poetical and vigorous minds. 
They all have derived much of their 
resources from Chateaubriand, who is 
himself not only a great poet, but also 
a distinguished rhetorician. 


The ode of Manzoni on the fifth of 
May is by far superior to any that has 
been composed on the death of Napo- 
leon. This ode not only displays 
the greatest gift of mind, versati- 
lity of invention, but is at once 
beautiful and congenial to the subject. 
As regards his lovely romance, ‘ Gli 
Promessi Sposi” (the Betrothed), it 
surpasses allothers thathave attempted 
similar delineations. It at once shews 
all the springs of the human heart in 
its diversified and infinite bearings. 
This romance is a model of perfection 
in regard to the external, as well as the 
internal operations of the human soul. 
In his masterly pencilling we are led 
from one species of admiration to an- 
other, and we feel that a charm invests 
all. Whether it be in the delicacy of 
the tints, or the force, strength, or 
depth of colouring, we see and feel 
that he is throughout a finished artist. 
Such is the warmth of his imagi- 
nation, that his descriptions act as a 
spell upon the senses of the reader. 
He possesses the genius of investing 
trifles with great interest, and of making 
them contribute to an important end. 
It is a distinguished feature in his 
compositions, that, while he displays 


in all his writings the highest degree 
of sentiment, he never degrades his 
ability by descending into mere senti- 
mentalism ; and, indeed, asa romance 
writer, Manzoni’s productions consti- 
tute master-pieces of descriptive deline- 
ations. While he retains his character 
asa poet he is great, but ashesometiines 
indulges in a sudden turn into history, 
such as the description of war, famine, 
or pestilence, then he loses that dis- 
tinction, and at once sinks into a mere 
chronicler. His great love for the real- 
ity, in this respect, has led him into 
error ; but, as soon as these dry details 
move from the stage of representation, 
and the characters of the romance re- 
appear, then, and then only, does 
Manzoni shine in all his glory as a poet. 
It is true, that he treats his subjects 
with all the clearness and beauty of an 
Italian sky; but, when he throws off 
the robe of the poet, and puts on the 
mantle of the historian, with the na- 
kedness of a mere chronicler, then 
does his description of war and famine, 
already so repulsive by their own proper 
nature, become insupportable. This 
defect appears to me accounted for on 
these grounds—Manzoni, like Schiller, 
was born a poet, and not an historian ; 
but such is the dearth of great charac- 
ters of our age, that neither of these 
poets could meet with a single indi- 
vidual suitable to their genius for deli- 
neation ; therefore Schiller seized on 
history and philosophy, and Man- 
zoni on history alone. 

Schiller in the ‘‘ Wallenstein’ * has 
produced so grand and ennobiing a 
piece of composition, so varied and 
yet so descriptive, so powerful and 
yet so elevated, that it ascends above 
all others of a kindred species ; but, 
with these inimitable qualities, it has 
the disadvantage of a similar draw- 
back to that of Manzoni’s compositions. 
The one erred in his character as an 
historian, the other as a philosopher. 
The weight of the two principles does 





* Colonel Mitchell has introduced to the notice of the British public one of the best 
biographical and historical works of late years, in his Life of Wallenstein, Duke of 


Friedland. 


The author has not only acquitted himself well as an historian, but has 


evinced his ability as a most sagacious critic. 


Gant. Mae. Vor, XIII. 
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injury to the purity and success of the 
dramatic and poetical genius of the 
composition. 





In reviewing the many eminent men 
that grace the preceding pages in the 
different departments of learning, it 
would be difficult for an individual in 
the brevity of a few pages to do ample 
merit to their varied and distinguished 
abilities. The opinions advanced by 
Goethe himself were not his studied 
sentiments, but the mere effusions of 
a momentary impulse; and although 
we may differ from him in many of his 
sentiments respecting individual per- 
sons, yet we are bound at the same 
time to respect them as coming from 
a man of lengthened experience, ripe 
judgment, and one of the deepest 
thinkers of the age. It is but render- 
ing a just tribute to his memory, when 
we say that Germany has combined 
in no other individual the graces and 
charms of poetry with the deep-toned 
philosophy which is displayed in all 
his works. These leading features 
constitute the finished excellence of 
Goethe, and place him upon a proud 
and commanding elevation. No man 
who has studied the diversity of hu- 
man genius, the rise and progress of 
human intellect, its different appli- 
cations and final effects upon society, 
but must admire the judiciousness of 
the several opinions advanced by 
Goethe. The man who reasons from 
himself, uncurbed by the authority of 
opinions which are not only cherished, 
but defended, by many, and which it 
would be considered treason to dissent 
from, must feel and think with Goethe ; 
not that he is infallible, but because 
he was determined to adopt only opi- 
nions borne out by evidence and expe- 
rience. If his sentiments are not re- 
ceived and embraced, his judgment in 
forming them, at least, is to be com- 
mended. In this country Goethe is 
too little known to be fully and justly 
understood: it is the only favoured 
few alone, in the higher walks of hu- 
man reason and genius, that know how 
to esteem and value such a scholar. 
The fact is, that, although he thought 
in the age, his thoughts were not of 
the age ; he is one of those great minds 
whose real appreciation is left to pos- 
terity, and which time alone will ripen 
into justice. He is not what is com- 
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monly called a popular writer; his 
genius being of that high practical 
quality, as well as of that deep scruti- 
nizing spirit, which raises the ten- 
dency of all his subjects above the 
common thinking of the many. 

He is one of those high-wrought 
minds whose ideas were of the most 
consummate order and regularity ; 
every thought retained its proper 
order, and assumed its correct posi- 
tion: like the great masters of musical 
composition, he possessed a complete 
mastery over the science of instrumen- 
tation, and foresaw, not only with the 
eye of genius, but also with the per- 
ception of the critic, the position which 
his characters would assume, and the 
effect which they would produce to 
perfect the harmony of the whole. It 
is true, his characters are not of that 
lively, sprightly, and volatile cast 
which distinguish other great com- 
posers, and which makes them so 
much applauded by the bulk of man- 
kind ; (if we may carry out the figure), 
he is not of the Rossini or Bellini 
school ; there is too much science, too 
much depth, indeed too much mind, 
to receive the unanimous commenda- 
tion of men. He possesses the vigour 
and greatness of soul which is found 
so largely in the compositions of Bee- 
thoven and Weber, whose shadings in 
musical skill are of that deep texture, 
which only can be properly understood 
by the great and elevated critic. In 
these remarks we would not attempt 
to raise his genius or imagination 
above the understanding of men gene- 
rally ; but the bearings of all the higher 
order of his thoughts are only for the 
profound. How could it be other- 
wise? for nature herself shaped him 
so. All men of great genius may be 
compared to the most costly Parian 
marble, which is diversified by every 
conceivable veinage. Yet there is a 
variety even in this: some blocks are 
more crowded than others, and the 
veins deeper and morevaried. Such was 
Goethe,—throughout him there was 
the deep interminable veinage, cha- 
racterized by all the richness and pu- 
rity of its qualities. 

From the opinions he has advanced, 
and the characters he has given of his 
contemporaries, we are led to regret 
that he has not advanced more ; but 
what he has said is well stated, 
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Many of the authors whose charac- 
ters and qualifications he has glanced 
at have long received the applause 
and just reward of men of equal emi- 
nence, as ranking high for their great 
and consummate talent, but whose 
weak points did unhinge that order 
which tends to the common good of 
all. Their bias led them to seat ridi- 
cule in the chair where reason alone 
should have her place; but, although 
we observe in some of them these 
blemishes, yet is there so much pure 
gold among the alloy, that we are in- 
duced to overlook the little evil where 
there is so much good. 

There are many noticed among the 
poets and great dramatists that are 
more or less the favourites of every 
reader; and all will be glad to recog- 
nize some of their earliest and most de- 
lightful companions, which come to our 
view with greater zest when they have 
undergone the ordeal of so great a critic 
as Goethe, and have received his com- 
mendation and praise. It may be 
said of some whom he has noticed, 
that they have formed the greatest 
luxury and delight of our existence ; 
and of others we are led to indulge in 
the language of the great poet himself, 
when he said, 

**T knew him as myself, for from our infancy 

We have conversed and spent our,hours toge- 
ther ; 

And though myself have been an idle truant, 

Omitting the sweet benefits of time 

To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection.” 

We will now introduce a few more 
instances from the writings of Goethe, 
embracing his general opinions and 
views of subjects :— 


To think for the mere purpose of 
reflection answers no good end; in 
addition to the mere action of thought, 
we must be gifted by nature with an 
healthy organization, in order to adapt 
its resources to circumstances and 
things. Inasmuch as the ideal, the 
beautiful and sublime, may come forth 
spontaneously, as the offspring of the 
gods, crying out “‘ here we are.” 

{ am accustomed to call classical 
productions the healthy,—the romantic, 
the sick. I consider the poem ‘ Die 
Nibelungen”’ quite as classical as 
that of Homer’s. Both these great 
productions of the human_ intellect 
are bold and vigorous. The works 
of the present day are not romantic 
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merely because they are modern, 
but becanse they are sickly; the an- 
cient productions are not classical 
because they have antiquity merely in 
their favour, but because they are full 
of energy, and fresh, as it were, with 
the dew of youth. If we consider the 
classic and the romantic in these two 
points of view, we soon shall come to 
a right conclusion, proper under- 
standing, and a correct appreciation 
of them. 

The resemblance or relation which 
one part ought to bear to another, 
is the groundwork and foundation 
of the drama. The doctrine of the 
unities is good, as they are intended 
to lead to a legitimate end; but it 
would be absurd to consider them 
as a law from which there should be 
no deviation. The Greeks, notwith- 
standing they were the inventors of this 
tule, do not always strictly adhere to 
it. As, for instance, the scene changes 
in the Phaéton by Euripides, and also 
in many other dramatic pieces of the 
Greeks; as they considered the true 
representation of their subject to be of 
more importance, than vitiating their 
plot by strictly following a mere law. 
The pieces of Shakspeare depart, as often 
asis convenient for the full development 
of the plot of his dramas, from strictly 
following the doctrines of time and 
place; but, although in any of his 
works he is not mindful of this rule, 
all is properly understood, and they 
are so comprehensible in themselves, 
that even the Greeks could not find 
fault with them. 


Most of the French poets of the old 
or classical school have strictly fol- 
lowed this principle, or at least have 
endeavoured to follow the unities ; but, 
by being so precise, they have fallen 
into obscurity, because they develope a 
drama, not by action but by narrative. 

Of what use would all the poets be, 
if they were merely content in re- 
peating what the historian has ad- 
vanced? They must go beyond this, 
and produce something more elevated 
and effective ; they must cultivate the 
effects and arrangements of the charac- 
ters. All the subjects of Sophocles are 
noble, and partake of that elevation of 
soul which has constituted him so 
distinguished: in like manner is this 
principle displayed in all the writings 
of Shakspeare, 
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The world has received as afact the 
historical account, up to the present 
time, of the noble heroism of Lucre- 
tia and Mucius Scevola; but, alas! 
there are historical critics who tell us 
to our very teeth that such persons 
never existed, and that their sublime 
examples are nothing more than fic- 
tions, invented by the genius of the 
Romans. What is this miserable 
truth to us? If the Romans were 
grand enough to imagine such things, 
we ought also to be grand enough to 
believe them. 


I can say that alone in Rome have 
1 fully comprehended what it is to be 
a human being. No where else have 
I found that elevation of mind and 
felicity of feeling which I have en- 
joyed in the Eternal City. Compara- 
tively speaking, ] have never since 
felt myself happy, nor shall 1 during 
the remainder of my life. 








Mr. Urnsan, Dorchester, Sept. 9. 


1 TAKE the liberty of offering you 
one more paper of extracts from the 
Ardeesh-i- Muhfil, onthe Hindoo Fageers 
and Brahmuns, not with the presump- 
tion that I shall afford the readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine any infor- 
mation on a matter of which they are 
ignorant ; but with the persuasion that 
they may be glad to peruse a Hindoo’s* 
account of it, as having a kind of au- 
thority which that of an European 
must always want. 

The word Fageer is Arabic, mean- 
ing poor or mendicant, and is a 
common epithet for several sects of 
devotees or holy mendicants, who are 
sometimes called collectively by the 
synonymous Persian name Durveesh 
or Dervise, and distinctively the Suna- 
sees, the Joghees, the Bdiraghees, the 
Nanuk Punthees, and the Jutees. 

The first sect is that of the Sund- 
sees, ‘ whose way is to give up carnal 
desire and worldly pleasure, and to 
occupy themselves in intolerable cere- 
monies and painful austerities.* They 
lie so long on the earth that they 
adhere to it, and twist their hair till it 
becomes matted.» They occupy them- 
selves day and night in meditation on 
God, and bow their heads in his wor- 


* "The Avdcesh-i-Muhfil was written by 
ivarned Hindoo, Sher Ali Afsos. 
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ship. They hold no communication 
with any one,‘ and have no wish for 
anything. Naked from head to foot,* 
they rub their bodies with bhubhoot 
(ashes of cowdung); and giving up 
worldly honour and glory, what au- 
sterities they undergo in the high way ! 
Although their outward state is mise- 
rable, yet their noble hearts are full of 
grace, and although their bodily form 
is desolate, their spiritual existence is 
happy. Some of them cultivate silence, 
and remain holding converse and dis- 
putation with their ownsouls.* One, 
neglecting his body, and holding his 
hand towards heaven, catches, as it 
were, the skirt of his cbject of desire, 
(mutloob, objectdesired,*) whileanother, 
hanging in a tree, burns his proud 
soul in the fire of affliction.! One stays 
day and night in a place of worship in 
prayer to god; and another, looking 
no longer at this world, but gazing on 
the sun,’ beholds another world with 
the eye of his heart. In short, these 
people spend their whole time in de- 
votion, and afflict their souls every 
moment, and in austerities of the most 
painful kind.* | Who is there besides 
that has strength to undergo them or 
even to think of them: If I should 
give the names of all the tribes of this 
sect, and an account of their habits and 
laws, with a full description of their 
modes of worship,’’ says the writer of 
the Selections, ‘‘I should make my 
story very long.” 

TheSunasees arethe Gymnosophiste, 
or naked philosophers of India, spoken 
of by the Greeks and Romans; and 
the foregoing account of them will be 
corroborated and illustrated by the 
following extracts from Latin and 
English books; and, for the sake of 
facilitating the comparison of the coin- 
cident bservations of the Hindoo and 
European writers, I have marked them 
with the same alphabetical letters. 

Cicero (Tuscui. Quest. lib. 5,) 
says, ‘Que Barbaria India vastior, 
aut agrestior? in ed tamen gente pri- 
mum ii, qui sapientes habentur, nudi ¢ 
wztatem agunt et Caucasi nives hiema- 
lemque vim perferunt sine dolore : 
cumque ad flammam se applicaverunt 
sine gemitu aduruntur.” He names 
also the Suttces. 

“‘Some of them,’’ says Goldsmith, 
in his Geography, ‘‘enter into a 
solemn vow to continue for life in one 
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unvaried posture. * * *Some crawl on 
their hands and knees for years around 
an extensive empire; and others roll 
their bodies on the earth from the 
shores of the Indus to the banks of the 
Ganges, and collect money to enable 
them either to build a temple, to diga 
well, or to atone for some particular 
sin. Some swing during their whole 
life, in this torrid clime, before a slow 
fire ; others suspend themselves, with 
their heads downwards, for a certain 
time, over the fiercest flames.” 

*‘I have seen,” says Mr. Forbes, 
“‘a man who had made a vow to hold 
up his arms in a perpendicular manner 
above his head, and never to suspend 
them; at length he totally lost the 
power of moving them at all.° He 
was one of the gymnosophists, who 
wear no kind of covering,’ and seemed 
more like a wild beast than a man; 
his arms, from having been so long in 
one posture, were become withered 
and dried up ;° while his outstretched 
fingers, with long nails of twenty years’ 
growth, gave them the appearance of 
extraordinary horns: his hair, full of 
dust, and never combed, hung over 
him in a savage manner; and, except 
in his erect posture, there appeared 
nothing human about him.” 

The writer of the ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Cadet,”’ tells us that he saw a Faqeer, 
measuring his way to Juggernaut with 
his body, by placing his feet in every 
subsequent prostration where his head 
had touched ground in the former one; 
and that he had come more than three 
hundred miles of prostrations, and had 
about four hundred more to go. 

**To obtain the favour of Brahma 
they suffer most dreadful tortures,* 
(says a paragraph in Kelly’s Geogra- 
phy,) and the austerities some of them 
undergo are incredible to those that 
have not been eye-witnesses of them." 
Some stand for years upon one foot 

_ with their arms tied to the beam ofa 
house or branch of a tree.f* * * Some 
sit in the sun, with their faces looking 
upwards,® till they are incapable of 
altering the position of their heads.” 

It may be worth while to observe, 
that it was a glory with Socrates to 
undergo some such austerities as these ; 
as we are told by A. Gellius (Lib. 2, 
c. 1.) that he used to stand “* pertinaci 
statu, perdius atque pernox a summo 
lucis ortu ad solem alterum orientem, 
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inconnivens, immobilis, iisdem in ves- 
tigiis, et ore atque oculis eundem in 
locum directis cogitabundus, tanquam 
quodam secessu mentis atque animi 
facto a corpore ;’”’ and he quotes Favo- 
rinus, as saying of him that “‘ wodAakes 
€& HAlov eis HALoy EoTnKer dorpaBearepos 
Tay Tpepveor.” 

European writers have sometimes 
confounded the generic epithet fageer 
with the distinctive names of the tribes 
of fageers, and must therefore be 
wrong as far as the distinctions of the 
Selections are right: and anote toa pas- 
sage on the Indian philosophers in the 
Sth book of Q. Curtius (Delphin Edit. 
London, 1705,) says, ‘‘ Hodiernos 
sacerdotes sive philosophos patria lin- 
gua Jogues (Joghees) appellari ferunt,”’ 
which is wrong, as the chief “‘ Indorum 
sacerdotes” are the Brahmuns; and 
the Joghees are only one sect of the 
Hindoo philosophers. 

The second sect is that of the Joghees, 
socalled from the Sanscrit Jog, penance 
or devotion. ‘‘ These people also day 
and night follow the worship of their 
God; and, by much retention of the 
breath, hubs-i-dum, live hundreds of 
years.”’ (See the account of the 4th 
Shaster, Patunjul, in a former article, 
Gent. Mag. June, 1839.) ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing their great austerities, their 
earthly tabernacle’? (Jamu-i-chakee, 
garment of earth, or body,) ‘‘ becomes 
so light that they can fly on the 
air and walk on the water. By the 
power of exertion, whenever they like 
they can pluck out their souls, and 
throw them into the body of another, 
and becoming invisible they can as- 
sume the shape of whom they will. 
They can foretell things, and make 
gold from ashes. They cope with a 
whole world by the power of enchant- 
ment. They have fellowship with 
Beeroon (heros), but the Baitaloon, (a 
kind of demons) dread their power. 
They heal diseases by a word, and 
instantly know the mind ofa stranger, 
whether friend or foe, though a Joghee 
is a friend of every one. Although 
there is much skill in conjuring and 
alchemy among the Sunasees, yet the 
Joghees have great reputation in those 
sciences.” 

On recurring from this account of 
the Joghees to that of the Shasters, 
(for which I have already referred the 
reader to the Gent. Mag. for June 
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1839,) it will be seen that they are 
disciples of the Patunjul Shaster, at- 
tributed to Soamee Annunt, or, as I 
believe it may be translated from the 
Sanscrit, the Lurd Vishnoo; Soamee, 
meaning Lord ; and Annunt, endless or 
infinite; being an epithet of Vishnoo 
as well as of the serpent Vasuk, which 
is said to support the earth. In 
Smyth’s Hindoostanee Dictionary itis 
said that the Joghees are commonly 
weavers ; though it is stated by the 
Hindoo Selections that many of them 
cultivate alchemy, and the black art. 
1 believe the Joghees are the caste of 
which the women are sometimes buried 
alive with their husbands. 

“The third sect is that of the Bairag- 
hees,’’ a Sanscrit appellation, meaning 
a Recluse or Devotee. ‘‘ They also 
undergo many austerities, and groan in 
penance. Their time is divided with 
much discrimination. ‘They spend the 
day and night in their mode of worship, 
and, absorbed in the love of Ram, 
(the seventh incarnation of the God 
Vishnoo,) and bending before the cre- 
ator, every one keeps on in the way of 
his founder, and never forsakes it. 
Sometimes people of taste among 
them, having composed hymns on the 
unity and wisdom of God,* sing them 
night and morning, and play musical 
instruments of different sounds. In 
their faith it is a noble service of God 
and an act of their worship to come 
into some open place, and dance pub- 
licly, going round inacircle, as it is 
believed among them that whoever 
puts a foot to ground, in this state, 
makes one step towards Heaven 
(munzil-i-muksood, the desired man- 
sion). Many even utter its name with 
their tongue, and turn over their rosary 
of memory.t Many, given to contem-. 
plation, sit in meditation on noble 
objects. They are chiefly occupied in 
the study of the Bedant Shaster ; and, 
having learnt the mysteries of know- 
ledge, and the secrets of the unity of 


* See the account of the Bedant, or 
Weedant, or Veedant Shaster, Gent. Mag. 
June, 1839. 


+ That is, I believe, they use the 


Soomrun or rosary, to keep an account of 
their steps in the devotional dance, or the 
times they have named the munzil-i-muk- 
sood : a striking coincidence with the use 
of the rosary in the Roman Catholic 
Church, 
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God, they fill their hearts” (literally, 
khanu-i-dil,’ the house of the heart,) 
“‘with light. There are many sects 
of them, each called by the name of 
its founder.” 

The fourth sect are the Nanuk Pun- 
thees, (whom we commonly call sikhs, 
or oodasees,) the founder of whom was 
Baba Nanuk. ‘‘These people also, 
agreeably to the precepts of their 
leaders, occupy themselves in the wor- 
ship of God ; but this is the essence of 
their worship, that, being instructed 
by teachers, they delight hearers by 
singing doohree, chihund, and kubit, 
(three kinds of devotional music,) and 
do not restrict themselves to medita- 
tion upon anything.” 

The 5th are the Jutees. ‘‘ These 
also undergo hard abstinence and se- 
vere toils. They stay in meditation 
forty days in succession, bearing the 
long pain of hunger and thirst. They 
do not pamper their bodies, nor is 
the name of eating and drinking fre- 
quently uttered by their tongues. 
They do not go about in the rainy 
season, nor even put out their feet, 
lest they may hurt some worm or in- 
sect, as they believe the protection of 
living things to be a great duty. On 
this account they do not kindle 
fire, or cook food ; and they think it 
a crime to erect buildings, to light a 
lamp, to sink wells, or even to draw 
water from them, as it may be the 
cause of harm to some animal. More- 
over they eat no vegetables or green 
fruit, because with them such things 
are thought a kind of animals. If 
they are very hungry or thirsty they 
ask for what they need at the houses 
of their followers, and eat or drink it; 
and they think it right to wear ragged 
clothes. They do not believe in God, 
for it is a precept of their founders, 
that as grass grows of itself, and has 
no sower, so is the production of man 
and brutes, and that they have thus 
come and gone from eternity; nor do 
they believe in future retribution. 
They are necessitarians ; they say that 
the body of man is of four elements, 
and at its dissolution each will mingle 
with its origin: they will not on any 
account give people fire or water, 
which all other sects of Hindoos think 
it their duty to do, though they hold 
it to be a good act to throw oil on an 
extinct lamp. They think it wrong to 
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put a razor or scissors to their beard, 
but that it should be plucked out by 
the hand. It is a merit not to move 
their teeth, or open their mouth, and 
to be dirty and not to bathe. If their 
hands become full of dirt, they will 
not wash them, or consider themselves 
impure ; and on these accounts, all 
other Hindoos, who believe in a God 
of justice, and the rewards and pains 
of eternity, abhor this sect, and do not 
think it right to associate with them, 
or even to speak to them.” 

‘“‘The Brahmuns also are an an- 
cient caste, which, according to the 
Bed, are thought to have remained pure 
from the creation of the world, but 
do not attend to those systems 
which other sects have chosen for their 
rule.” 

‘‘They do not receive a man of any 
other sect into their caste, however he 
may wish it; nor would a Brahmun, 
having forsaken their way and chosen 
another caste, be readmitted into their 
body, though he should seek their 
fellowship with the most earnest 
prayers. 


“In this caste there are four Asrum 
or Ayeen, (sects or tribes,) 

Ist. The Bruhmuchurj, who never 
marry, and occupy themselves in the 
study of physical and moral philo- 
sophy. 

“©Ond. The Girhists, or house- 
holders, who marry and rear fami- 
lies, and occupy themselves in worldly 
matters. 

“3rd. The Banuprusths, or ancho- 
rites, who, when they are middle-aged 
and fathers of children, leave their 
families and go into the woods with 
their wives, and live in penance and 
devotion, eating nothing but fruits. 

“4th. The Sunyases, who cut them- 
selves off from all family connexions, 
and occupy themselves in severe au- 
sterities.”’ 

“‘And the four Barun or Hindoo 
castes are, 

Ist. The Brahmuns, who occupy 
themselves chiefly in reading the Bed, 
and the study of science. 

“ond. The Chhutrees, who rule and 
administer the laws, as rajas or 
magistrates; and conduct military 
Matters, as rajas, officers, or sepoys. 

“‘3rd. The Baises, whose occupa- 
tion is commerce, trade, dealing, and 
banking.” They are the banians, or 
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merchants, who act as factors to the 
East India Company; and carry on 
most of the Hindoo trade. 

“4th. The Soodurs, who are servants 
to the other three castes.” 

Of the four castes, the Brahmuns 
are said to have originated from the 
mouth of Brahma, the Chhutrees from 
his arms, the Baises from his body, 
and the Soodurs from his feet; and 
therefore the Brahmuns teach, the 
Chhutrees defend and rule, the Baises 
enrich the state by commerce, and the 
Soodurs serve. 

In the account of the Bairagees, the 
writer of the Selections speaks of Ram, 
the seventh incarnation or avatar of the 
god Vishnoo, The Hindoos believe that 
there will be ten of these avutars, and 
that one of them will be assumed in 
later times at Hurmundir, now a place 
of pilgrimage in the old city of Sum- 
bhul, about eighty miles north-east of 
Delhi. In the account of the Joghces 
he alludes to their alchemy, by which 
they make gold from ashes; and, in 
the geographical part of the Selections, 
he says, that in Bushbhur there is 
much gold, the cause of which is said 
to be that the philosopher’s stone is 
frequently found in the gravel of its 
soil, and iron and copper become 
golden by touching it, and that the 
inhabitants are cunning enough to 
shoe horses and oxen, and send them 
to graze on the hills, whence they 
walk home after some time on gold 
shoes. 

Yours,&c. 


W. Barnes. 


Mr. Urzsan, Dorchester, Sept. 4. 
THE observations which your cor- 
respondent PepripaN made in your 
Magazine for September on the Saxon 
character of the dialect of Devonshire, 
have induced me to send you a few on 
that of my native county, Dorsetshire. 
This dialect, which is purer and 
more regular than that which has been 
adopted as the national speech, is, I 
think, with little variation, that of 
most of those western parts of Eng- 
land which were included in the king- 
dom of the West Saxons, and has come 
down by independent descent from the 
Saxon dialect which our forefathers, 
the followers of Cerdic and Cynric, 
Porta, Stuf, and Wihtgar, brought 
from the South of Denmark, and the 
Saxon islands Nordstrand, Busen, and 
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Heiligéland. It is a broad, bold, rustic 
shape of the English, as the Doric was 
of the Greek ; rich in humour, strong 
in raillery, powerful in hyperbole, and 
altogether as fit a vehicle of rustic 
feeling and thought as the Doric is 
found in the ldyllia of Theocritus. 


But to take up the subject of my | 


letter—its affinity with the Saxon. It 
is very remarkable as retaining in the 
perfect participle of verbs a syllabic 
augment which is found in Anglo- 
Saxon and German, though the Eng- 


A.-Saxon. Paulus cr-bunden wearth Ge-send to Rome. 
a-zent to Rome. 


Dorset. Paul a-bound wer 


A.-Saxon. Simon se apostle wes a-hangen. 
Simon the ’possle wer a-hang’d. 
A.-Saxon. Cenwalh cing waes a-dryven of his rice. 
a-drove vrom his kingdom. 


Dorset. 


Dorset. King Kenwalh wer 


The Saxon Dialect of Dorsetshire: 
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lish has lost it. In German this aug- 
ment is ge, as GE-hungen, hung—from 
hangen, to hang; GE-sungen, sung— 
from singen, to sing; GE-sehen, seen— 
from sehen, to see. 

In Saxon it is Gz or A, the latter of 
which is that retained in Dorsetshire, 
as 

He’ve a-lost his hatchet. 
He has lost his ax. 


He’ve a-vound his hoss. 
He has found his horse. 


Sax. Chr. A.D. 50. 
Sax. Chr. A.D. 90. 


Sax. Chr. A.D. 645. 


The present tense indicative mood sing. of the verb fo be is, 


Dorset. 


I be 
Thou bist 
He is 


A.-Saxon, 
Ic beo 
Thu byst 
He ys. 


Against is in the Dorset dialect and Anglo-Saxon agien. 
The demonstrative pronoun that is in the Dorset dialect thick, with the th 
soft, as in the; and thick is clearly a corruption of the A.-Sax. thy ylca, in 


Scotch the ilk, meaning the same. 


A.-Saxon. Thy ylcan geare hie gefuhton with Bryttas. 
year tha fought wi’ the Britons. 


Dorset. Thick 


Sax. Chr. A.D. 519. 


The pronoun this is in the Dorset dialect thiez and in A.-Sax. theos 


him 
a plough (aratrum) 
a woodpigeon 


The word rather, as in the expres- 
sion I would rather die than do such 
an action, means, sooner or earlier, 
and is the comparative degree of an 
adverb rathe, which is lost from na- 
tional English, though in the vale of 
Blackmore—natale solum meum—the 
expression “I wer up rathe this mar- 
nen,” for ‘I was up carly this morn- 
ing,” is in common use. 

To drong is in Dorset to crowd or 
press, as drangen is in German; and 
a hangen is the slope or side of a hill, 
which the Germans call abhang. 

Many verbs that are irregular in the 
national language are conjugated regu- 
larly in the dialect of the West. The 
imperfect tenses of the verbs blow, 
build, catch, and crow, for examples ; 
being blowed, builded, catched, and 
crowed. 

The Dorset dialect, in most cases, 


4 


hine 
sul 
culfer, a dove. 


en 
a zul 
a woodculver 


substitutes the diphthongal sound ia 
or ya for the long a, as that in fale, 
bake, cake, hate, late, making these 
words tiale, biake, kiake, hiate, liate ; 
the very change which the Spanish 
language has made in the same sound, 
that of e in many Italian words, such 
as bene, certo, inverno, serra, tempo, 
and vento, which are in Spanish bien, 
cierto, invierno, sierra, tiempo, and 
viento; and in like manner the o long 
of English words, such as bold, cold, 
fold, more, oak, and rope, is commonly 
preceded by uw in our dialect, in which 
those words become buold, cuold, vuold, 
muore, woak, and ruope; a change of 
which we find examples in Italian in 
such words as buono, cuore, luogo, and 
uomo, from the Latin bonus, cor, locus, 
and homo, though in these cases the u 
is not sounded so strongly as it is in 
the Dorsetshire words. 
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The initial f of English words is 
commonly rejected for its softer cog- 
nate v in the Dorset dialect, while in 
the Swedish language f is pronounced 
as v at the end of words. 

The study of the provincial dialects 
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would open to philologists much that 
is yet unknown of the structure of 
the English language, and most likely 
lead them nearer to the true pronun- 
ciation of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Yours, &. W.BarRNEs. 


DESIGNS FOR THE ROYAL 


EXCHANGE. 


** A practicable, advisable, and durable edifice.” 
Instructions of the Committee of the Court of Common Council. 


IT will be a matter of surprise to 
strangers to hear that all that was 
required for an Exchange, design- 
ed for the use and ornament of the 
first commercial city in the world, 
should be no more than a practicable, 
advisable, and durable building; 
that, in the instructions issued to the 
artists who were to design, and the 
judges who were to decide upon, the 
future structure, no mention should 
be made of the necessity of the pro- 
jected edifice being grand, magnifi- 
cent, or ornamenta!; or that it was 
expected to be worthy of the metropolis 
of England, commensurate with the ob- 
ject for which it is erected, and, if not 
superior to every edifice of the kind, 
at least that it should not be below 
the level of similar structures in other 
lands. But, unfortunately for the 
cause of the fine arts, in the present 
instance, as well as in many other 
public structures, a sum so_ totally 
inadequate to the erection of a build- 
ing of sufficient importance to oc- 
cupy so excellent a site has been 
named as the estimate, that it is out 
of the power of any architect to pro- 
duce a design which can be deemed an 
ornament to the metropolis. With 
these impediments, it will not be sur- 
prising if a warehouse should be 
built for the Exchange of Great Bri- 
tain, and that a Committee of the 
Corporation of London may regard 
such a structure as a practicable and 
advisable building ; and no one will be 
disappointed, if the edifice raised under 
such control should appear rather like 
a place of meeting for a community of 
shopkeepers. than an Exchange for a 
city of merchants. 

Three architects, in high practice, 
were engaged to inspect the plans, de- 
signs, and specifications sent in, with 


Gent. Mag. Vout, XIII. 





the view of selecting the five best de- 
signs, in conformity with the instruc- 
tions issued by the Committee, and 
which could be erected for the sum 
of £150,000. 

The gentlemen appointed to this 
arduous duty, Sir Robert Smirke, Mr. 
Joseph Gwilt, and Mr. Hardwick, 
proceeded with great fairness to the 
accomplishment of their task, and 
after a careful examination of the de- 
signs they conclude with an expres- 
sion of regret that they could not 
submit for the choice of the Commit- 
tee five designs which they could, 
without many changes in them, report 
as even practicable, advisable, and 
capable of being made durable edi- 
fices, in accordance with the com- 
mon-place ideas of the Committee. 
Nothing was said by these gentlemen 
about grandeur or magnificence, or 
the necessity of the building being an 
ornament to the city ; for which they 
are not to be blamed, as such matters 
were as foreign to their instructions 
as they were to the ideas of their 
employers : hence, however, it may be 
deplored that the competition has not 
afforded a greater opportunity for the 
development of talent and the display 
of genius, the deficiency must be 
mainly attributed to the limited field 
of operation allowed to the competitors. 

Still, the judges gave their decision 
on eight designs, which, as they report, 
they have selected ratheras worksof art 
than as designs which, in their present 
state, they could pronounce to be prac- 
ticable and capable of being made du- 
rable edifices. Five of these designs 
are ranked ina first class, as buildings 
which might, perchance, be executed 
for £150,000, with the above qualifi- 
cation. These designs we will pro- 
ceed to notice in the first instance. 
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The first of the chosen subjects, No. 
36, is by Mr. Grellier. How this pro- 
duction could have been selected for 
pre-eminence as a work of art, is one 
of the many extraordinary circum- 
stances attendant on the competition. 
It appears to be a large structure, as 
common-place as any building could be. 
A clumsy square tower rises at one end, 
and at the other, which is the prin- 
pal front, is a six-columned portico, 
the entablature of which, instead of 
being crowned with a pediment, is 
borne down by a heavy and unsightly 
attic, and which attic is most oddly 
decorated with some very uncouth- 
looking ornaments,—the entire com- 
position appearing like a reminiscence 
of the old front, after the unsightly 
alterations made in the original ar- 
chitecture when the new tower was 
built. It would seem as if the de- 
signer had contemplated the preser- 
vation of some of the old rubbish in 
his new structure; and, in furtherance 
of this object, to have ornamented the 
face of the attic wall with shields of 
arms, and stuck on the parapet, wings 
and other objects incompatible with 
the columns below them. What could 
induce Messrs. Smirke, Gwilt, and 
Hardwick to discover in an Italian 
portico, without the least semblance 
of a classical character, decorated, 
moreover, with heraldic insignia, 
anything like a work of art, is yet to be 
learned. ‘he interior is a court, sur- 
rounded by a naked Tuscan arcade, 
something like the old one, but des- 
titute of the richness of its decora- 
tions. To this design the Committee 
has awarded the premium of £300. 

The next in succession is No. 43, 
by M. Chateauneuf. 

This design, to which the first pre- 
mium of £200 was awarded, is one of 
those productions which possess so 
little of character that it is difficult to 
say for what they are intended. It is 
a large building, with a very high 
roof, having more the air of a theatre 
than any other structure we can name. 
The decorative portions are very plain ; 
the elevation is in two stories, with 
an arcade to the first, the second being 
formed into divisions by ante. The 
principal front has a quaker-like plain- 
ness, and the whole appears to be the 


work of a cautious and almost timid 
hand, fixed to rules, and afraid to 
venture an idea of its own. Though 
far above the first as a work of art, it 
is equally far from possessing the cha- 
racter of a Royal Exchange, or being 
of sufficient importance for the Ex- 
change of London. 

No. 37, by Mr. Sydney Smirke, which 
obtained the second premium of 200). 
is in far better taste than either of the 
two designs which are placed before 
it. The architecture is not unlike 
that of Goldsmiths’ Hall. The area 
is a parallelogram with a surrounding 
corridor: the elevation is made into 
three stories, fronted by a single range 
of columns. The order is Corinthian. 
The principal front, which looks upon 
the west, is ornamented with a noble 
ten-columned portico crowned with a 
pediment. The lateral fronts have 
engaged columns in the centre. It has 
no tower, 

As a work of art this design is de- 
cidedly far above either of the others 
selected. Although there is nothing 
very original in the composition, it 
presents great grandeur, and shews 
more of an architectural character than 
either of the others. However, the 
want of a tower greatly mars the 
magnificence of the design. 

The above are the three first of the 
five designs (mentioned in the Report). 
The remaining two, included in the first 
class, and which received no premium, 
are the following. 

No. 33, said to be the production of 
Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon. This 
is a respectable structure, without any 
thing very striking in its appearance. 
The architecture is Palladian —the 
best portion being the arcade which 
surrounds the oblong square court ap- 
propriated to the merchants. The 
arches are sprung from piers, ac- 
companied by columns : and the de- 
sign is not inelegant. The tower is 
rather insignificant. 

No. 51. Attributed to Mr. Penne- 
thorne, is a Grecian design, and, in 
common with most of the modern 
productions in this style, is distin- 
guished by an affectation of simplicity. 
At the principal front is a six-columned 
portico, behind which rises a huge 
square tower, plain almost to naked- 
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ness for the greater portion of its ele- 
vation, and finished by a structure 
composed of twenty columns arranged 
in the same plan as the tower, and 
surmounted by an entablature. A 
short distance below these columns 
appears a group of sculpture in a pe- 
dimental form, looking like an expe- 
rimental afterthought, to relieve the 
barrenness of the structure. 

The court, in the interior, is very 
cold and heavy; it is quadrangular, 
and surrounded by a corridor, which is 
separated from the area by large 
square piers, crowned by anentablature 
with chaplets in the style of the cho- 
ragic monumentof Thrasybulus. The 
court has an air of gloom and melan- 
choly even in the drawing; it will be 
easy to conceive what would be the 
effect of it on a November afternoon, 
just at the closing of the Exchange 
during a heavy London fog. 

The second class of designs com- 
prehends three others, the cost of 
which the umpires assume would 
vastly exceed the sum fixed upon, but 
which exhibit great talent, and are 
considered to be the work of clever 
artists, but in which they consider 
many essential particulars have been 
sacrificed to grand architectural fea- 
tures, 

The first of these designs, No. 50, 
is, we believe, the work of Mr. Do- 
naldson; a very respectable design, 
having an eight-columned portico with 
a pediment at the principal front. The 
architecture is Corinthian,and theentire 
crder is continued upon the secondary 
fronts, We really do not sce why this 
structure is not equally capable of 
being executed for the sum fixed upon 
with those placed in the first class. 

The next design, No. 46, is re- 
ported to be the joint production of 
Mr. Cockerell and a late pupil, Mr. 
Richardson. ‘This, as a work of art, 
is decidedly the finest in the exhibi- 
tion; it possesses all the requisites of 
a first-rate architectural design. The 
splendour of the structure, and the 
richness of its architectural deco- 
rations, are such as to vie with even 
Roman grandeur. ‘The main feature of 
the design is a vast hypethral hall, 
upon the floorof which opensan arcade, 
forming the first story of the eleva- 
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tion; the second story is decorated 
with series of niches containing 


statues of the English Sovereigns. 
A ceiling, coved in the form of a qua- 
drant of a circle, springs from the 
walls; the soffite is enriched with lo- 
zenge-shaped compartments ; the cen- 
tre being open to the sky, and sur- 
rounded by a balustrade. 

The west front has a six-columned 
portico of the Corinthian order, 
without a pediment, flanked by two 
square turrets crowned with cupolas, 
of a light and elegant character. With 
all the merits of this design, however, 
it is to be regretted that it could not 
be adequately executed for any sum 
equal to that proposed ; but it is evi- 
dent, from the sections, that the mag- 
nificent ceiling and many of the por- 
ticos must necessarily be executed in 
plaster. This defect, however, is not 
to be attributed to the ingenious de- 
signers, but the natural consequence 
of the lowness of the estimate allowed 
for the structure. 

No. 27, by Mr. Mocatta. This last 
design in the second class attracted a 
greater share of public attention dur- 
ing the exhibition than perhaps any 
other of the subjects. It has since 
been an object of considerable interest, 
from the circumstance of an eminent 
builder having, it is said, undertaken 
to erect it for the proposed estimate : 
a fact which has occasioned the de- 
signer to consider himself ill-treated 
by his design having been placed in a 
secondary class ; for which the avowed 
reason was, that its cost would vastly 
exceed the 150,000. 

The principal characteristics of the 
building are an eminent degree of 
lightness and airiness ; a play of fancy, 
and a painter-like style, is observable 
in the architecture ; it struck us, how- 
ever, as too light for the climate of 
England, The design certainly displays 
great genius, and is profusely decos 
rated with sculpture, which, however, 
it is presumed would be omitted in 
the execution, and its absence would 
in consequence greatly injure the effect 
of the entire edifice. 

The interior was occupied by a 
square areca, surrounded by an arcade 
on the ground floor, ‘The columns, of 
the lonic order, sustain elliptical 
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arches ; the wall within the arcade 
has niches intended to receive the sta- 
tues of the Kings; the elevation over 
the arcade has large arched windows, 
the piers being decorated with ante. 
On the whole, this portion has much 
of the air of the old quadrangle. 

The west front has a portico of eight 
columns, which, to possess magnifi- 
cence, requires a greater projection 
than the designer has given to it. 

At each frontof the building is alight 
and beautiful bell-tower, of an origi- 
nal design ; but we fear two fragile for 
the climate of England, and too ele- 
gant to be exposed to the smoke and 
dirt of the metropolis. Each tower 
is square in plan, and composed of five 
groups of columns, surmounted by 
the entablature, on which are placed 
eight very graceful female statues, 
four of which are ina reclining pos- 
ture, and the others standing in grace- 
ful attitudes; the whole surround a 
dome, from which rises a spiral rod 
fora vane. There is not much mean- 
ing to be gathered from these figures, 
which appear more fitted for a theatre. 
The towers would lose much of their 
originality, if the statues were re- 
moved ; and with so Jow an estimate, 
we should not expect to see them ex- 
ecuted. 

We now proceed to comment onseveral 
of the designs, which are passed over 
without any notice by the judges, 
with the exception of some general 
censure. We have not space to notice 
every one of the designs exhibited, 
but will confine our observations to the 
most striking. 

No. 48, we heard, was the work of 
Mr. Shaw, the architect of St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, Christ Hospital, &c. 
The plan is very well suited to the 
site, and the architect has aimed at 
giving to his building the air and 
grandeur of a Roman amphitheatre. 
The architecture is Palladian, and re- 
minded us strongly of the style intro- 
duced into this country by Inigo Jones. 
The principal front is ornamented by 
two small but not inelegant bell- 
towers. The windows are large and 


spacious, and of that description so 
commonly seen in the works of Pal- 
ladio. 

The building is in three portions, 
the central being a large oval arca, 
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surrounded by an arcade, opening from 
an aisle or cloister, fronted by an ar- 
cade. In the centre is placed the 
statue of King Charles the Second. 
The exterior of this area is a lofty 
wall, formed in successive stories, 
each of which has its own order 
shewn in attached columns, in the 
style of the ancient amphitheatres. 
We apprehend this subject to be that 
which, in the report of the architects, 
is described as ‘‘ a design of great ar- 
chitectural magnificence, in which 
a wall one hundred feet in height sur- 
rounds the area appropriated to the 
meeting of the merchants. In this 
latitude,” (they add,) ‘‘ except about 
the summer solstice, and then only for 
a few days, the sun’s rays would never 
fall on the pavement of the area, and 
in the winter solstice they would 
scarccly reach the top of the arcades.” 
We think this censure admits of some 
qualification, and might be obviated by 
lowering the wall a few feet. The ge- 
neral magnificence of the design should 
atone for this minor defect, and we 
feel'certain that no one of the proposed 
structures possesses greater merit and 
is better suited for the purpose: the 
only one in the collection which can 
compete with it is that attributed to 
Messrs. Cockerell and Richardson, but 
which in its present state is far more 
difficult of execution on a reasonable 
estimate than the present design. 

No. 22 is said to be designed by 
Mr. Davies. The entire structure has 
too much the air of a church, and the 
tower in particular strikingly resem- 
bles that of the church built by Sir 
John Soane in Marylebone parish. 
There are colonnades at the principal 
and lateral fronts, and the area is cir- 
cular, the elevation being formed in 
two stories ; on the ground floor is an 
arcade and a corridor; the upper 
story being ornamented with ante. 
The idea of a circular space for the 
merchants is very good, and we are 
not a little surprised to find that it 
has been adopted by so few of the com- 
petitors. 

No. 31, attributed to Mr. Bunning. 

It differs from many other designs 
in this striking particular. The 
principal front towards the west 
is in the form of a semicircle, and 
is fronted by a colonnade of the Co- 
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rinthian order. There is great beauty 
in the form, and the effect we consider 
would be good if it were executed, 
the form being very well suited to the 
site. 

The tower is an extraordinary fea- 
ture and by no means pleasing: the 
lower part is a dome on the in- 
side, covered by a cone, in imita- 
tationof St. Paul’s. It would have been 
as well if it had been surrounded by a 
cupola, like the original; but, in lieu 
of this, the architect has raised upon 
it a pyramidal structure of columns, 
until it assumes the appearance of a 
spire. The whole structure gives an 
idea of an awkwardly executed attempt 
at gaining height. 

We expected to have seen the idea 
of a covered area for the meeting 
place of the merchants a leading fea- 
ture in the designs ; this, however, has 
been adopted in very few instances. 
In one, a vast hall is constructed for 
the purpose, and in which groups of 
columns are made to support a cupola, 
the soffit of which is ribbed, each alter- 
nate interval being pierced; externally 
a larger dome is formed, inclosing the 
whole. The raising of the dome on co- 
lumns gives an idea of insecurity, but 
the ventilation of the vast apartment 
seems to be very ingeniously provided 
for. 

The result of the competition ap- 
pears to be very unsatisfactory : the 
three designs which had the fortune to 
be chosen above their rivals seem, 
after all, to be likely to meet with re- 
jection, and it was at one time reported 
that two well-known architects were 
actively engaged in making a design 
of their own to supersede the chosen 
subjects. That this idea originated in 
mere rumour there can be little doubt, 
as it is evident no man of honour or 
credit would have stooped to so mean a 
transaction ; yet if such an idea had 
been carried into execution, it would 
not have been without utility, as it 
would have gone far to open the eyes of 
the profession tothe evils of competition. 
It would seem that some foresight of 
an occurrence of this kind had led to 
the production of the drawing num- 
bered 41; which appears to be the pro- 
duction of some wag, who doubtless 
held competition in the same repute 
as a burnt child is said to regard 
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the fire, and who has ventured up- 
on a quiz on the entire subject. 
His design is a caricature rude 
enough, it is true, but not with- 
out some concealed pictorial satire. 
He has a tower exactly the model of 
that which is raised upon Christ 
Church, Marylebone, and in the tri- 
glyphs of his Doric there is something 
very like the cloves and allspice in the 
back entrance to a well-known civic 
hall. This drawing isevidently intended 
fora joke; but when the results of so 
many competitions have turned out 
so decidedly unsatisfactory—when the 
finest designs are sent back to slum- 
ber in their maker’s portfolios, it may 
not be an assumption of too great 
foresight to predict that the time is 
not far distant when such subjects 
as No. 41 will be all that a competi- 
tion will produce. 

At present, then,'the question of the de- 
sign of the Royal Exchange isundecided. 
We feel certain that every lover of the 
fine arts will join with us in trusting 
that the subject will undergo further 
consideration, that a larger sum will 
be granted, and that the metropolis 
will not be allowed to be degraded by 
the addition of another building to the 
many mean, common-place, unsightly 
structures with which it is at present 
disfigured, 





Mr. Ursan, Atheneum, Dec. 17. 


YOUR correspondent A. Z. in his 
interesting memorial of the Tookes, 
appears to have lost sight of two con- 
temporary worthies of that family, 
Sir Samuel Tuke of Cressing Temple, 
Essex, Bart. who was killed at the 
battle of the Boyne, and was a lineal 
descendant of Sir Bryan Tuke of Layer 
Marncy, in thesamecounty, temp. Hen. 
VILL. ; and Charles Tooke, son of the 
elder Benjamin Tooke, and a writer of 
some merit in the collection of Poeti- 
cal Miscellanies, 1712, &c. The fol- 
lowing poems in that collection have 
his name attached to them. 

1. To the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Rooke, 
Vice Admiral of England, at his return 
from his glorious enterprise near Vigo, 
1702.—This is well written, and con- 
cludes a well-sustained panegyric on 
the Hero (whose name, by the bye, it 
has been said was originally Tooke, 
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but that he changed the initial letter 
owing to some family feud) with the 
following neat couplet : 


Virtue like solid gold securely shines, 
Nor needs the gaudy varnish of our lines. 


2. Imitation of the 23rd Ode of 
Anacreon, On gold, toa miser. 

3. Part of the 14th book of Homer. 
In this is described the contrivance of 
Juno to lull Jupiter asleep, that Nep- 
tune may in the mean time assist the 
Greeks. 

4. To Lesbia. 

5. The Stolen Kiss. 

6. The Wedding Night. 

7. The State of Nature, a Poem. 

The ancient Barony of Hoo and 
Hastings, created 24 Henry VI. inthe 
person of Thomas Hoo, who died with- 
out issue, there is reason to believe is 
in abeyance in the family of Toke of 
Godinton, as John Toke of Beere 
married Joyce, only daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hoo, brother to the Lord 
Hoo, from which marriage the Rev. 
Nicholas Toke the present possessor 
of Godinton, is lineally descended. 

Such further light as any corres- 
pondent of yours could throw upon 
this subject would be very accept- 
able. 


Yours, &c. CanrTIANUs. 





THE MARRIAGE OF KING EDWARD IV. 


WE find that, in the Review of 
*““Warkworth’s Chronicle,” in our 
last number, we were very incorrect 
in stating that the marriage of King 
Edward the Fourth with Elizabeth 
Wydville, at Grafton, was unnoticed 
by the county histor!an.* We made 
this observation too hastily, on finding 
the circumstance not mentioned in 
Mr. Baker’s gencral history of the 
honour of Grafton, at p. 163; but a 
few pages onward there is a memoir 
of Elizabeth Wideville, as a native of 
the parish, from which we now beg to 
make the following extract : 


*€ Elizabeth Wideville, the ancestress of 
the Royal family, and the first British 


* We are glad to have this opportunity 
to announce that Part V. of this excellent 
Work is now in the press, and will appear 
in the course of next year, 





female subsequent to the Norman Con. 
quest who shared the throne of her sove- 
reign, was the eldest daughter of Richard 
Earl Rivers, and born at Grafton; or, as 
Fuller quaintly observes, ‘sure I am, if 
this Grafton saw her not first a child, it 
beheld her first a Queen, when married to 

King Edward the Fourth.’ 

‘¢ Her first husband was Sir John Grey of 
Groby, who fell in the prime of life, at 
the second battle of St. Alban’s, 17th Feb. 
1460-1, (39 Hen. VI.) leaving two infant 
sons, Thomas, afterwards Marquess of 
Dorset, and Richard. Being a zealous 
Lancasterian, his estates were confiscated 
by the victorious Edward, and his widow 
returned to her paternal home at Grafton. 
In the beginning of the year 1464, the 
King, having no longer any enemy to 
dread, turned his attention toa suitable 
alliance, and the Earl of Warwick was 
despatched to Paris to negotiate a mar- 
riage with Bona of Savoy, sister of the 
Queen of France. His mission was suc- 
cessful; but,in the meantime Edward, 
whilst hunting in Whittlebury forest, be- 
came enamoured of the Lady Grey, and 
sacrificed State policy to love. Their first 
interview, according to Holinshed and 
other chroniclers, took place at Grafton 
house, where Edward repaired after the 
chase to visit the Duchess of Bedford and 
Lord Rivers; but this is scarcely consist- 
ent with probability, as they were adhe- 
rents of the rival rose ; and the popular 
tradition of the neighbourhood is, that 
the lovely widow sought the young mo- 
narch in the forest for the purpose of pe- 
titioning for the restoration of her hus- 
band’s lands to her and her impoverished 
children, and met him under the tree 
still known by the name of the QuUEEN’s 
Oak, which stands in the direct line of 
communication from Grafton to the fo- 
rest, and now rears its hollow trunk and 
branching arms in a hedge-row between 
Pury and Grafton parks. Ignorant of the 
King’s person, she inquired of the young 
stranger if he could direct her to him; 
when he told her, he himself was the ob- 
ject of her search. She threw herself at 
his feet, and implored his compassion. 
He raised her from the ground with as- 
surances of favour, and, captivated with 
her person and manners, accompanied her 
home, and in his turn became a suitor for 
favours she refused to grant at the price 
of honour, 

‘* Finding her virtue inflexible, he yielded 
to the force of passion, and came from 
Stony Stratford to Grafton early in the 
morning of the first of May (1464), and 
waa privately married there by a priest, 
no cue being present cacept the boy whe 
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served at mass, the Duchess of Bedford, 
and two of her gentlewomen. In a few 
hours he returned to Stratford, and re- 
tired to his chamber, as if he had been 
hunting and fatigued with exercise. A 
short time after, he invited himself to 
spend a few days with Lord Rivers at 
Grafton, and was splendidly entertained 
there for four days; but the marriage was 
kept a profound secret. Edward was only 
twenty-two years of age when he formed 
this impolitic and imprudent connexion, 
who at first had not resolution to brave 
the burst of dissatisfaction to which he 
foresaw it would give rise amongst all 
classes of his subjects ; but, weary of con- 
straint, he publicly avowed his marriage 
on Michaelmas day following, when Eli- 
zabeth being led by the Duke of Clarence 
in solemn pomp to the chapel of the 
Abbey of Reading in Berkshire, was de- 
clared Queen, and received the compli- 
ments of the nobility,’’ &c. 


With reference to the remarks in 
Dec. p. 617, on the authorship of 
“‘Warkworth’s Chronicle,”’ it should 
have been noticed that Mr. Halliwell, 
in p. xxvi. of his Introduction, states 
that the volume was presented by 
Warkworth to the college in the year 
1483. It was shown that the tran- 
scription was made in the year 1482 ; 
which certainly increases the proba- 
hility that it was made especially for 
Warkworth, though it furnishes no 
safe evidence of such having been the 
fact. 





Mr. Ursan, Dec. 17. 


SIR Frederick Madden has favoured 
us with his observations on the ortho- 
graphy of the name of our national 
Bard, appealing to the poet’s auto- 
graph ; Mr. Hallam in his “Introduc- 


The Orthography of Shakespeare. 39 


tion to the Literature of Europe,” that 
map of the intellectual world, seems 
inclined to adopt the “‘ specious rea- 
sons”’ offered by Sir Frederick Mad- 
den ; and posterity may be in some 
danger of losing the real name of our 
great dramatic poet.* 

In the days of Shakespeare, and long 
after, proper names were written down 
as the ear caught the sound, or they 
were capriciously varied by the owner. 
It is not, therefore, strange that we 
have instances of eminent persons 
writing the names of intimate friends, 
and of public characters, in a manner 
not always to be recognised. Of this 
we are now furnished with the most 
abundant evidence, which was not suf- 
ficiently adverted to in the early times 
of our commentators. 

The autographs we possess of our 
national Bard are unquestionably 
written SHAKSPERE, according to the 
pronunciation of his native town; 
there the name was variously written, 
even in the same public document, 
but always regulated by the dialecti- 
cal orthoepy. ‘The marriage licence of 
the poct, recovered in your Magazine 
for September, 1836, offers a striking 
evidence of the viciousness of the pro- 
nunciation, and the utter carelessness 
with which names were written, for 
there we find it Suacsrerr. 

That the Poet himself considered 
that the genuine name was Snake- 
SPEARE, accordant with his arms, (a 
spear, the point upward,) seems cer- 
tain, notwithstanding his compliance 
with the custom of his county ; for his 
“*Rape of Lucrece,”’ printed by himself 
in 1594, on the first edition, now before 
me, bears the name of Wirtiam 


* It would be wrong to omit stating, on this occasion, that the opinion of Mr 
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Hunter (whose Shakespearian work is so fully quoted in our present Number) coin- 
cides with that of our present much esteemed Correspondent :—‘‘ I willingly add my 
testimony to the genuineness of the Poet’s autograph ; but express my dissent from Sir 
F. Madden’s proposal that the name of Shakespeare should be changed into Shak- 
spere. Sir F. Madden has overlooked two important points; Ist, that the practice in 
writing of the individual is not the proper guide to what should be the present ortho- 
graphy. Ifit were, we must read Gray and Graye for Grey ; for Lady Jane Grey wrote 
Joanna Graia, and her sister, Mary Graye; when the wife of Lord G. Dudley, she 
wrote Duddly or Duddeley. 2dly, in the time of Shakespeare, there was the utmost 
indifference in respect of the orthography of proper names ; of the name Shakespeare 
itself, there are at least ten or twelve various forms. We have Driden and Dryden. 
Sir W. Raleigh wrote Rawleigh, with other variations in the spelling. The rule in 
this point, as in many others pertaining to language, is the wsaye of persons of culti- 
vation. In the title-pages of his writings, his names is Shakespear, or Shakespeare 
it is so in the folios, the quartos, and the monument at Stratford.”’—(p. 95.) 
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SHAKESPEARE, as also does the “ Ve- 
nus and Adonis,” that “‘ first heir of 
his invention :” these first editions of 
his juvenile poetry were, doubtlessly, 
anxiously scrutinised by the youthful 
Bard. In the literary metropolis the 
name was so pronounced. Bancroft 
has this allusion in his epigrams : 


“To SHAKESPEARE. 
‘Thou hast so used thy pen, or shook thy 
speare, 
That poets startle 
The well-known allusion of Robert 
Greene to a shake-scene confirms the 
pronunciation. I now supply one 
more evidence, which has not hitherto 
been alleged for this purpose, that of 
Thomas Heywood, the intimate of 
Shakespeare, and his brother drama- 
tists: he, like some others, has printed 
the name with a hyphen. I copy from 
the volume open before me : 
*¢ Mellifluous SHAKE-SPEARE.”’— 


2? 





‘* Hierarchie of Angels,”’ 206. 

George Hardinge’s ‘‘ Essences of 
Malone,” are an infelicitous specimen 
of satirical humour; but there lies 
some curious knowledge amid the heap 
of peevish nonsense, and in the second 
part, p. 112, we find the most ample 
evidence how the name was written 
and pronounced in London in the days 
of Shakespeare. 

I rejoice that the most able writer 
on our dramatic history, Mr. Payne 
Collier, has adopted the genuine name, 
as also the judicious Mr. Dyce. I 
here enter my protest : while a drop of 
ink circulates in my pen, I shall ever 
loyally write the name of SHaKE- 
SPEARE. 

The question now resolves itself into 
this :—Is the name of our great bard 
to descend to posterity with the bar- 
baric curt shock of SHaxsrere, the 
twang of a provincial corruption ; or, 
following the writers of the Elizabe- 
than age, shall we maintain the resto- 
ration of the euphony and the truth of 
the name of SHAKESPEARE? 

Yours, &c. 
Tne AvutTuor or 
«* Curtosities oF LIreRATURE.” 


—_————_ 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 18. 


IN a mixed society, I heard lately 
the question raised, What is the 


rank of Baronets of Nova Scotia when 
5 


{Jan. 


they come into England? I was sur- 
prised at the doubt, having always 
assumed, that, by the analogy of the 
case of Peers of Scotland, they would, 
from and after the date of the Act of 
Union, take rank immediately after 
those of their own class bearing Eng- 
lish honours. The rights of Peers are 
secured by § 22, 23 of 7 Ann, c. 11, 
and I had conceived that the rights of 
Baronets also were, by some corres- 
ponding words, in like manner se- 
cured; but, on looking at the Act, I 
see that, though heretable jurisdictions 
are guarded as rights of property, he- 
ritable honours, except those of the 
Peerage, are not noticed ; and the word 
Baronet does not, I think, occur in 
any part of the Act; nor is there any 
provision therein which, even by in- 
ference, appears to me to meet the 
particular case. It seems, indeed, a 
casus omissus in the Act. 

In the difficulty which I felt on this 
occasion I had recourse, as most of 
your readers in similar cases would 
have, to the pages of your Magazine, 
in order to obtain the required authority 
for the decision. I saw that, in your No. 
for May 1791, Vol. Lx1. p. 400, wasa 
query—‘‘ Are Nova Scotia Baronets 
deemed inferior in rank to English 
Baronets, or not ?”’—but to this query 
1 found no answer, nor do I trace 
any revival of the subject in the forty- 
eight years which have since elapsed. 
Allow me then to ask you, or some of 
your correspondents, whether there be 
any and what rule of right in the 
matter? We all know (Lord Balti- 
more knows it to his cost) that, up to 
the date of the Union with Ireland, a 
Peer of Ireland, when he landed at 
Holyhead, became here a commoner. 
I presume that the same was the case 
with a Peer of Scotland, up to the date 
of the Union with Scotland, whenever 
he might have crossed the Tweed. 

If the question be not settled by the 
Act of Union, is there any other autho- 
rity which can now settle it? It is 
understood that Baronets are not ad- 
mitted to take, as such, any place at a 
coronation: is there any other cere- 
monial in which the rank, not of in- 
dividual Baronets inter se, but of 
classes of Baronets inter se, has been 
decided? Has there ever been made 
and admitted a claim of the Senior 
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Baronet, for instance, of Nova Scotia, 
to take rank next after a Baronet made 
in April 1707, and before the Baronet 
made in June 1707, the Act of Union 
becoming law in May 1707? 

If the decision be unfavourable to 
the claim of Baronets of Nova Scotia 
to take precedence next after the Ba- 
ronets created in or before April 1707, 
it must be equally hostile to their claim 
to take precedence of any Baronet 
created either under the Great Seal 
of Great Britain, or under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom; and, 
therefore, if in England they take rank 
at all, it must be by courtesy, and not 
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by right. But, on the other hand, it 
follows equally that, ifthe Baronets of 
Nova Scotia have no claim to prece- 
dency in England, the Baronets of 
England have no claim to precedency 
in Scotland. 

It any of your correspondents should 
give to this question the honour of a 
reply, [ have only to beg that they will 
not keep me in suspense quite so long 
as their fathers and grandfathers kept 
my unlucky predecessor, when he 
asked in substance the same question 
in May 1791. 

Yours, &c. T. Y. S. 


SOUTHPORT, IN THE PARISH OF NORTH MEOLS, WITH THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE PARISH. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE name of this place was a few 
years ago unknown, and was originally 
given on the occasion of opening the 
first edifice erected for the accommo- 
dation of strangers at this part of the 
coast of Lancashire. The name ofthe 
township is South Hawes, which is a 
portion of the parish of North Meols, 
or, as it has at sundry periods been 
called, Mele, Mels, Meales, Mells, 
and Meyles. This district, till lately 
so obscure, and of which even now 
hardly any thing of its early history is 
generally known, is situate on the 
south side of the estuary of the Ribble, 
extending eight miles along the coast 
of the Irish sea. It would appear, 
from the numerous shell beds and 
marine substances found in excavating 
at a considerable distance from the 
sea, that some change in the direction 
of the current has taken place in this 
part of the coast, and that the sands 
which once formed the beach of the 
sea, and were covered every tide with 
its waters, are now inhabited by man. 
It has been matter of dispute, whether 
the land or the water are gaining upon 
each in this terraqueous globe, but it 
is certain that in many places the 
sea has gained on the land, while in 
others there has been a considerable 





increase of dry land, and decrease of 
the sea. In Kent, for instance, the sea 
has retreated from the beach of Sand- 
wich, sunk the small estuary of Solinus 
into an insignificant current, and 
converted a fine harbour, called by the 
Romans Rhutupe, where their fleets 
were regularly laid up, into a valley 
watered by a river. 1 suppose the 
term Meols* to have been given by the 
Britons to those sands which were 
once covered by the ocean, but from a 
recession of its waters in process of 
ages no longer subject to its inunda- 
tions. That there were other places 
so called in this part of the coast, is 
evident from the distinction given to 
this parish of ‘‘ North’’ Meols. There is 
another place to the south of this parish 
called ‘‘ Raven Meols’’ in the town- 
ship of Formby; and perhaps North 
Meols may have been so called for the 
sake of distinction. It is probable 
that the whole of the country as far as 
Church Town and down Marshside 
at one period formed the beach of the 
sea; after that, we find moss and 
marsh. The present beach, which is 
smooth and hard, covers an immense 
area; and, as it afforded facilities for 
sea-bathing, was resorted to from the 
neighbouring villages before any house 
was built at Southport. Those who 














* The term Meales, or Males, has been applied from time immemorial to the shelves 
or banks of sand on the sea coasts of Norfolk; which some have fancifully derived 
from two Greek words, pe, not, and ads, sea; i. e. Me-als, not sea, or no longer sea. 
Spelman, however, speaking of these sand heaps, called Meales in Norfolk, derives the 
name from the Swedish and German ‘* Mul,’’ signifying dust. 
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resorted to this coast for the purpose 
of bathing took up their abode at 
Church Town, and were conveyed at 
tide in such conveniences as could be 
procured. As the influx of company 
however became greater, it became de- 
sirable to obviate this inconvenience ; 
and the propriety of erecting a house 
at South Hawes, for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers, which was long re- 
garded as a Quixotic undertaking, was 
so manifestly connected with the future 
interests of this place, as to call forth 
individual enterpriseto supply the want. 
Since that time the demand for accom- 
modation and the influx of strangers 
have so rapidly increased, as to make 
new erections necessary, and each 
succeeding year has added to their 
number ; and this placc, which, within 
the memory of many of the inhabitants, 
was the mere abode of fishermen, is 
now become a magnificent little sea- 
bathing village. Sudden, however, as 
has been its rise to reputation, yet, had 
its pretensions to public notice been 
based on any other foundation than 
real merit, no effort could have ar- 
rested its eventual return to its former 
obscurity, especially as so many other 
rival sea-bathing places have within 
these few years sprung into notoriety. 
To some the scenery of the surround- 
ing district may have little attraction. 
It is true the wide extent of sands, 
stretching to the North and South, 
and, at low water, seaward also, may 
convey a dreary impression of bound- 
less solitude : but it is this peculiarity 
of the parish of North Meols that has 
stamped upon it the character of sa- 
lubrity, for the air is both mild and 
clear, and a reference to the instances 
of longevity recorded in this parish 
affords convincing proof how favor- 
able it is to the prolongation of human 
life. 

The experience of the numerous 
invalids who have resided at South- 
port in the winter, as well as the sum- 
mer months, have in my opinion put 
this question beyond a doubt. But 
the peculiar* class of cases most likely 
to be benefited by a residence here, is 
a subject too much of a professional 





nature, and would require too lengthy 
a discussion, for your publication ; and 
therefore I shall defer all further al- 
lusion to that particular to a more 
convenient season. The draining of 
Martin Meer, which was formerly a 
large pool or lake of fresh water, sur- 
rounded chiefly by mosses or boggy 
land, has had a beneficial effect on the 
salubrity of the surrounding district, 
comprising not only North Meols, but 
Scarisbrick, Burscough, Tarleton, and 
Rufford. But withcut detaining your 
readers with any further remarks on 
this part of the subject, 1 will proceed 
to the more immediate object of my 
paper, the early history of the parish 
of North Meols, so far at least as the 
scanty materials I have been enabled 
to glean permit me todo. We have 
no record of any Roman remains in 
this parish, though, ifsuch ever existed, 
they may have long since been buried 
under those immense sand hills, the 
accumulation of ages. That the river 
Ribble was the Belisama of the 
Romans, is allowed by all antiquaries, 
with the exception of Mr. Whitaker, 
whose arguments to the contrary 
have met with a triumphant refuta- 
tion from the pen of Dr. Whitaker, in 
his History of Whalley. It is not a 
little singular that in Gascony a 
Roman inscription was noticed so far 
back as the time of Selden, with this 
dedication, 

“* MINERVE BELISAME,” 
and Selden regards it as probable that 
the Ribble may have been so called by 
the Romans, from the adoration paid 
to this goddess by the inhabitants of 
the adjacent district. He supposes 
with Camden that the Saxons pre- 
fixed the word Rhe (signifying a river) 
to the Roman Belisama, gradually 
changing it to ‘‘ Rebel” or Ribble, its 
present name. In this opinion I agree 
with Selden, as well as his etymology 
of the word Belisama, which he con- 
siders of Syrian origin, Sow ndya id 
est, ‘‘Domina celi,”’ a title sometimes 
applied to Minerva. However this 
may be, there is reason to believe that 
the banks of this noble river were 
carefully explored by the Imperial 





* There are no instances, in which the benefit of a residence at Southport has been 
more marked than in infants and children, in whom there is not unfrequently an im- 
provement in a few weeks. 
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conquerors, and probably many minor 
military stations established, of which 
no vestige can now be traced, and to 
which, from their inferior importance, 
no allusion is made in the published 
Itinera. 

We know at any rate that the Saxons 
were familiar with this coast, for 
various Saxon coins have been dug up. 
1 am informed there are valuable 
collections found in other parts of this 
hundred, in the cabinets of the re- 
sident gentry. The word Meols is a 
Saxon word undoubtedly, and may 
very well be applied to designate the 
sand hills on this coast ; at any rate it 
was the name which the Saxons gave 
to this part of the coast; and the 
following extracts from Domesday 
will shew the state of this part of the 
Hundred at the era of the conquest. 


‘Domesday Book for Lancashire, South 
of the Ribble. Inter Ripam et Mer- 
sham. ‘Terram infra scriptam tenuit 
Rogerius Pictaviensis inter Ripam et 
Mersham. In Derbei Hundret. 

‘‘Three Thanes held Mele for three 
manors. There is half a hide; it was 
worth eight shillings.” 


A hide (according to Kelham) is 
equal to six carucates in that part of 
Lancashire between the Ribble and 
the Mersey, and if we reckon a caru- 
cate (as 1s generally done) as equal to 
one hundred acres, we have an account 
of three hundred acres in Mele in the 
possession of three Thanes, and valued 
at eight shillings. Now at the period 
of the Conquest it is calculated, that 
£1. was of the worth of about £110. 
of our present money. The annual 
revenue of Mele, therefore, according 
to this calculation, was not worth at 
the Conquest more than £44.* of our 
present money. 

But in order to enable us to form a 
more correct appreciation of the then 


value of Selec, 4 will add some further 
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extracts from Domesday, in which 
some of the neighbouring townships 
are valued : 


‘¢ Chetel held Heleshale (Halsall). There 
are two carucates of land: it was worth 
eight shillings. 

‘*Uctred held Hirletun (Tarleton) and 
half of Merretun (Martin). There is half 
a hide: it was worth ten shillings and 
eight pence. 

‘*Uctred held Leiate (Lidiate). Thereare 
six bovates of land ; wood one mile long ; 
and two furlongs broad: it was worth 
sixty-four pence. 

“ Three Thanes held Fornebei (Formby) 
as three manors. There are four caru- 
cates of land: it was worth ten shillings. 

‘* Edelmundus held Esmedune (Smedone, 
now Liverpool, or Litherpole). There is 
one carucate of land: it was worth ¢hirty 
two pence!” 


Tt is not in my power to state at what 
period the parish church of North 
Meols was first erected (which has 
since given the name of Church Town 
to a village near Southport), but it is 
known to have been subject to the 
neighbouring Priory of Penwortham; 
and at the dissolution, like Penwor- 
tham, it was conveyed to the Fleet- 
woods, in whose family the patronage 
continued until 1748. Butthis church 
certainly existed in Edward the Third’s 
time, for it is expressly mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Nonarum [nquisitiones,” made in 
that reign, in the following words :— 
“Unde ecclesia non taxatur, propter 
ejus evilitatem; verus valor nonarum, 
garbarum, vellerum et agnorum pa- 
rochiz ejusdem xls. de quibus Mels 
cum Crosnes.”’ &c. 

It would appear from this record 
that the Church of North Meols had 
not been valued, as was done at Hal- 
sall, Ormeskirk, and other towns of 
the district, simply because it was so 
small ; but 40 shillings was the value 
of the ninth part of the corn, wool, 





and lambs of the parish.t The Church 





* The present annual rental of the parish, according to the estimate of the county- 


rate, is, 1 believe, about £8000. 


In the Valor Beneficiorum of Pope Nicholas, A. D. 1291, I find no mention of any 
church at North Meols, but there was one at Halsall, aud another at Ormskirk. 

+ In these records it appears that the parishioners of every parish found upon their 
oath the true value (sometimes separately) of the ninth of corn, wool, and lambs ; then 
the amount of the antient tax of the church was stated ; and afterwards the cause of the 
ninth not amounting to the tax or value of the church were assigned ; and when the 
ninth did not exceed the tax, it was assigned for cause thereof that within the valu- 
ation or tax of the church there were other articles included besides corn, wool, and 
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at Halsall was valued at 15 marcs, 
and the Church at Ormeskirk was 
valued at 20 marcs. In this same re- 
cord it is stated that the ninth part of 
all the ‘‘mobilium bonorum ”’ of the 
residents in burgo de Liverpool was 
only 61. 16s. 7d. 

The next antient record to which I 
shall refer is the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
of Hen. VIII. where the Rectory of 
this parish is called ‘‘ Northmelis 
Rectoria,” and Robert Faryngton was 
Rector at the date of the Reformation. 
The value of the living is here stated 
at 8/. 19s.; but from this amount 6s. 8d. 
was annually paid to the Prior of Pen- 
wortham, and8s. 8d. was annually paid 
to the Archdeacon of Chester, ‘‘ pro si- 
nodal’ et procuracionibus;”’so that, after 
these deductions, the net amount of the 
revenue of the Church at that time did 
not exceed 8/. 3s. 8d., while the value 
of the Rectory of Ormeskirk at the 
time of the Reformation is estimated 
at 317. 13s. 4d., and that of Halsall 
Rectory at 241. 11s. 4d. There were 
also two Chantry Chapels at Halsall, 
one of which paid to the Earl of Derby 
18d. annually, and 2s. a year to the 
Abbey of Cockersand; but neither of 
them paid any acknowledgment to 
Burscough Priory. Under the head of 
payments to the Rectory of Penwor- 
tham, there is ‘‘ Northemel”’ 6s. 8d. 

It appears that Northmels,or North- 
moles, was the name given to this dis- 
trict in Edward the First’s time, and, 
I believe, earlier. In the ‘‘ Placita de 
quo warranto (Com. Lanc.)”’ Henry de 
Lacy was summoned to shew, ‘‘ quo 
warranto ”’ he claimed a right to all 
wrecks on the sea line of his manor of 
Penwortham, and in ‘‘ Northmoles.” 

In a list of the nobility and gentry 
in the county palatine of Lancaster, 
from the time of Henry VIIth to the 
accession of William IL[. from original 
records, and the MSS. of Sir John 
Byrom, Sir George Booth, Mr. John 
Hopkinson, and others, with the or- 
thography preserved both of persons 
and places, I find, «fer alios, the fol- 
lowing connected with this part of the 
county : 
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Hesketh of Hesketh 

of Aughton 

of Whye Hill 

of Poolton and Maynes 
of Meales 

of Rufford Hall 
Kitchen of North Meales 
Meales of Meales 

Morecroft of Ormskirk 
Scaresbreck of Scaresbreck 





In the ‘ Calendarium Inquis. post 
mortem ”’ of the Duchy of Lancaster, I 
find that, in Henry VIIIth’s time, 
Hugh Aghton held messuages and 
land in Northmeles, and at Barton 
juxta Halsall. In the 4th of Edward 
VI. John Aghton held North Melleye 
maner’, and Northmeles and Barton 
juxta Halsall. In the 32d of Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth, the wife of John Bold, held 
the maner’ of North Meales. Inthe 
43rd of Elizabeth, John Bold - held 
North Meales maner’. In the 2nd of 
James 1. Barnabas Kytichine held 
North Meales maner’, cumaliis. In 
the 11th of James I. Thomas Boald 
held (inter alia) North Meales maner’. 
In the 12th of Charles I. Richard Bold 
held North Meales maner’. In the 
17th of Charles I. Edward Gorsuch 
held lands in the following places :— 
Scaresbrecke, Ormeskirke, Burscough, 
Penwortham, and North Meales. I 
find also in another place, in the 10th 
of Henry VIII. Gilbert Sutton held 
Scaresbreck maner’, Ormskyrke, Bores- 
cough, Penwortham, Northmeles and 
others. Inthe 2nd and 3rd Phil. and 
Mar. William Bannister held lands in 
Northmelles. In the 2nd Charles I. 
Hugo Hesketh held. Northmelles 
maner’; and with respect to the ad- 
vowson of the parish church of North 
Meules, I find it stated that in 33rd 
Eliz. John Fleetwood held Penwor- 
tham maner’, grangia et piscaria, and 
among others the advowson of the 
church of Northmeils; and in another 
part, in the 2nd Charles I. Richard 
Fleetwood is said to hold the advowson 
of Northmells. Inthe 17th Edw. I. 
I find in another document that Henr’ 
de Lee held the manor of Meles. 

One of the oldest families in this 





lambs, such as the dos, or glebe of the church, tithe of hay, and other tithes; and if 
any Abbey, Priory, or other religious corporation had property within any parish, the 
ninth arising from such property was found and returncd, 
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part of the county of Lancaster is that 
of Scaresbrek. They are recorded in 
the Inquisitiones post mortem, in 24th 
Hen. VII. to have held the manor of 
Scaresbreke, Burscogh, Ormskyrk, &c. 
&e. 

In the Calendar to the Pleadings of 
this Duchy I find that Richard Aghton 
has a suit against Bartholomew Hes- 
keth, touching a disputed title of land. 
and tenements in North Meyles manor. 
In Edward V1.1 find Lawrence Water- 
ward, clerk, Parson of Norhmells 
church, plaintiff, against John Bolde, 
the matter in dispute being ‘‘ inter- 
ruption of way to lands and grounds 
called Parson’s meadows, at North- 
mells.”” In 1 and 2 Phil. and Mar. 
Peter Prescott, clerk, Parson of North 
Meyles church, is plaintiff, and John 
Fletewood and John Bolde and others 
are defendants, and the matter in dis- 
pute is a title to the mansion house, 
glebe lands, and tithes of North Meyles 
Parsonage. In3 and 4 Phil. and Mary, 
John Bolde and Elizabeth his wife are 
the plaintiffs, and William Stopforthe 
defendant, and the matter in dispute 
was ‘‘disturbance of possession of 
meadow lands at Northemels, in breach 
of decree.” In 2 Edward VI. William 
Charnock is plaintiff, and John 
Awghton and others defendants, the 
matter in dispute, ‘‘ trespass on the 
court leet, and illegal levy of amer- 
ciaments in Penwortham manor and 
Northmyles.”’ There is also a suit in the 
2d and 3d Phil. and Mary, in which the 
matter in dispute is title to twelve 
acres of meadow, with the appurte- 
nances, called Baldemanyoks, other- 
wise Baldymaryehokes, and otherwise 
called the Wykes, in Northmeales 
parish. In this cause William Stop- 
peforth claims, by purchase of Thomas 
Gorsuche and Margaret his wife, as 
seised in fee in right of the said Mar- 
garet Gorsuche. The defendants were 
John Bolde and Elizabeth his wife, 
Robert Wright, Percivall Brekill, 
Thomas Ball, and others, the said 
Elizabeth claiming, with her sister 
Anne, wife of Barnaby Kecheyn, as co- 
heir of John Agheton, deceased. In 
the 19th Hen. VII. the King’s Esche- 
ator of the county is plaintiff, and 
Sir Henry Halsall, Knt. defendant, 
and the matter in dispute was title 
to lands in Northmelys and other 
places. 
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There are few of your readers in 
this part of the kindgdom who do not 
feel a lively interest in the rising im- 
portance of Southport; and since no 
attempt has yet been made to elicit 
materials relating to the early history of 
the district in which it is situate, it will 
not be unacceptable or incompatible 
with the object of your Magazine to 
have made a beginning in this respect, 
especially as it may be the means of 
drawing other labourers into the field, 
and induce some competent person 
who, with the talent, has also the time 
necessary to accomplish the more im- 
portant object 1 have above alluded 
to, viz. a comprehensive History of 
the Hundred of West Derby. 

The West Derby Hundred is the 
largest and most valuable of the county, 
though other divisions may boast a 
larger population. The number of pa- 
rishes inthis hundred amount to fifteen, 
and there are ninety-six townships. Of 
this vast tract of country, which has 
been the scene of so many interesting 
events, we have to lament the want of 
any history at all worthy of the im- 
portance of the subject ; and yet I feel 
satisfied, from my knowledge of the 
usual sources of information, that 
ample gleanings could be collected 
from public and private documents 
and records to form the materials for 
such a history. But unless persons 
of local influence in each township 
would interest themselves in the work, 
and freely lend their aid, and open 
their treasures to the inspection of 
the topographer, and endeavour to 
induce others to do the same, all 
attempt to do justice to such a work 
were hopeless. But the truth is, there 
is no want of enlightened country 
gentlemen in every part of the hundred 
who would readily communicate their 
stores of intelligence to a properly qua- 
lified person, and no other ought to 
attempt so arduous a task. 

Ihavealready observed that the merits 
of Southport as a resort for invalids 
have necessarily been brought before 
me, more prominently, perhaps, than 
to some other professional men, from 
thefrequent practice of recommending 
patients there, and the subject is 
one which I hope to have a future 
opportunity of explaining more fully, 
through some other appropriate 
medium, as soon as my inquiries 
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are more complete. The recent pro- 
vision of warm and cold baths at 
Southport, which supply the invalid 
or the timid with the advantage of 
sea-bathing without the necessity of 
plunging into the open sea, forms an 
important era in the medical history 
of this place, and will add materially 
to its reputation. 

At present I have not had access to 
any meteorological record kept by any 
competent person residing at South- 
port, without which any attempt to 
make a COMPARISON between its tem- 
perature and that of other localities 
would be imperfect; though I have 
reason to know that, as observations 
have already been made, no doubt 
can be entertained that, in point 
of mildness in the winter months, 
Southport will be found superior to 
most other towns on the coast. The 
clearness and dryness of the air have 
been generally acknowledged. The 
snow seldom lies twenty-four hours ; 
though near Ormskirk—which is but a 
shortstage from Southport—it has been 
several feet deep. 

It should be mentioned, to the honour 
of the spirited and benevolent popula- 
tion of this district, that it supports se- 
veral useful charitableinstitutions. The 
Strangers’ Charity, for the relief of poor 
sick persons to whose recovery sea air 
or bathing may be conducive ; the 
Marine Fund; the North Meols Local 
Dispensary ; and the Southport Na- 
tional School, are most useful to the 
neighbourhood, and on the whole 
conducted with great ability and suc- 
cess. 


There are many other subjects 
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connected with the future welfare of 
this place that deserve a more weighty 
consideration than the limits of a paper 
like the present can give them; but, 
as my object on the present occasion 
was more of a retrospective character, 
and 1 have already trespassed too 
much on your pages, your readers, I 
am sure, will excuse me if 1 postpone 
all further remarks to a more conve- 
nient season. 
J. K. Warker, M.D. 

Huddersfield, Nov. 28, 1839. 








MOULDED BRICKS. 

WE find in the eighth number of the 
Cambridge Portfolio, a description of 
the Ancient Brick of which an engra- 
ving was given in the previous num- 
ber, and there called Roman: and 
now we again find it stated that ‘‘ the 
material and style of execution seems 
undoubtedly Roman,” and that “ if 
the antiquity of the bricks were quite 
certain, we might view in them an il- 
lustration of the very early existence 
of Christians in Britain ;”’ the subject 
being one of a series of six representing 
scenes in the story of Susannah and 
the Elders (though in the Antiquarian 
Itinerary the figures have been con- 
verted into Roman soldiers and British 
captives). The writer is evidently not 
aware that other bricks of this kind 
have led to similar errors; and that 
they have been decided by competent 
judges to be of about the reign of 
Henry VIII. See a memoir by A. J. 
Kempe, esq. F.S.A. on six found in 
forming the St. Katharine’s Docks, in 
the Archeologia, vol, XXIV. and Gent. 
Mag. cit. i. 255. ii, 142. 





POETRY. 


1. Salix Babylonica; by the Marquess WELLESLEY. 


2. Translation from 


Goldsmith; by Sin Henry Havrorp, Bart. 

These elegant specimens of Latin verse having come into our possession, 
we trust that, in gratifying the taste of our readers, by making them public, 
we do not oppose the wishes of the very eminent and accomplished persons, 


who are the authors of them. 


Epir. 





SALIX BABYLONICA. 


THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


THe first of this race of Willow was introduced into England in the last century; it 
was brought from the Banks of the Euphrates, near the ruins of Babylon; where 
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this willow abounds. This is the willow on which the Israelites ‘‘ hanged their 
harps,” according to the Psalm cxxxvii.—‘‘ super flumina Babylonis.’*—‘ How shall 
I sing the Lord’s song in the land of a stranger?’ (See Loudon’s Arboretum 
Britann. vol. iv. 1507.) 
Passis mesta comis, formosa doloris imago, 
Que, flenti similis, pendet in amne Salix, 
Euphratis nata in ripa Babylone sub alta 
Dicitur Hebrzas sustinuisse lyras ; 
Cum, terra ignota, Proles Solymza refugit 
Divinum Patriez, jussa, movere melos ; 
Suspensisque lyris, et luctu muta, sedebat, 
In lacrymis memorans Te, veneranda Sion ! 
Te, dilecta Sion! frustra sacrata Jehove, 
Te, presenti Ades irradiata Deo! 
Nunc pede barbarico, et manibus temerata profanis, 
Nunc orbata Tuis, et taciturna Domus ! 
At Tu, pulchra Salix, Thamesini littoris hospes, 
Sis sacra, et nobis pignora sacra feras ; 
Qua cecidit Judea (mones) captiva sub ira, 
Victricem stravit Que Babylona manus ; 
Inde (doces) sacra et ritus servare Parentum, 
Juraque, et antiqua vi stabilire Fidem. 
Me quoties curas suadent lenire seniles 
Umbra Tua, et viridi ripa beata toro, 
Sit mihi, primitiasque meas, tenuesque triumphos, 
Sit revocare tuos, dulcis Etona! dies. 
Auspice Te, summe mirari culmina fame, 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar 
Edidici Puer, et, jam primo in limine vite, 
Ingenuas vere laudis amare vias : 
O juncta Aonidum lauro precepta Salutis 
Aterne ! et Musis consociata Fides ! 
O felix Doctrina ! et divina insita luce ! 
Que tuleras animo lumina fausta meo ; 
Incorrupta, precor, maneas, atque integra, neu te 
Aura regat populi, neu novitatis amor ; 
Stet quoque prisca Domus ; (neque enim manus impia tangat !) 
Floreat in mediis intemerata minis ;* 
Det Patribus Patres, Populoque det inclyta Cives, 
Eloquiumque Foro, Judiciisque decus, 
Conciliisque animos, magneque det ordine Genti 
Immortalem alta cum pietate Fidem ; 
Floreat, intacta per postera secula fama, 
Cura dit Patriz, Cura paterna Dei. 
Fern Hill, Windsor, August 22, 1839. 





* A Reform of Eton College, on the principles of the New System of Education, 
has been menaced by high authority. 
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FROM THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


In all my wandering's round this world of care, 

In all my griefs, and God has given my share, 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at its close, 

And save the flame from wasting my repose. 

I still had hopes, for Pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to shew my book-learn’d 
skill, 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I feit, and all I saw— 

And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 

O, blest retirement ! friend to life’s decline, 

Retreat from care, which never can be mine, 


How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour, with an age of ease; [try, 
Who quits the world where strong temptations 
And, since his hard to combat, learns to fly. 
For him no wretches born to work and weep 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang’rous deep; 
No surly porter, clad in guilty state, 

Expels expiring Famine from the gate ; 

But on he goes to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend, 
Sinks to the grave by unperceiv’d decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way, 
And, all his prospects bright’ning to the last, 
His Heav’n commences ere the world be past. 


GoLDsMITH- 


TRANSLATION. 


Inter tot curas, luctusque ubicunque ferendos, 
Tot mala missa homini, pauca nec ista mihi, 

Sperabam hic tandem metam reperire laborum, 
Meque meis sero posse redire focis ; 

Lentus ubi, et tutus, tererem moderatitis horas, 
Et facerem placidos tardius ire dies. 

Cumque aliis prestare placet juvenique senique, 
Sperabam agricolis grandia, docta loqui ; 

Quod fando audissem aut vidissem, stante corona, 
Omnia magniloquis enumerare modis. 

Utque lepus, canibus pressus, vestigia flectit, 
/Egré locum repetens ceperat unde fugam ; 

Sic ego, tot passus peregrino in littore casus, 
Nota peto moriens tecta, meosque Lares. 

O tranquilla quies! languenti grata senecte 
(Quam tamen Omnipotens noluit esse meam,) 

Felix ! cui licuit juveni exercere labores 
Vallibus his tutos, otia longa seni; 

Cui vite illecebras nulla virtute domandas, 
Fallere in his umbris rité triumphus erat. 

Non jubet ille inopem penetrare in viscera terre, 
Nec ponti, pro re, dira pericla pati. 

Illius occlusas fractis morboque fameque, 
Non sedet auratus janitor ante fores ; 

Sacra placent sibi sola, Deus virtutis amico 
Annuit, ad finem prospicit ille suum ; 

Tandem adeo facili lapsu descendit avitum 
In tumulum, gressus sustinet alta fides ; 

Cuncta senescenti rident, optataque cceli 
Gaudia supremam percipit ante diem. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Disquisition on the Scene, Origin, 
Date, §c. of Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 
8vo. 


IT is our intention to give a short 
abstract of the principal matters dis- 
cussed in this brief volume. The name 
of Shakespeare is so justly and deeply 
loved by Englishmen, that it only stops 
on this side of idolatry ; and the mi- 
nutest inquiries are not discouraged, 
and mention of the most trifling cir- 
cumstances is endured, which tend in 
any way to cast the faintest glimmer 
of light on the obscurity of his history, 
or the interpretation of his thoughts. 
Mr. Collier has been of much service, 
and we trust will be of still more, by 
his very curious researches into MS. 
papers and records, which his exten- 
sive knowledge of the drama and its 
history enables him to use with ad- 
vantage ; and it is said that Mr. Dyce 
is the only person in England who 
can rightly interpret the dialogue be- 
tween the witch and the sailor’s wife 
in Macbeth, and who has the key to 
unlock the meaning of the ‘ rump-fed 
ronion.”” Mr. Hunter appears long 
and diligently to have admired and 
studied the works of “ this darling of 
Nature,’”” whom she nursed on the 
banks of the Avon; and he has given 
us a foretaste or specimen of his dis- 
coveries in the present book. No one 
can be a successful punster, it is said, 
who does not make innumerable bad 
puns; and no one has ever been a 
great or successful critic who has not 
also made very bad conjectures. ‘The 
knotty passages of authors are not to 
be cut through by the swords of critics, 
but diligently and carefully unravelled 
by their fingers. The most learned are 
not always the most successful: a 
great critic should have the same eagle 
eye, the same “terrible sagacity,”” as 
is said to be necessary for a great 
commander. Further, a person suc- 
sessful on one author may entirely fail 


Gent. Mae, Vou, XIII. 


on another. Tow great was Bentley 
onMenander;—how trifling and absurd 
on Milton! It is therefore of great 
importance to be familiarly acquainted 
with the style, mode of thinking, and 
the metaphysicks of the mind of the 
author one is attempting to emend. 
Such are Mr. Hunter’s claims to our 
attention; and if, after all his labour 
of love, all his painful days and studious 
nights, his unwearied researches and 
his fortunate guesses, we cannot wil- 
lingly receive the whole of his suggested 
improvements, he must consider that 
he cannot be exempt from the general 
lot, which prevents any man, in any 
line whatever, arriving at an excellence 
surpassing that of all others. If this 
volume enables him to attain an ho- 
nourable station among his brother 
critics and commentators, no doubt his 
ambition will be satisfied. His con- 
jectures and supposes are his lite- 
rary family,—his sons and daughters. 
They will not all be handsome, or 
perhaps virtuous, though they may 
seem so to the fond parental eve; but 
taken together they may form a goodly 
heritage, doing honour to the stem 
from which they sprung. We shall 
now, though we untortunately are on 
the spur of speed, introduce them to 
the public notice. 

It is generally supposed that when 
Shakespeare wrote the play of the 
Tempest he had in view the tempest 
in which Somers and Yates were 
wrecked, on the Bermudas. That 
tempest occurred in 1609, therefore 
it has been settled that the play must 
have been written in or after that year.* 
As Mr. Hunter considers the Tempest 
to be one of the earliest productions of 
Shakespeare’s genius, he must, of 
course, prove that it was not necessary 
forthe poct to take thedescription of the 
tempest from that one event. He 


* Mr. Malone assigns it to 1611 ; Chal- 
mers to 1613, 
H 
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finds therefore, in an earlier book, an 
account of a shipwreck suffered by one 
Henry May, in 1594, and of a storm 
in those seas experienced by Sir R. 
Dudley, in 1595, and also in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana, printed 
in 1596. He proves also from other 
poets that the topic of the “ still vexed 
Bermoothes ”’ was a familiar one with 
the poets of the time,— in fact, acom- 
mon-place. The strongest passage in 
favour of the Bermudas is the following 
from the ‘‘ Silver Watch-bell” of Sir 
Thomas Tymme : 


‘¢ Navigators report that there is a sea 
in the voyage to the W. Indies (called the 
Bermudas) which is a most hellish sea for 
lightning, thunder and storms. Also they 
assure us of one island they call the island 
of devils : for to such as approach near the 
same there do not only appear fearful 
sights of devils and evil spirits, but also 
mighty tempests, with most terrible and 
continual thunder and lightning; and 
the noise of horrible cries, with screeching, 
doth so affright and amaze those that come 
near the place, that they are glad with all 
might and main to fly and speed them 
with all possible haste they can.’’ 


Now Mr. Hunter asks (p. 13)—*‘ Is 
there a single point in which we can 
trace resemblance between the island 
of Prospero and Bermuda which can 
be regarded as peculiar and critical ?” 
Perhaps we should answer, “ sufficient 
for poetical use—for a hint—a sug- 
gestion—for all that a poet wants ;” 
but this is not to the purpose: it ap- 
pears that that very worthy and in- 
genious person, Mr. Thomas Rodd, 
whose knowledge in the most curious 
and secret departments of English li- 
terature is very extensive, suggested to 
Mr. Hunter that Shakespeare intended 
to place the scene of the Tempest on the 
island of Lampedusa, or Lipadusa, or 
Lopedusa, in the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Hunter followedup the suggestion—ex- 
amined it—approved it—confirmed it— 
andhas written avery ingenious, clever, 
and satisfactory dissertation upon it. 
This island, in the time of Shakespeare, 
was not only deserted, butlay under the 
imputation of being haunted. The 
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voyager inCrusius says ‘‘the nights are 
disturbed by spectres ;”” and Coronelli 
adds, ‘‘ even writers worthy of confi- 
dence assert that no one can remain on 
the island, on account of phantasms, 
spectres, and horrible visions that 
appear in the night ; repose and quiet 
being banished by the formidable ap- 
paritions and frightful dreams that 
fatally afflict with death-like terrors 
whosvever does remain there as much 
as one night.” 

Mr. Hunter thus confirms this claim 
advanced for Lampedusa, by an enu-. 
meration of certain circumstances re- 
lating to the island corresponding to 
the description of the island in the 
Tempest. But (though we speak it 
doubtfully, not having our worthy 
friend Mr. Loudon near us at present) 
we consider Mr. Hunter’s remarks 
on the line or lime tree to be of no 
force ; for we doubt whether this tree 
is found at all in Sicily and the Me- 
diterranean Isles ; we are certain it can 
be seen but rarely, and as a stranger, 
ifat all. It is a piece of English sce- 
nery introduced into a foreign land- 
scape.* However it may be on Ham- 
Common, assuredly there are no lime- 
tree avenues or ‘ groves in the vale of 
Enna.’ One of the most convincing 
chapters, to our mind, is the third; in 
which Shakespeare’s description of the 
storm is shown, by several striking re- 
semblances, such as Hurd himself 
would admit, to be taken from a si- 
milar description in Harrington’s 
Ariosto, published in 1591, in the 
forty-first Canto of the Orlando; in 
some passages the thoughts and words 
come very close, as ex. gr. 


Shakspeare.—Hence ! What care these roar- 
ers for the name of King? To cabin! silence! 
trouble us not. 


Ariosto.—* Of King 
takes heed, nor note.’’ 


nor Prince no man 





Shakspeare. his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, &c. 


Ariosto.—Rogero for the matter never 
shrunk, 


But still above the water kept his head. 


Further, Ariosto’s storm is laid in 








* This tree, the linden, line, or lime-tree, was also called the tile-tree (tilia), sec 


Hore Vacivee, by John Hall, 12mo. 1646, p. 87 : 
very pleasant, though the tree be unfruitful.”’ : 
duced by the thoughtless alteration of dine for lime tree, very forcibly. 


‘“‘ Like the shade of a ¢ile-tree, 
Mr. Hunter has shown the error in- 
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the same seas: he also mentions Lam- 
pedusa, or Lipedusa, 


This Lipedusa is a little isle, 
Distant from Afric’ shore some twenty mile. 


Moreover, when Rogero reached the 
island, 


Upon the rock with much ado he crawl’d, 
And sate upon the best ground in th’ end; 
When, lo! an aged man, whose head was bald 
And beard below his girdle did descend, 
That was an hermit, that did there inhabit, 
Came forth to him in godly reverend habit. 


This is the hermit of Lampedusa, a 
kind of prototype of Prospero ; and as 
we proceed, we are conducted to the 
hermit’s cell, which we find, like the 
cell of Prospero, sheltered by a grove 
of trees : 


The cell a chapel had on th’ eastern side, 
Upon the western side, a grove or berie?* 
Forth of the which he did his food provide ; 
Small cheer, God wot! wherewith to make 
folks merry. 


If this part of the volume does not 
come with effective force against the 
stony walls of the hearts of the 
Shakespearian commentators ; if Mr. 
Collier shakes his head, and Mr. Dyce 
drops his chin; it still must be consi- 
dered as a very ingenious, and very 
pleasing piece of critical research. 

Mr. Hunter then passes on to give 
his reasons for believing that the Tem- 
pest was an early work of Shakespeare ; 
being at total variance with the critics 
who have placed is as the Jast. There is 
much just and good criticism in this 
part of the book, and his arguments 
are deserving consideration, but are 
not exactly adapted for abridgment 
in our scanty space: they chiefly turn 
on this point, that the story, charac- 
ters, scene, &c. of the Tempest assi- 
milate closely to those of the other 
early plays in their romantic cast ; and 
not to the severer form of the latest 
plays, as Macbeth, Lear, Coriolanus, 
Timon, &c. This, as far as it goes, 
and in the absence of positive facts, 
is sound and legitimate reasoning ; but 
in the next chapter, where he wishes 
to identify the Tempest with a play in 
**Meres hislist,’’ called Love’s Labour 
Won; and when he suspects that the 
play had originally a double title, 
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‘The Tempest, or Love’s Labour 
Won,” we cannot go so far as to 
jump at once to his conclusion, 
*‘ that we have Meres’s testimony to 
the existence of the Tempest as a play 
of Shakespeare in 1598.” How far 
Jonson’s Prologue to every Man in 
his Humour, being written in 1596, 
is a proof of the existence of the Tem- 
pest in that year, is, we alsothink, liable 
to some doubt. To this early date, 
Mr. Hunter is not unaware that a for- 
midable difficulty seems to present 
itself in a palpable reference to a 
passage in Florio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne, and which was not published, 
so far as we know, till 1603, This 
he suggests may be removed in two- 
ways; first, by supposing that por- 
tions of the translation may have ap- 
peared in different times, previous to 
the whole being printed in a complete 
form ; as some of the smaller tracts of 
Florio are known to exist. Secondly, 
the speech of Gonzales may have been 
added after the original appearance of 
the play, as there is reason to think 
was the practice of Shakespeare. Mr. 
Hunter, however, relies chiefly on a 
third supposition, that Florio’s trans- 
lation may have been seen by 
Shakespeare in manuscript. He lastly 
despatches ina summary way Mr. G. 
Chalmers and his dead Indian of 1611, 
by showing that another Indian was 
brought to England in 1577, who was 
the one to whom Trinculo alludes. 

In the commencement of the sixth 
chapter, Mr. Hunter recapitulates the 
points which he trusts he has esta- 
blished. 1. That the Tempest is one of 
the earliest worksofShakespeare, written 
in 1596, when he was thirty-two years 
old. 2. That in the composition of it 
he had in view the ridiculous stories 
of Sir Walter Rawleigh, published in 
that year. 3. That the island of Ber- 
muda had nothing to do with the idea 
in his mind ofan enchanted island, 4. 
that the archetype from which he 
wrought was the island of Lampedusa, 
which island was, in fact, the scene 
of his play. 5. That he owed nothing 
to the pamphlet of Sil. Jourdan, or 
the work of Sir G. Somers. 6. That 
when he delineated the storm, in the 
first and second scenes, he had in his 











* Dryden was thelatest writer whom we recollect to have used this word in this sense : 
** And theatres are Jerries for the fair.’’ 
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mind the storm in the forty-first canto 
of Ariosto. These he considers novelties 
in Shakespeare criticism, which he 
ventures to think will be of some im- 
portance, and that they will work a 
great revolution in the criticism on the 
play. He then proceeds to inquire 


concerning the origin of the plot, and of 


the three most remarkable characters in 
it, viz. Prospero, Ariel, and Caliban ; 
and first, he thinks ‘‘ Love’s Labour 
Won,”’ like ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” to 
be a story probably of the Romance 


writers in the sixteenth century of 


France or Italy, Navarre or Spain. 
He finds a real Alonzo king of Naples, 
who had a son Ferdinand in 1495. 
Turning to the History of Milan, we 
have a banished Duke who was dispos- 
sessed in 1514. We have also an 
usurping Duke of Milan corresponding 
to Anthonio : but we must refer to our 
author for the remainder of this history, 
for which we have not room. Mr. 


Hunter then enters into the subject of 


the prevalence of ‘‘ Magic ”’ during the 
middle ages. Prospero is the imper- 
sonation of these adepts in the white 
magic, Which is that of the Tempest. 
Some of the feats of Aricl he thinks 
may be suggested by what Shakespeare 
read in Isaiah, the word Ariel being 
used as a personation of Jerusalem. 
Some of the passages of the Prophet 
he applies to the description of the 
poet, as, ‘‘And the multitude of the 
nations that fight against Aricl, and 
even all that fight against her, and her 
munition, and that distresses her, shall 
be as a dream of a night vision.” In 
this he thinks we may have the germ 
of the celebrated passage, 
—-——We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little lite 

Is rounded by a sleep.” 


Caliban, he considers, in his form, 
to be of Hebraistic origin, and he 
is compared to the fish-idol of Ash- 
dad, the Dagon of the Philistines, ‘a 
figure shaped like a fish, only with feet 
and hands like a man.”’ Caliban (he 
says) is a kind of tortoise, the paddles 
expanding in arms, hands, legs, and 
feet; how he became changed into a 
monkey it is left to other commenta- 
tors to explain. With regard to the 
name Culiban, he says, ‘‘ Would it not 
be a circumstance worthy of being 
taken notice of, if it should turn out 
that Caliban is one amony the many names 
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by which the three Magi are known in 
different countries of Europe?” Mr, 
Hunter has seen the Magi named Mel- 
chior, Caliban, Mamamouchi, but not 
in a book of authority. Farmer 
thought it was a metathesis of canni- 
bal; and Dr. Sherwin that it was com- 
pounded of bax and beauty,—a vile 
conjecture enough, proving that the 
commentator did not partake of the 
wisdom of his subject. 

With regard to the philological re- 
marks which close the volume, we do 
not think Mr. Hunter so successful as 
in some other of the branches of his 
disquisition ; but, indeed, it is of all 
the most difficult, and requires the 
rarest and finest qualities in combina- 
tion, of which the genius of criticism is 
composed. — If in some places he fails, 
it is in a province where Pope and 
Warburton, and even Johnson, failed 
before him. 

P. 129. His authority for “ trash” 
is complete, but ‘‘samphire”’ for ‘‘sca- 
mels, or scamels,”’ will not do; he has 
not salved the sore. The word must 
remain at present unexplained, though 
we think it is only a form of expres- 
sion, perhaps provincial, for sea-gulls 
or sca-mews ; in the cast of England 
they are always called sea-cobs. 

?. 132. We see no reason at all why 
the line 
“ By moonshine do the green sour ringlets 

make,” 

should be altcred; it is good sense, 
according to the fabulous tradition, and 
good poetry, and has an emphasis and 
propriety which Mr. Hunter’s emen- 
dation wants ; for he alters ‘‘ green” 
from an epithet to a substantive, mar- 
ring the beauty of the passage, 

By moonshine ex the green, sour ringlets 


make, 

or, 

By moonshine d’on the green sour ringlets 
make. 


Now these fairy circies are all dis- 
tinguished from the colour of the 
neighbouring grass by a line of deeper 
green, Which arises from the earth 
being stirred, and perhaps enriched, by 
the fibres of the ‘‘fungi;” this is 
the true cause of this appearance on 
the green sward of light soils, that so 
long puzzled the philosophers, and 
even now affords images to the poets. 
We have no hesitation therefore in in- 
sisting on the necessity of preserving 
the original reading. 
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P. 137. Mr. Hunter says the line, 

“Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year 
since,” 

**is a line which satisfies the ear, and 

is, without doubt, what Shakespeare 

intended.” ‘To our ear it wants a syl- 

lable, as it wanted to the car of G. 

Steevens, who proposed to read the 

first ‘‘ years ’’ as a dissyllable ye-ars, 

on that account; but we think, 

* Some twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year 
since,”’ 

would be more satisfactory, if any 

alteration be necessary.—At p. 142. 

“In few, they hurried us abuard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea; when they pre- 
pared 

A rotten carcase of a boat, not rige’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast,—the very rats 

Instinctively had quit it.” 

The second folio reads, “a rotten 
carcase of a buét.”” This reading Mr. 
Ifunter would prefer, and says, “‘a large 
Wine butt cut transversely might make 
a kind of boat, carrying a little food, 
robes, and books, and one person with 
a young child.”” We shouid not like 
to see our reverend friend Mr. Hunter 
trusting himself and his Shakespeare 
books to such a “ perfidious bark.” 
But how could such a butt, be rigged, 
and have tackle, sails, and mast, which 
it is presumed to be able to carry, 
from the wonder expressed that it 
wanted what was necessary and usual ; 
and though rats, ‘and such small 
deer,” being reckoned prophetical and 
sagacious animals, might quit a crazy 
boat, knowing it not to be safe for 
them to venture in—yet how could 
they foresee that a sugar-butt was to 
be applied to a purpose for which it 
was never intended? We propose, 
therefore, placing Mr. Ilunter’s sugar- 
butt with Mr. Wordsworth’s washing- 
tub, and dismissing them both to- 
gether, to sink or swim; ut qui in 
eadem causa sint, in cadem item cssent 
fortuna. 

P. 145. 

* Thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more 
Than bees that make them! ” {stinging 

The original reading is ‘‘ honey- 
comb,”’ wrongly altered,as Mr. Hunter 
observes, by the commentators. We 
would adhere to it, thus reading the 
line, 

* As thick as (4? honey-comb,” &c, 
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There are also some observations 
which we thinkalittle over refined; at 
least as we do not possess the qualities 
of that gentleman in old story ‘‘Mister 
Fine-car,”’ we are not sensible of their 
truth; as when we read, (p. 134,) ‘* that 
much is lost in melody is apparent to 
every one, by the Editor’s altering 
wrack to wreck :” 

“Weeping again the king my father’s 

wreck ”? (wrack.) 

* Supposing that he saw the king’s ship 

wreck’ d (wrack’d),”” 


Mr. Hunter says, “ the cause of the 
difference is, that, by pronouncing the 
preceding words, the organs of speech 
are put into a more favourable position 
for pronouncing ‘ wrack’ than * wreck,’ 
and the organs of hearing are put into 
a more favourable condition for re- 
ceiving with pleasure the fuller sound 
of wrack.”’ 

Again, p. 135, 


— Lam arrived from faithful Lombardy.” 


‘* So we must now read ; but Shakespeare 
suggests another and a better sound :”’ 

* 7 am arrived from faithful Lumbardy.”’ 
We again plead our dulness of ear, 

r. 236, 
* My brother, and thy uncle, called Antonio.” 


‘This is another instance of a slight 
deterioration of Shakespeare’s exquisite 
melody by an useless alteration. A nice 
ear will be sensible at once that something 
is lost.” 

“My brother, and thy uncle, called nthonio,” 


P. 146. Mr. Hunter has most cor- 
rectly justified the old reading in the 
following passage : 


” my prime request, 
Which [do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 
If you be maid or no,” 


So read the first, second, and third 
folios. The later editors follow Rowe, 
who has substituted ‘* made,” found 
in the fourth edition, which is of no 
authority. 

In another passage, p. 118. 

** She that is Queen of Tunis, she that dwells 

Ten leagues beyond man’s life, she that from 
Naples 

Can have no note, unless the sun were post, 

(The man V the moon’s too slow,) till new-born 

Be rough and razorable.”” {chins 


Mr. llunter has this advantage over 
us in his proposed emendations, that 
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they are the production of his deli- 
berate thoughts and mature decisions, 
whereas ours arise from our first and 
hasty impressions. In this passage, the 
difficulty is in the expression ‘ beyond 
man’s life,” which he thinks may be 
the name of a city, like “Old Free 
Town,” in Romeo and Juliet. We, 
however, interpret very differently. 
We consider that it alludes to the 
divisions of the globe, as seen in old 
maps, separated and distinguished into 
different zones, some of which were 
denominated habitable, and _ others 
considered as not fit for human life, 
being arid, desert,and sun-burnt. ‘‘The 
Queen of Tunis, she that dwells ten 
leagues beyond the line of the habit- 
able zone; ” ten leagues being an ex- 
pression for such an immense distance, 
that we, in fact, must grow up to man- 
hood before the journey from her do- 
minions to Naples could be per- 
formed.* 

We observe that no publisher’s name 
is affixed to this volume, but at the end 
is a device of a large fish,—desinit in 
piscem,—with a large open mouth full 
of teeth, tied by a strap to an ironring, 
with the motto ‘“‘ GuLtietmus,” which 
is the ‘‘ vox piscis.” Now, as sailors 
call the shark by the familiar name of 
Bruxy, can this be a cunning device 
by which a publisher represents his 
trade? Or is it meant to figure a poor 
author, like a fish out of water, gasp- 
ing for breath, and strapped to the 
iron collar of its Sisyphean labours ? 
Eget interprete.t 





The Evangelical Character of Chris- 
tianity, according to the Doctrines 


and Ordinances of the Established 

Church, §c. By Fred. Nolan, LL.D. 

1838. 12mo. 

WE had occasion some little time 
since to call the attention of our readers 
to the doctrines which were openly 
professed, and the views boldly main- 
tained by the evangelical (puritanical) 
party, as avowed in the ‘‘ Essays on 
Schism,”” on which the prize was 
bestowed by Mr. Legh Richmond. 
Among other statements the following 
were made: 1. That the number of the 
puritanical clergy belonging to the 
KstablishedChurch amounts to upwards 
of two thousand, and is increasing. 2. 
That in due time, or as we may sup- 
pose when these numbers are yet more 
formidable, certain demands will be 
made by them regarding the constitu- 
tion of the Established Church, which, 
if not conceded, they will make a 
quasi-secession, and elect a Bishop 
of their own. It is not necessary to 
do more than to express such state- 
ments as these in words, in order to 
evince their dangerous tendency, whe- 
ther the party can carry them into 
effect or not. They assume the right 
of a certain number in the Church, 
(a minority,) to alter the form and 
structure of the Church itself; or, fail- 
ing in that, to break it up, as far as 
in them lies, into divisions, which 
might be subversive of the whole. 
The spirit with which they would enter 
on their work is also evinced, by their 
avowed declaration in the same book, 
that a clergyman belonging to the pu- 
ritanical (self-called evangelical) party, 
would rather hold acquaintance with 
adissenter, than with a clergyman of 
principles different from his in his 





* Mr. Hunter’s conjecture that ‘‘ Man’s Life, 


’”* means a particular city, seems 


(though we speak under correction) to us to be inconsistent with the sense of the pas- 
sage; for how could any particular city or place in any part of the globe be fifteen or 
sixteen years’ journey, at least, from Naples? For so long would it take to make new- 
born chins rough and razorable. Shakespeare meant to give a vagueness and indis- 
tinctness to his image, which should represent to the mind an immeasurable distance, 
far remote among the vast Ethiopian deserts, where foot of man never trod, nor could 
the life of man exist. But ‘ if new-born chins being rough and razorable,’’ is meant 
only to signify the time necessary for the growth of the beard after it has been shaved, 
or twelve hours, then the time is vastly too short for communication between Tunis and 
Naples ; besides, though Queen of Tunis, she is not said to live there. 

+ Wehope Mr. Hunter will be induced soon to gratify the lovers of Shaksperian 
literature with something more than this solitary specimen of his labours. Why are 
the Sosii of the day not crowding his morning levees with solicitations, that he may 
shoot a second successful arrow after the first ? 
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own church. We must express some 
astonishment that such principles, 
coming as they do from out of the 
bosom of the Church itself, have not 
attracted the attention or called forth 
a fitting rebuke from the episcopal 
guardians of the Church; and that 
while the dangers which threaten our 
establishment from the open attacks of 
Dissenters or the wily policy of the 
Papists, are pointed out in various 
charges of the bishops to their clergy ; 
as far as we know, no notice has been 
taken, and no alarm sounded, on the 
appearance of still more formidable 
adversaries, even in our own ranks. 
** Iliacos intra muros peccatur.”” Nor 
can it be said that this confidence in 
their present and growing strength 
and numbers is rather a vain boast 
than a bold declaration; for we find 
them every where in constant and de- 
termined action, and especially aug- 
menting their power by the purchase 
of every small living that can be procured. 
There can therefore be no doubt as to 
the nature of their present principles 
and future designs; and it is on this 
account that in the absence of all 
mention of this important subject from 
the quarter from which we looked to 
receive it, i. e. as we have said, from 
the Bishops of the Church, that we 
earnestly and anxiously recommend 
this little work of Mr. Nolan to the 
notice of every one, whether of the 
clergy or laity, who are anxious to 
see the real doctrines of our Church 
clearly stated, and fully vindicated 
against the attacks of fanatical zeal. 
It is written ina clear plain style ; and 
the different topics are discussed with 
temperance and a full knowledge of 
“that empiricism which is spreading 
corruption to the vitals of the Church.” 
A short but able preface makes the 
reader acquainted with the motives 
which led to the publication, and the 
abuses which it designed to animad- 
vert on and correct. The work itself 
assumes the convenient form of epis- 
tolary correspondence ; and in future 
editions we could wish to see the main 
heads of every letter stated at the com- 
mencement; and a short, but useful 
index atthe end of the volume. Pleased 
should we have been, had it been in 
our power to make copious selections 
from this able work, for we consider 
it of the highest importance that it 
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should be widely known and duly esti- 
mated; if to expose the errors and check 
the progress of fanatical zeal and 
bigotry, and restore to their rightful 
place the truly scriptural doctrines of 
our Church, be at all a work of im- 
portance. To such writers as Mr. 
Nolan and to our most learned, pious, 
and estimable Oxford Divines, we look 
with confidence and delight as the 
best bulwarks against this furious in- 
road of Calvinistic doctrines ; we know 
them to excel our adversaries as much 
in depth of learning as in soundness of 
opinion and temperance of judgment ; 
but we repeat, that notwithstanding the 
voluntary assistance of such able cham- 
pions, we have a right to expect that 
the pernicious influence of such an ac- 
tive and hostile party in the Church, 
should be exposed and condemned by 
the high and influential authority of 
the episcopal bench; and we have no 
doubt, but that before long, there will 
be a call from the clergy to their su- 
periors for the public expression of 
their sentiments, if from no higher 
motive, yet from this; that the very 
action of the Church may become im- 
peded and embarrassed by the want of 
unity in itself. 





The Life of Hannah More. By N. 

Thompson, Curate of Wrington. 

THIS life we find is introductory to 
a new edition of H. More’s Works, to 
which we presume that of Mr. Roberts 
was unfit from its length, and, perhaps, 
from other causes. We cannot say 
that the present work has altogether 
satisfied us; for having few new facts 
to advance, or opinions to discuss, and 
as Mr. Roberts had possessed the richest 
materials for the biography, perhaps 
it would have been the better plan for 
the present writer not to have trodden 
the same ground ‘“‘ haud passibus x- 
quis,” but rather to have presented a 
summary of the character of the very 
estimable person whose life he traces ; 
and to have entered more critically and 
minutely into the nature of her writings 
and her opinions ; and presented us a 
well-drawn tablet of her mind, apart 
from the events and circumstances of 
of her life, which had been previously 
given. We should also be inclined to 
say that there is too much of the 
author’s reflections and observations 
mixed up with the facts of the narra- 
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tive; and that the general effect of the 
volume is heavy. This is chiefly owing 
to so much of the best materials having 
been pre-engaged, and partly from the 
endeavour of the biographer to repre- 
sent some circumstances in a different 
light from that in which they appeared 
in Mr. Roberts’s volumes, which at- 
tempt necessarily begets explanation 
and discussion. After all, the author 
appears to have possessed a few new 
materials; among the best of which 
we reckon the letter to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, as explanatory of H. 
More’s religious tenets, and we think 
the biographer has successfully rescued 
her from the charge of Calvinism which 
had been brought against her. Indeed, 
we highly approve of the spirit and 
feeling in which the work is composed, 
(though we have been obliged to say 
that as a composition it has not 
answered our expectations,) and we 
believe that a more correct view is 
given of H. More’s religious opinions 
than we had previously received. Her 
poetry, we think, far too highly esti- 
mated; but many of her works of 
practical morality are written with ani- 
mation and elegance, and though they 
will be hardly revived in the present 
day to any great popularity, (for deeper 
views and subtlerdistinctionsand wider 
knowledge than hers are now de- 
manded,) yet they were productive of 
much benefit to the community in the 
days they were published ; they were 
read by those who never read sermons, 
and they struck the spark of a religious 
feeling in the drawing-room and study, 
which, we trust, in many cases, rose 
into a bright and holy flame afterwards 
in thechurch. Ler practical exertions 
of charity, and her personal sacrifices 
for the benefit of the lower classes, are 
above all praise of ‘the tongues of 
men,’’ and her lite, by whomsoever 
written, must ever bea life of instruc- 
tion and example. 





Selections from the Fifth Book of 
Hooker’s Keelesiastical Polity. 12mo, 
1839. 

THIS elegant and admirable little 
volume is selected and arranged by 
Mr. Keble for the purpose of making 
more generally known the high excel- 
lence of Hooker’s writings. Mr. Ke- 
ble justly observes in his preface, that 


ordinary readers, that is, unlearned 
and uncontroversial, are repelled by 
the controversial and occasional cast 
of Hooker’s great work, and the deep 
learning and profound investigation 
which he brought to bear on every 
part of that large and often intricate 
tield of inquiry. 


‘* Under these circumstances,” Mr. K. 
observes, ‘‘ it seemed not unadvisable to try 
whether such a selection could be made as 
might exhibit, in a connected form, and 
in the author’s own words, his view of the 
Prayer Book, including the Ordination 
Service, clear of the difficulties above stated. 
The selection has therefore been made 
exclusively from the fifth book of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Other passages, no 
less beautiful, and perhaps as generally 
interesting, might have been added from 
other parts of his remains ; but the object 
was not so much to set forth the beauties 
of Hooker as to put devout and thoughtful 
persons in possession of the principles 
with a view to which the English Prayer 
Book should be studied; and the misgiv- 
ings silenced which our busy fancies are 
too ready to invent or adopt with regard 
to certain of its details.’’ 


The author of this short, but valu- 
able preface, further observes : 


“‘Hooker’s special purpose was to 
answer the objections of the Puritan party 
of his time to our laws and proceedings, 
about the several public duties of Christian 
religion. His defence of course ran paral- 
lel to their attack, and comes nearer to a 
companion to the Prayer Book than might 
have been expected. * * * Perhaps, on 
considering all the civewmstances of the 
case, it will seem hardly less than provi- 
dential that he was led to take so wide a 
range. The English Church in his time 
was still more or less unsettled; and 
rocking, as it were, from the effects of the 
Reformation, and the impulse of one 
master mind might be all that was wanted 
to make the difference between fixing and 
overturning it. In what direction the 
danger lay the next century clearly shewed ; 
and had it not been for that turn in our 
theology to which he was chiefly instru- 
mental, it seems probable that the unsound 
opinions which he contested, instead of 
coming into violent collision with our 
own Church, would have silently over- 
spread it and eaten their way into its 
vitals. The Prayer Book, instead of being 
turned out of our Churches for a time, 
would, in all likelihood, have been laid by 
for ever by consent, and we might have 
been where Geneva and Holland are now.” 
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The Editor afterwards observes : 


‘‘Why the notions of the foreign re- 
formers were likely to prevail is not hard 
to perceive, considering the violent measures 
of the Court of ‘Rome, both for enforcing 
her claims on England by the excommu- 
nication of Queen Elizabeth, and for the 
peremptory inculcation of doctrine by the 
Council of Trent ; considering, also, the 
sort of connection into which English 
churchmen had been brought with Pro- 
testants abroad, by negotiation in the reign 
of Henry and Edward, and by exile under 
Mary; without blaminy the Reformation, 
one may easilyunderstand how these events 
might cause disparagement of the authority 
of the Catholic Church, confused, as the 
ideas of men were (and still too often are) 
between that and the Romish Church.” 


Mr. Keble then mentions Hooker’s 
acquaintance with Dr. Adrian Saravia, 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and the 
effect which -intercourse with that 
Jearned divine had on his mind— 


“¢ One may perceive throughout a grow- 
ing tendency to judge of things by the 
rules of the ancient Church, and to take 
not a Roman, nor a Protestant, but 
always, if possible, a Catholic view.” 

Again it is observed : 

‘That there were not wanting corre- 
sponding tokens of a Providence tending 
to prepare men’s minds for the reception 
of his views in the course of public affairs 
at the same time. The death of the 
Queen of Scots, and the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, taking off men’s imme- 
diate dread of a violent introduction of the 
papal power, left them at leisure to under- 
stand that there might be dangers in 
another direction, and to admit and appre- 
ciate these safeguards, which the Catholic 
Church, and that alone, provides against 
both. The disorganising tendencies of 
extreme Protestant principles had been 
largely exhibited in some other countries, 
and were apparent enough here in the 
proceedings of the discontented Reformers 
all through Elizabeth’s reign. The Earl 
of Leicester, who had favoured the Puri- 
tans, was dead’; the Court interfered less, 
and the Church of England was left free 
to right and settle herself on her own 
proper middie ground. She did not, as 
some years before she might have done, 
resist the hand which was commissioned 
to steady her.’’ 


Of the value ofthis selection no one 
can doubt ; that weight the name of 
Hooker carries with it; but we may 
also add that it is one of high interest, 
and for ourselves, we can assert that 


Gent. Maa, Vor. XIII. 
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we could not put it down till we had 
read it through: in argument, learn- 
ing, style, temper, it is throughout 
masterly. 


Poems, by Thomas Burbidge. 


THESE poems are to be commended 
for much brightness of fancy, elegant 
and ingenious allusion, pleasing ima- 
gery, and, in some cases, harmonious 
versification. They also partake of the 
common fault of the age, much incor- 
rectness in the cadences of the measure, 
and in the rhymes. What would the 
critics of Queen Anne’s correct age say 
to the rhyming of root, put, fruit ? 


A pillar, twin’d like some old elm, whose 
root 

fs heap’d with leaves of many a century, 

And Dante’s forehead on its top was put, 

Bound with the deathless plant which only 
bears no fruit. 

Again, p. 171. 

Low and lower sang the exuckoo, 
Vaint and fainter sang the echo. 

Again, p. 176. 

Darts of a sunny light shot in 

Through shutter old, and green old glass, 
They cut the dark, they lit the skies, 
With lustre outside warm—a/as, 

The bed itself was warm within, 

As that sweet body twas. 

Again, p. 172. 

A bird that dailies with its voice 

Among the matted branches, 

Or on the free blue air her note, 
To pierce and fall, and rise and float, 

With bolder utterance /awnehes. 

Such inaccuracies, if suffered to ex- 
tend, would utterly mar the very beauty 
and essence of versification ; nor can 
they be compensated (as many modern 
poets seem to think) by additional 
freedom and power of expression. 
However, we are certain that this 
carelessness or contempt of poetic rules 
and restrictions, which has existed and 
spread amongst us since the davs of 
Byron and Scott, will produce re-ac- 
tion; and, before long, we hope to see 
a better and purer system of versifica- 
tion acknowledged as the vehicle of 
poetical thoughts. Our modern poets 
appear to have altogether neglected the 
study of the system upon which their 
predecessors wrought, and by which 
they produced such powerful and pleas- 
ing effects. There 7 no want of genius 
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among them, many of their poems are 
bold in conception and masterly in 
many parts of the execution; we will 
even allow that some improvements in 
versification have been introduced since 
the days of Pope ; we only lament that 
his fine critical taste and correctness 
have not also been appreciated by us. 
Yet these are faults of Mr. Burbidge’s 
age and times rather than of himself, 
and with pleasure we repeat our esti- 
mation of his poetical feeling and 
power of execution. We give a speci- 
men. (p. 296.) 


You bid me sing—what shall I sing ? 
Of Spring and Spring’s young roses, 
When Hope’s sweet breeze is on the wing, 
And Love’s sweet hand uncloses ? 
Or sing of Autumn’s sad decay, 
Trees baring, blossoms blighting, 
And sleepy clouds, before mid-day, 
The golden sun benighting ? 
Oh! be the song, you say, of Spring ! 
’Tis fittest so, my dearest ! 
When it is I that strike the string, 
And thou, sweet love! that hearest. 
’Tis fit, because, in youth and health, 
We both sit here together, 
Lapp’d soft and safe in spring-tide’s wealth 
Of flowers and fairest weather. 


So be it—shall I tell thee how, 
In all these pleasures round us, 
Are mingled snares to overthrow, 
And glories to confound us ? 
How silently into the breast, 
With these delicious breezes, 
Are drawn deep heart-aches unconfest, 
And treacherous diseases ? 


How many a parent’s heart hath traced 
To such an hour as this is, 

The loss which still for him lays waste 
Our yet unchalleng’d blisses ! 

A pause, to see the sunbeams pass, 
The annual bowers renewing, 

An eve spent thus upon the grass, 
Such talk as ours pursuing. 

Nay, nay, not so—with hope, not fear, 
Be youth and health augmented, 

Nor be the freshness of the year 
With such sere wisdom tainted. 

If ev’ry tree along the ground 
The autumn winds were scenting, 

Where were the shady arbours found 
The summer heat relenting ? 


Wild works the heart in bondage here ; 
And shall we then unchain it, 

No watchful doubt, no prudent fear, 
To warn it or restrain it ? 

Through rugged roads its path must lie, 
And places dark and lonely ; 

And shall we teach th’ untroubl’d eye 
To look for sunshine only ? 
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Nay, doubt not, friend, the genial mood, 
A slavish fear preferring ; 
It is not fear, but gratitude, 
Keeps best the heart from erring. 
With firmer care, she warns, made strong 
By prescient recollections ; 
With tenderer feet she treads among 
The fanciful affections. 


She never wounds with breath austere 
The buds of kindly feeling ; 

With love she works, from love down here 
To upper love appealing. 

By memory stretching to a past 
Of favour felt already, 

And Faith that holds the future fast, 
She keeps the present steady. 

A curious eye that asks in all 
Whose grace and glory wears it, 

A heart that listens for the call, 
And answers when it hears it. 

No more she needs to guide us by, 
Through earth’s most dangerous blisses, 

Dear friend, have we that watchful eye, 
And such a heart as this is ? 


Had we room, we could quote some 
of the sonnets and descriptive poems 
with pleasure. 

Ovid’s Fasti, with Notes and Introdue- 
tion, By Thomas Keightley, &c. 
8vo. 

MR. KEIGHTLEY’S classical pub- 
lications show sound and extensive 
scholarship, accompanied with the 
greatest diligence and care in the col- 
tection and arrangement of his mate- 
rials. In the present volume he has 
evinced a critical taste and judgment 
in the selection of his readings, and 
his reasoning on disputed passages is 
at once candid and correct. The poem 
itself is among the most curious and 
valuable relics of poetical antiquity ; 
it embraces a vast store of learning, in 
a most felicitous manner converted 
into poetry, and it is interspersed with 
some beautiful passages and some ele- 
gant and expressive arrangements of 
words. Mr. Keightley has given a 
very useful, and, indeed, necessary In- 
troduction, and accompanied the text 
with a body of critical and illustrative 
Notes. He has consulted the best 
editions, and knows how to estimate 
the relative importance of the commen- 
tators. We have very little to observe 
or add, but shall make a remark on 
one or two passages. 

Fast. Lib. ii. 109, p. 42. 

Flebilibus veluti numeris canentia duri, 

Trajectus penna tempora canit olor. 
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Mr. Keightley observes, ‘ This dis- 
tich was justly suspected by Heinsius. 
There is a corruption in it which it is 
now, perhaps, impossible to cure. 
Burman understood by penna an 
arrow ; others think it denotes a hard 
feather, which the swan gets when 
old,” &c. The difficulty appears 
to us to lie chiefly in the word ‘ ca- 
nentia;” but Heinsius quotes from 
Virg. Ain. x. 418. 


Ut senior letho canentia lumina solvit. 


Though he adds, ‘‘ de oloribus alibi 
nihil simile legi.”” But the Hercules 
Fur. of Euripides will afford a similar 
expression. 

Kixvos as yépav adidds Trodiav ek yevuwr- 
V. 694. 

Now as it is well known in fable 
that this bird sung sweetest in his dying 
hour, Kixvos yap ndutdrov pédos ade 
ynpackey. v. Orus Apoll. ii. 3, p. 100. 
so the poet would say, ‘That the 
swan, pierced by an arrow, and there- 
fore dying an untimely death, (in which 
the force of the simile lies,) anticipates, 
as it were, that funeral song which 
would prognosticate and accompany his 
natural decay in old age. v. Martial 
Ep. xiii. 77. 

Dulcia defect’ modulatur carmina lingua 

Cantator Cycnus funeris ipse sui. 

The aged swan had alone the gifts 
of song and divination. 

Campis dives Apollo sic Myrinis, 

Sic semper Senibus fruare Cycnis. 


Lib. v. 607. 
Illa jubam dextra, leva retinebat amictus. 


Mr.Keightley observes, “‘ It is rather 
unusual to speak of the mane or juba 
of a bull. Ovid, however, does so 
elsewhere.”’ Nor was this incorrect in 
the poet. There were anciently two dis- 
tinct breeds of the ‘‘ bos ”’ in Europe, 
one witha mane, one without; the 
bos wrus and the bos taurus. The 
urus was the wild shaggy bison of the 
Hungarian forests, which has been 
destroyed, with the exception of a herd 
of about eight hundred, that are 
preserved with great care by the Em- 
peror of Russia in some forests on the 
borders of Poland, and that are 
placed under the superintendence of a 
nobleman of rank as their keeper. The 
bos ¢aurus now is the civilized ox. The 


buffalo is a later importation into Italy. 
The fine white and dun-coloured oxen 
of the North of Italy, are, we believe, 
originally from Hungary. 

P. 212. Mr. Keightley conjectures 
that Gray might recollect the passage 
in Ovid, ‘‘ Tibridoce verum.” (Fast. 
5, 635,) when he wrote ‘‘ Say, Father 
Thames ;”” but Gray found these very 
words in Greene’s poem of the Grotto 
(See Dodsley’s Collection, 5, 159.)— * 
Say, father Thames, whose gentle pace 
Gives leave to view what beauties grace 
Your flowery banks, if you have seen, &c. 


P. 243. The Lituus, says Mr. 
Keightley, was the staff with a curved 
top, used by the augurs: its form has 
been retained in the bishop’s crosier. 
He should have said the bishop’s staff 
or crook. It is only the archbishop 
who has a crosier, and which is formed 
in the shape of a cross. 

We cordially recommend this edi- 
tion to the higher classes of schools 
and to Universities.* 





Observations upon the Handwriting of 
Philip Melanchthon, illustrated with 
Irac-similes : also, a few specimens of 
the Autograph of Martin Luther. 
By S. Leigh Sotheby. 4to. 


THE contents of this volume are of 
an extraordinary and very curious 
nature. Itis written in illustration of 
more than thirty large plates, each 
filled with fac-similes in lithography 
of a vast number of scraps of ancient 
writing, either the actual or the pre- 
sumed remains of the active pen of Me- 
lanchthon ; and these, for the most 
part, are not letters, or treatises, but 
detached fragments and marginalanno- 
tations, of all shapes and forms, and 
in so great an apparent variety of 
hands, as might puzzle and confound 
the most experienced scrutiny of an 
Upcott or a Dawson Turner. 

The origin of the laborious investi- 


* There are two translations of the 
Fasti into English verse, the one by John 
Gower, A.M. 1640, 12mo. ; the second by 
W. Massey, of Wandsworth, 1757, 4vo. 
the same author who wrote on “ Letters,’’ 
&c. There is a severe but just criticism on 
this last by Goldsmith; see his Mises 
Works, vol. iv. p. 87, or Prior’s edit. p. 
418. 
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gation which Mr. Leigh Sotheby has 
thus imposed upon himself, which he 
has executed with so much zeal and 
assiduity, and put forth in so hand- 
some a form, was the circumstance of 
being entrusted with the care, for sale 
by auction, of the library of Dr. Kloss 
of Frankfort, inthe year 1835. That 
library was one of considerable extent, 
and consisted chiefly of books printed 
during the fifteenth century, and col-. 
lected with the view of forming a 
series of Supplements to Panzer’s 
Typographical Annals. (See a brief 
account of it in our number for April 
1835, vol. 111. p. 417.) 

Shortly before the sale, Mr. L. So- 
theby discovered grounds for supposing 
that the marginal annotations in many 
ofthe volumes were those of the learned 
reformer, Philip Melanchthon; but 
the want of time prevented him from 
substantiating his proofs, and_ his 
conjectures were received by the pur- 
chasers with a considerable amount of 
incredulity. From the same cause it 
appears that he overlooked some 
volumes not less curious than those 
which had then attracted his atten- 
tion; and that the more deliberate 
study which he has since paid to the 
subject has revealed many additional 
proofs, and disclosed other matters of 
some importance. On the whole, 
whatever may be said on the utility of 
multiplying copies of so many mere 
scraps of writing, it cannot be denied 
that this is a very curious volume, 
that it developes at the first view several 
points of interest, and that other con- 
tingent results may possibly arise from 
its singuiar contents, of which a super- 
ficial observer cannot easily form an 
idea, 

A very extensive and important 
work is now in the course of publi- 
cation at Halle, under the title of 
Corpus Reformatorum, edited by Prof. 
Bretschineider. Five volumes have been 
already published, and they contain the 
letters of Melanchthon, with some of 
his writings in connexion with them, 
to the year 1545 inclusive. 

It is a well-ascertained fact in Me- 
Janchthon’s history that he was a great 
collector of books, aud apparently not 
Jess certain (which is not so prevalent 
with collectors) that he was a liberal 
distributor of them. Lis friend and 
biographer Camerarius, aller men- 
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tioning his practice of always taking 
with him to public places a copy of the’ 
Holy Scriptures, adds: ‘‘ And as he 
was in the custom of inscribing in his 
books the useful and remarkable passages 
from the works of the ancients which 
principally caught his attention in 
their perusal, occasionally illustrating 
them with his own observations, those 
who happened to see these books be- 
came particularly eager to obtain pos- 
session of them. Philip, therefore, 
being naturally very liberal, and in- 
clined to please everybody as far as was 
in his power, frequently supplied, by 
purchasing others, the place of those 
which had either been stolen from 
him, or bestowed upon his friends.”’ 

The industry of Melanchthon as na 
annotator is amply developed in Mr. 
Sotheby’s fac-similes, which are de- 
rived from about ninety volumes, above 
sixty of which are classical authors, 
and about twenty-five theological ; the 
greater part of which, though some 
may still admit of doubt, are identified 
by his autograph or initials, fully 
proving the constancy with which he 
fulfilled his own maxim, written on 
a copy of Urbani Institutiones Greece 
Grammatice, printed by Aldus at 
Venice in 1497— 


Nulla dies absit quin linea ducta supersit. 


PH. MELANCHTHON. 
Nor was he less sedulous in his 


epistolary labours. 


‘* Professor Bretschneider enumerates 
upwards of nine hundred letters of Me- 
lanchthon preserved in the public libraries 
in Germany; including, at Gotha 63, 
Basle 120, Dresden 75, Halle 10, Ha- 
nover 11, Munich 522, Nuremberg 20, 
Breslau 64, Weimar 13, and Gottingen 7. 
The learned professor observes that three 
distinet kinds of writing are to be found 
in the autograph letters of Melanchthon- 
that, as a young man, he wrote a small, 
thin, and close hand, as are his letters 
from 1518 to 1531; that from 1531 to 
(541 Melanchthon, using pens less fine, 
wrote a less elegant and coarser hand, 
leaving # greater space between each word ; 
that in those after 1541 (the year in which 
Melanehthon hurt his right hand), and 
particularly for the last ten years of 
his life, his writing was very coarse, as if 
written with a broken-nibbed pen, the 
words being very much apart ; and further 
siates that Melanchthon’s letters from 
1554 to 1560 appear more to have been 
written with a wooden style than witha 
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pen. Professor Bretschneider also re- 
marks that no one, on comparing the 
autograph letters of Melanchthon written 
from 1518 to 1550, with those between 
1550 to 1560, would think they could 
have been written by the same person.’’ 
All this ought to convert the sceptics, 
and bring them, cap in hand, to beg 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby’s pardon and _ for- 
giveness. There is an excellent spe- 
cimen of the ‘‘ wooden-style” or 
skewer penmanship in Plate xxvii. 
It is a letter to Martin Bucer, and the 
original is in the possession of Mr. 
Dawson Turner. As it is entire, we 
will endeavour to transcribe it, though 
it is nearly as obscure as the hiero- 
glyphics of the great Dr. Samuel Parr. 
** Reverendo viro erudutione et virtute 
prestanti D. Martino Bucero in Anglia 
docenti Evangelium, patri suo carissimo. 
S. D. Reverende vir et amice carissime. 
Dei beneficio adhuc florent in his vicinis 
Academiis studia nostrum doctrinarum 
mediocriter ; at in Ecclesiis nulla doctrine 
aut rituum mutatio facta est. Bellum 
nobis Flacius Illyricus homo facetiosus 
infert, de veste linea. Sed quas habeat 
faces suspicere potes. Mitto tibi orationem 
de Crucigero,* que et ipsa (testis est 
erased) ostendet studia hujus Academiz. 
Te rogo ut sepe scribas de Ecclesiis et 
de Francisco Dryandro. Nam bellorum (?) 
histori alioqui adferuatur. Regi An- 
glico dedicavit Vitus noster Sophoclis in- 
terpretationem, quam et exhiberi...... 
et... Bene vale. De Luca 1549. 
** Philippus Melathon.’’ 
The last passage has fairly defeated 
our skill in decyphering; and, after 
that, it is somewhat difficult to be re- 
conciled to Mr. Sotheby’s assurance 
that the ‘‘ print’’ or *‘ copper-plate ”” 
writing in Plate xxi. is also Me- 
lanchthon’s. We allude to a_ letter 
trom the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Hesse addressed to King Henry 
VILL. of which the original is preserved 
among the Cottonian Manuscripts. It 
is, however, satisfactorily shown to 
have been the composition of this la- 
borious man. It is a well-known fact 
in his life that he attended the assembly 
of Protestant princes, assembled at 
Smalcald, in 1537: and in a letter 
written by himself to Justus Jonas he 
mentions his being detained there in 
writing letters to crowned heads. It 
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* His oration on the death of his friend 
Casper Cruciger, 
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is on this occasion thathis biographer 

Cox has remarked that Melanchthon 

** may not inaptly be termed the pen of 

the Reformaiion.”” A letter to the 

King of Spain, which is included in 

the Corpus of Prof. Bretschneider, 

proves to be a counterpart of this to 

Henry VIII. 

We have not space to notice at 
length the curious matters drawn by 
Mr. Sotheby from Melanchthon’s 
commonplace book ; but we must now 
concludg with remarking that towards 
the close of this singular volume are 
appended several pieces in the hand- 
writing of Martin Luther. 

A Letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq. 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum, on the reputed Ear- 
liest Printed Newspaper, ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Mercurie, 1588.” By Thomas 
Watts, of the British Museum. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 


WE have here the developement of 
one of the most extraordinary decep- 
tions that has ever been known in the 
annals of literature—extraordinary, 
not so much from the skill or inge- 
nuity with which the fabrication was 
contrived, for it is one that evinces 
more imagination than knowledge,— 
as for the wide range in which its ere- 
dit has been diffused, and the length 
of time that it has remained unde- 
tected. 

Who may have been its original au- 
thor, and to what extent he intended 
to carry the deception, cannot now be 
ascertained, and may perhaps remain 
for ever unknown ; but the forgery 
had quietly remained for nearly thirty 
years among Birch’s manuscripts, 
when Mr. George Chalmers, with a 
surprising want of caution, became its 
foster parent, and successfully intro- 
duced it into the stream of literary his- 
tory. It came forth with the air of an 
historical monument that had long re- 
mained in undeserved oblivion in the 
recesses of the national library ; no 
suspicion was excited ; but the dis- 
coverer and the source t of his disco- 
very appear to have been regarded as 


tf In this respeet Mr. Chalmers com- 
mitted the earcless error of quoting the 
Sloane MSS. instead of the Additional 
MSs. derive! from Dr, Birch. 
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alike infallible. So easily are people 
deceived when they suspect no motive 
of deception; and so readily and con- 
tentedly do men walk into pitfalls 
when they see no one near to jeer at 
them. 

But we must quote at length Mr. 
Chalmers’s triumphant account of this 
mare’s nest, which was introduced on 
a passing occasion of alluding to the 
history of Newspapers, in his Life of 
Ruddiman, 1794 : 


“ After inquiring, in various gpuntries, 
for the origin of News-papers, I had the 
satisfaction to find what I sought for, in 
England. It may gratify our national 
pride to be told, that mankind are in- 
debted to ‘the wisdom of Elizabeth, and 
the prudence of Burleigh [Burghley], for 
the first news-paper. The epoch of the 
Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a 
genuine news-paper. In the British Mu- 
seum there are several news-papers, 
which had been printed while the Spanish 
fleet was in the English Channel, during 
the year 1588. It was a wise policy to 
prevent, during a moment of general anx- 
iety, the danger of false reports, by pub- 
lishing real information. And the earli- 
est news-paper is entitled THe ENGLISH 
Mercvrik£, which, by Authority, ‘ was 
imprinted at London, by Christopher Bar- 
ker, her Highnesses printer, 1588.’ 

‘* Burleigh’s news-papers were all Za- 
traordinary Gazettes, which were pub- 
lished from time to time, as that profound 
statesman wished, either to inform, or to 
terrify the people. The Mercuries were 
probably first printed in April, 158%, 
when the Armada approached the shores 
of England. After the Spanish ships had 
been dispersed, by a wonderful exertion 
of prudence and spirit, these katraordi- 
nary Gazettes very seldom appeared. 
The Mercurie, No. 54, which is dated on 
Monday, November 24th, 154%, informed 
the public, that the solemn thanksgiving 
for the successes which had been obtained 
against the Spanish Armada, was this day 
strictly observed. This number contains 
also an article of news from Madrid, which 
speaks of putting the Queen to death, and 
of the instruments of torture that. were 
on board the Spanish fleet. We may sup- 
pose, that such paragraphs were designed 
by the policy of Burleigh, who understood 
all the artifices of printing, to excite the 
terrors of the English people, to point 
their resentment against Spain, and to 
inflame their love for Elizabeth. 

“Yet, are we told, that posts gave rise 
to weekly-papers, which are likewise a 
French invention. The inventor was 
Theophrast Renaudot, a physician, who, 
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laying his scheme before Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, obtained from him a patent for The 
Paris Gazette, which was first published 
in April 1631. Thus would confident ig- 
norance transfer this invention, which is 
so usefully advantageous to the governors 
and the governed, from the English Bur- 
leigh to the French Richlieu. The dates 
demonstrate, that the pleasures and the 
benefits of a news-paper were enjoyed in 
England more than forty years before the 
establishment of the Paris Gazette, by 
Renaudot, in France. And the English 
Mercurie will remain an incontestable 
proof of the existence of a printed news- 
paper in England, at an epoch when no 
other nation can boast a vehicle of news 
of a similar kind.”’ 


This wonderful statement was un- 
fortunately admitted by Mr. Nichols 
into the elaborate account of early 
newspapers, which, with the assist- 
ance of the Rev. Mr. Ayscough, he 
formed in the fourth volume of the Li- 
terary Anecdotes ; and even the acute 
and inquiring Mr. D’Israeli, who, in 
the early editions of the Curiosities of 
Literature had given an article on the 
Origin of Newspapers, in which no 
allusion was made to the English Mer- 
curie, inserted an account of the al- 
leged discovery, almost in the words 
of Chalmers, in subsequent editions. 
Up to the present time, it has been con- 
tinually transferred to an endless train 
of Encyclopedias and Miscellanies, 
English and foreign, including the 
Conversations-Lexikons of Germany, 
and Encyclopedias prineted in France, 
Russia, and America. 

That no one literary inquirer, dur- 
ing a course of fifty years, should ever 
have thought of examining the preten- 
sions of these documents, is certainly 
astonishing. There were circumstances 
even in the account given by Mr. 
Chalmers, which ought to have con- 
demned them. It might have occurred 
to any one who began to think upon 
the subject, that it was strange there 
should be no other copies preserved of 
so interesting a publication; that no 
previous number should have occurred 
of a periodical work which had at- 
tained its fifty-fourth number ; that no 
subsequent number of a publication 
Burghley had once patronised and em- 
ployed should have been found. Even 
the orthography of an extract which 
Chalmers gave ina note should have 
excited some suspicion; and the ad- 
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vertisements of books would have been 
premature in newspapers of sixty years 
later. But an examination of the pa- 
pers themselves, which were within 
daily call at the British Museum, 
would have furnished at once the most 
evident proofs of falsehood, as it has 
done to Mr. Watts.* 

The type proves to be only about a 
century old, instead of two centuries 
and a half; the spelling is very dif- 
ferent to that of books actually printed 
in 1588; the paging of the shects is 
ill managed, as well as their numbers, 
and so are the intervals of time be- 
tween them ; whilst with respect to the 
historical materials of the fabrication, 
it is quite sufficient to proceed a very 
few lines only in comparing them with 
real authorities to prove their inaccu- 
racy and absurdity. To crown the 
whole, the manuscript copies of these 
newspapers are found with the printed 
copies ; and they are in the writing 
and paper of the last century, the or- 
thography partly modified to an ima- 
ginary antiquity, and partly not. After 
all, the original motives of deception 
may not have laid very deep; and the 
principal weight of blame rests with 
Mr. George Chalmers, who so un- 
wisely, and in several respects inaccu- 
rately, adopted the foundling. 

Having now performed our part of 
exposing to its merited scorn this long 
established error—which, however, 
like others of the kind, must be ex- 
pected to raise its hydra-head again 
and again before it is utterly extinct— 
we have merely to express our appro- 
bation of the skill and knowledge with 
which it has been laid bare and anato- 
mised by Mr. Watts; but there is 
another subject alluded to towards the 
end of this curious pamphlet, which 
appears to call upon us for some further 
remark. 

‘¢ Another error on the subject of the 
origin of newspapers remains to be 
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noticed. ‘ The first gazette published in 
these parts,’ we are told in Chambers’s 
and in Rees’s Cyclopedia, ‘is said to 
have been that of Paris, begun in the year 
1631 by Theophrast Renaudot, a physi- 
cian of Montpelier, in his office of intel- 
ligence.’ The same assertion is attri- 
buted by Chalmers and the Encyclopedia 
Londinensis to Horace Walpole, is men- 
tioned in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana, and is considered by all three as 
confuted by the discovery of the English 
Mercury. How this should have been 
necessary to confute it is not very obvious, 
since in all the accounts of the origin of 
newspapers, of any length, those of the 
above three authorities included, a list is 
given of several which appeared in Eng- 
land long before the date of 1631. To 
prove that the Paris Gazette was not the 
first, there needs in fact no further au- 
thority than the Paris Gazette itself. 
The very first sentence of the Dedication 
to the King, prefixed to ‘the first volume, 
states ¢ that ‘it is a remark worthy of 
history, that France, so curious after 
novelties, should never, under sixty-three 
kings, have thought of publishing a 
Gazette or weekly collection of foreign 
and domestic news, in the same manner 
as other states and as all its neighbours.’ 
‘ The publication of Gazettes,’ adds the 
preface in the first page, ‘is indeed a 
novelty but in France only.’ Never was 
an unfounded report so easily and com- 
pletely demolished, except, perhaps, in a 
parallel case, so curious that it should not 
be omitted. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
unaccountably passes for the first peri- 
odical of that description, while, in fact, 
it was preceded nearly forty years by the 
Gentleman’s Journal of Motteux, a work 
much more closely resembling our modern 
magazines, and from which Sylvanus 
Urban borrowed part of his title and part 
of his motto ;—and while on the first page 
of the first numbers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine itself, it is stated, that it con- 
tains ‘ more than any book of the kind and 
price.’ ”’ 

Now, upon the latter part of this 
passage we must observe, that it is not 
so well considered as the greater part 





* We may here mention that another remarkable discovery has recently been made 





at the British Museum, which is, that the Hamilton Vase (not the Portland Vase, as 
was erroneously stated in the Literary Gazette) has the names of the figures upon it 
designated by inscriptions, which have hitherto been concealed by the dishonest paint 
of some former possessor. This discovery has been made by Mr. Gerhard, who 
will shortly publish a full exposition of it. 

+ ‘C'est bien une remarque digne de lhistoire que dessouz soixante-trois Roys, 
la France, si curieuse de nouveautez, ne se soit point avizee de publier la Gazette ou 
recueil par chacune semaine des nouvelles tant domestiques qu’estrangeres, i exemple 
des autres Estats, et mesme de tous ses voisins,’ ‘ La publication des Gazettes est a 
la verité nouvelle mais en France seulement.’ ”’ 
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of this tractate. We cannot agree that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine should be 
said to “‘unaccountably pass for the first 
publication of that description,” when 
it certainly was the first published with 
the title of Macazinr, and it was the 
first publication of the kind,*—that is 
to say, it was Edward Cave’s original 
idea to give in one monthly pamphiet 
the spirit of the whole periodical press 
of the month. That there had been pre- 
vious miscellanies is very true, as the 
Athenian Journal of John Dunton, 
and many more; and it is also true 
that the Gentleman’s Journal of Mot- 
teux “ resembied much more closely 
our modern magazines,”’ and for that 
very reason it was not what the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine originally was, and 
what, in its Historical Chronicle and 
Obituary, it continues to be,—an epi- 
tome of the history of the times. In 
this respect the older miscellanies and 
the modern magazines alike fail to ful- 
fil its useful plan. Mr. Watts is not 
the first to remark that the Gentleman’s 
Journal was the work from which 
Cave undoubtedly derived a part of his 
title. He copied the type in which 
those words were printed; he also 
copied, in a reduced size, the woodcut 
device of a hand holding a bouquet of 
flowers, and he took Motteux’s motto, 
 PLURIBUS UNUM. for one of his; but 
he was the first to whom it occurred, 
in the words of his introduction, ‘‘ Zo 
treasure up as in a Magazine, the most 


A Lewvicon of the Greck Language, for 
the use of Schools ; containing a Greek- 
English Lexicon, combining the advan- 
tages of alphabeticai and derivative ar- 
rangement ; and an English-Greek Lexicon 
more copious than any which has yet ap- 
peared. By the Rev. J. A. Giles, LL.D. 
ve. Head Master of the City of London 
School. 8vo. one vol.—The lexicographers 
of the old school employed the Latin lan- 
guage as a key to the Greek, always as- 
suming in the student of Greek a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Roman tongue. On 
the revival of learning in Europe, scholars 
of all nations consentancously established 
the Latin as a medium of universal inter- 
course. Eminently useful was this plan 
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remarkable pieces,’’ which appeared in 
**no less than 200 Half-sheets per 
month,’’ which were then ‘ thrown 
from the press only in London, and about 
as many printed elsewhere in the three 
Kingdoms ;’’ the titles of which he then 
gave, and which continued to be given 
to a comparatively recent period, on 
the title-page of the Magazine. 

These few facts Mr. Watts will find 
to be correct; and if, in his biblio- 
graphical researches, he should meet 
with any others which may illustrate 
further the annals of literary periodi- 
cals in the interval between the Journal 
of Motteux and the first Magazine of 
Cave, we shall be among those who 
will receive them with the greatest 
satisfaction, 

The pamphlet is concluded with a 
remark that the claim of producing the 
first printed newspaper must be con- 
tested between Venice and Nurem- 
berg. Venice is generally understood 
to have been the birth-place of Ga- 
zettes, as the gazeta was the name of 
a coin there for which the news was 
sold; but these are also said to have 
been written news-letters,—a kind of 
intelligence of which private examples 
are freuqent in our own correspond- 
ence of former times, and the Govern- 
ment of Venice is said not to have 
permitted them to pass sub prelo. It 
remains to be ascertained where they 
were printed first; and we hope the 
interesting inquiry will be pursued. 


’ 


for the giants of literature to which those 
days gave birth ; thus was Pope Clement 
the Kighth enabled to understand and ap- 
preciate the writings of our countryman, 
the pious, orthodox ,and judicious Hooker, 
and, when a portion of his work on Ee- 
clesiastical Polity was read to that Pontiff 
extemporancously in Latin, he exclaimed 
with honourable candour, “ There is no 
learning that this man hath not searched 
into—nothing is too hard for his under- 
standing: this man indeed deserves the 
name of an author, his books will get 
reverence by age; for there is in them 
such seeds of eternity, that if the rest be 
like this they shall last till the last fire 
shall consume all learning.’’+ The ad 





* Dr. Samuel Johnson, who well knew all the circumstances, says, in his memoir 
of Cave, (written in 1754,) that ‘‘ though he had for several years talked of his plan 
among printers and booksellers, none of them thought it worth the trial.” 


+ Iz, Walton, Life of Hooker. 
8 
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vantage of make the two classic languages 
of antiquity also go hand in hand need 
not be illustrated here by similar exam- 
ples; nor the utility of that plan be en- 
forced which obliged the student, while 
he was labouring in the mine of Greek 
literature, to keep his Latin, to use a 
homely phrase, ‘at his fingers’ ends.’’ 
Yet, for all this, as scholarship is now 
rather diffused than deep, and as literal 
translations of Greek authors into English 
abound, as science daily adopts Greek 
terms into her vocabulary, the time has 
now arrived when a Greek and English 
dictionary may be made peculiarly useful. 
The Latin, with all its elegance, has a 
certain rigid poverty about it at variance 
with the character of the Greek, and the 
facility with which passages of Shakspeare 
are from time to time rendered into Greek 
as academical exercises, with force and 
closeness of interpretation, proves a very 
near analogy in the genius and _pliability 
of English and Greek, and the expedi- 
ency of having a dictionary which, with- 
out taking any circuitous and secondary 
medium, should at once render Greek into 
English, and English into Greek. Such 
is the purpose of the lexicon now before 
us; itis printed in a clear and elegant 
type, readily visible, both for character 
and accent. The derivatives from every 
root seem to be classed alphabetically in 
single and well defined paragraphs, the 
root itself being expressed in a parenthe- 
sis; thus giving, as it were, aclear bird’s- 
eye view of the concatenation of the lan- 
guage, and presenting facile, and therefore 
excellent, means for vocabulary acquisi- 
tion. The English and Greek portion ap- 
pears to us at once copious and explana- 
tory, and must prove a valuable aid to the 
student who is exercising himself in Greek 
composition, whether at the Universities 
or the minor nurseries of learning. To 
the whole a short grammar of the Greek 
language is prefixed, so that the scholar 
has a manual for terms and their gram- 
matical inflexions at once before him. We 
think that an explanatory vocabulary of 
Hellenic proper names might have advan- 
tageously been appended ; but this, per- 
haps, might have swelled the work beyond 
the limits most convenient for a book of 
ready reference, a single volume. We 
have to thank the editor for an Anglo- 
Greek dictionary, evidently compiled 
with care and labour from voluminous 
standard authorities of the lexicographic 
class, and which affords us the advantage 
of their definitions in a cheap and con- 
centrated form. 





The Youth of Shakespeare, by theAuthor 
of ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,’’ 3 vols,.—= 
Gent. Mag, Vou. XIII, 
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The author of this work has produced 
such a copious array of judgments in fa- 
vour of his former work from almost every 
gazette and newspaper existing, that he 
well can spare the slender tribute of our 
admiration. We can say with SILENCE 
in the play,—‘‘ We have been merry once, 
ere now ; ’’—and yet, somehow or other, 
we must say that the ‘‘ Youth of Shake- 
speare’’ is not quite to our taste; and we 
have a sort of conviction that our author is 
notvery deeply conversant with his subject- 
matter. We perceive in his preface that 
he asserts—‘“‘ The orthography here ad- 
hered to (i.e. of Shakespeare’s name, spelt 
as we have spelt it) hath the recommen- 
dation of being that which the great bard 
employed in the latter period of his life, 
when it is supposed he must have settled 
it to his liking: ” &c. Now this is not the 
case,—for Sir F. Madden has proved that 
the signatures to the poet’s will were mis- 
read, and that they contain no ‘‘a@’’ in 
the second syllable. There are also some 
strange expressions which swarm in the 
pages of these volumes; as aque vite ; 
carrying of a basket; digital extremity ; 
consoling of himself; do as you like by; 
showing of him in his extremity the proper 
duties of a wife; thirsting with the horri- 
blest vengeance,—cum multis aliis. Nor 
does the following passage show much ad- 
herenceto probability ortruth of character. 
The mother says, ‘**Nay, school hath its 
pains also; but such as are unknown of 
any save unworthy boys, who care more for 
play than for book, and will learn nothing 
that is set them.’ ‘ Well, an’ they dehave 
so ill, itis plain they deserve no better,’ 
observed the boy; ‘ yet it seems to me, 
from what I have learned of Nurse Cicely 
in ballads and stories, and from such sweet 
verses as you have oftimes repeated to me, 
concerning of brave knights and fair ladies, 
that if other pleasures of still sweeter sort 
are to be found in books, whereof you can 
know only by going to school and conning 
of your lesson with all proper diligence, 
school cannot help being as_ pleasant 
a place for good boys as any goodly place 
that can be named.’ ‘ Doubtless,’ ans- 
wered the mother.’ ’’ We could extract 
from the very next page such expressions 
as catching of butterflies; concerning 
of whence came; spying of many wild 
flowers ; he was got to evince a tolerable 
spelling. We perceive that our author is 
preparing for publication ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of Shakespeare,’’ in which we hope 
to sce a more profound knowledge of the 
subject, and a more exact and finished 
style of expression,—or he will have Mr. 
J. P. Collier erying out ‘* Nunc accipe 
penas,’’ from the infliction of which 
we are afraid not even the — of the 
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Court Journal or Weekly Dispatch will 
save him. Our humble advice would be— 
** more matter and fewer words.”’ 








The Youny Scholar's English-Latin 
Dictionary, by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
1839.—A convenient, and, as far as we 
have observed, an accurate Dictionary, 
well adapted to the younger members of 
schools. We think most Dictionaries of 
this kind to be somewhat defective 
on subjects of natural history. In the 
present, under the word ‘‘ Oak,” the Latin 
term ‘‘Quercus”’ only is given, and Robur, 
#ésculus, omitted. Also, in the Latin part, 
** Asculus’’ is not found; and no Latin 
word for the Chesnut-tree is given. 
Other defects of this kind might be men- 
tioned. 


The First Adam, a Course of Sermons 
to a Village Congregation. By the Rev. J. 
Hobson, Curate of Kirstead, §c.—We 
recommend these Sermons for the sound- 
ness of their doctrine, the simplicity and 
clearness with which the exposition of the 
scriptural commands is given, and for the 
earnestness and piety with which they are 
enforced. We consider the subject also 
to be well chosen, and such as hardly 
would fail to awaken and detain the atten- 
tion of such a congregation as is under 
the presen. preacher’s care. We observe 
at p. 169 Mr. Hobson remarks, ‘‘ Consider 
how awfully the denunciation is brought 
to pass—‘ in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread. Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake: in sorrow shalt thou eat of it 
all the days of thy life.’ What barrenness 
and desolation pervade many parts of the 
earth! Rocks and mountains, deserts 


and frozen wildernesses, occupying a very 
large portion of the globe, in which in- 
hospitable regions the few wretched in- 
habitants scarcely know where to look for 
their daily subsistence,” &c. Now, in 
the first place, it is not true that this 
curse was repealed in the days of Noah, 
and therefore no longer exists; secondly, 
do the testimonies of it which Mr. 
Hobson produces support his assertion? 
‘* Rocks and mountains” abound with 
minerals most serviceable to the use of 
man: ‘‘out of whose mountains thou 
mayest dig brass.’? The misty heads of 
mountains are also the reservoirs of the 
rivers of the earth: the Danube and the 
Rhine come forth from their crystal 
cradles in the caverns of the Helvetian 
hills. The geographical philosopher also 
informs us, that to the burning deserts of 
Africa, Europe owes much of the genial 
warmth which softens her otherwise gelid 
climate; andthe ‘‘ frozen wildernesses,’’ 
which Mr. Hobson pronounces to be per- 
petual memorials of the original curse, are 
presumed to have an important effect on 
the vicissitudes of seasons, the periodical 
changes of the atmosphere, and the course 
of winds, and perhaps of tides. Thus the 
barrenness of some portions of the globe 
constitutes the fertility of others. A per- 
petually blue and serene sky would soon 
smite the earth with cold and famine and 
desolation ; and an earth unusually level 
and fertile would be far inferior, even in 
beauty, to the varied scene of grandeur 
and sublimity which it now derives from 
its Alps of snow. We cannot believe that 
the present earth was ever physically con- 
structed much different from what it at 
present is, 
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Poetry. 

Gortne’s Faust, translated by Joun 
Hints, Esq. 12mo. 9s. 

Poems. By Henrietta Prescorr. 
12mo. 8s. 

The Buried Bride, and other Poems. 
evo. 7s. 6d. 

Poets of America; illustrated by one 
of her Painters. 8vo. 14s. 

The Christian’s Book of Gems; a Se- 
lection of Sacred Poetry from the most 
celebrated Modern Poets. vo. 5s. 

Natural History. 

Natural History of Dogs: vol. I. Wild 
Species. By Colonel Hamitton Situ. 
(Naturalists’ Library, vol. XXV.) 6s. 

Peter Parley’s Tales about Plants. 
Edited by Mrs. Loupon. Square 16mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Animal and Vegetable 


Productions of America. By Mary 
Roperts. 3s. 6d. 
Agriculture. 


Treatise on the Agriculture of Ireland. 
By J. Sprou.e. 8vo. lis. 
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Johnson on Fertilizers (Manures, &e.) 
#vo. 128, 

C. Doyrr’s Practice of Husbandry. 
12mo. 12s. 

Fine Arts. 

Picturesque Architecture in Paris, 
Ghent, &c. By T. S. Boys. Folio. 
Printed in colours, 6/. Gs. mounted, 8/.8s. 

Sketches of the Basque Provinces of 
Spain; illustrative of the Costume and 
Scenery. By Sypnrey Crocker and 
Biicu Barker. Folio, tinted, 47. 4s. 
coloured, 8/. 8s. 

Caricature Scrap Book. 4to. 28s. 

Outlines to illustrate the Fighte of 
Freewille. By R. Westmacort, jun. 
A.R.A., F.R.S. oblong, 21s. 

ArkmMan’s Account of the Tourna- 
ment at Eglinton. 4to. 10s. 6d. Colour- 
ed, 15s. 

Bibliography. 

Bibliotheca Sussexiana ; a Descriptive 
Catalogue, with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notices of the MSS. and printed 
Books in the Library of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex. By T. J. Petricrew, 
F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. Vol. IT. vo. 1/.118.6d. 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Forsuaty. Part I. 
with six Plates of fac-simile engravings, 
10s. 1, p. Lis. s 

Preparing for Publication. 

A History of Banbury, including His- 
torical and Antiquarian Notices of the 
Neighbourhoods. By ALFRED BEESLEY. 

A new edition of the History and An- 
tiquities of the Parish of Tottenham High 
Cross. By Wiii1aAm Rosinson, LL.D. 
F.S.A. 

The History and Antiquities of Leath 
Ward, in the county of Cumberland, and 
of the adjoining Parishes in Westmor- 
land; with Biographical Memoirs of 
Eminent Characters. By Samurer Jrer- 
FERSON. In one vol. 8vo. 

On the New General Biographical 
Dictionary, a specimen of Amateur Cri- 
ticism. In letters to Mr. Sylvanus Ur- 
ban. By Borron Cornry, Esq. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Dec. 14. The Norrisian prize was ad- 
judged to D. Moore, of Catharine Hall, 
for his Essay on the following subject :— 
“The Divine Origin of the Holy Serip- 
tures may be inferred from their perfect 
adaptation to the circumstances of Human 
Nature.”’ 

The subject for the English Prize Poem 
for the Marquess Camden’s gold medal, 
for the present year, is—Richard the First 
wm Palestine. 
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And the subjects for the Latin prose 
compositions for the fifteen-guinea prizes 
of the members of the University are, for 
the Bachelors—In il/d Philosuphiad, in 
qué de vita hominum et moribus dispu- 
tatur, tractandd, quibus principiis quasi 
Sundamento inniti, quibusque potissimum 
ex fontibus recte vivendi precepta haurire 
oporteat ? For the Undergraduates— Quid 
censes plausus et amici dona Quiritis ? 

For Sir Wm.Browne’s three gold medals, 
the subjects are, for the present year—l. 
For the Greek Ode—Eleusis. 2. For the 
Latin Ode—IJilo Virgilium me tempore 
dulcis alebat Parthenope, studiis florentem 
ignobilis oti. 3. For the Greek Epigram 
—Dulce periculum. 4. For the Latin 
Epigram—Se sequiturque fugitique. 

For the Porson Prize, the subject for the 
present year is—Shakespeare. Troilus and 
Cressida, Act 1. Scene 3. Beginning— 
“ The ample proposition that hope makes,’’ 
and ending—“ Make a toast for Neptune.” 

WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

The Queen’s scholars of Westminster 
School performed the Eunuchus of Te- 
rence this season, with the following cast 
of the characters :— 





Phedria é . Somerset. 
Parmeno ° ‘ Greenlaw. 
Thais ° . Randolph. 
Gnatho . ; Richards. 
Cherea i ‘ Glyn, sen. 
Thraso . ‘ Boyce. 
Pythias ° Phillimore. 
Chremes ‘ Rawlinson. 
Dorias ‘ - Glyn, jun. 
Dorus . ° Chalk. 
Sanga ‘ Preston. 
Sophrona . Maud, 
Laches ; ‘ Monkhouse. 
Simalio Cocks, 
Donax Prout, 
Syriscus Mutes. Templar,sen. 
Pamphila Swabey. 


It may be necessary to apprise the 
classical reader that the fourth and fifth 
scenes of the third act were omitted, and, 
of course, with them, the part of Antipho. 

A very important alteration was effected 
in the scenic costumes worn on_ these 
festive occasions. Instead of the dress or 
frock coat, smart waistcoat, and trousers 
fashioned after the newest pattern, the 
performers were apparelled in the toga, 
and the boots of Hoby or Zakoski were 
changed for the Roman sandal. Great 
praise is due to the care and atten- 
tion which must have been applied to 
this part of the arrangements, as well 
as to the good taste which suggest- 
ed the propriety of the alteration. The 
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authorities for every portion of the cos- 
tume, however minute, are contained in 
a learned though small treatise, which 
every scholar will peruse with pleasure, 
if published, as it ought to be, and which 
is entitled ‘‘ An Excursus to sections 15, 
16, and 17 of Part IV. of the Greek An- 
tiquities of Lamhert Bos.’’ 

Phedria, instead of making his bow to 
the audience, dressed like a dashing young 
English gentleman, with frock coat, boots, 
and beaver, presented himself with his head 
bare, and wearing, as befitted young men of 
his age, a kind of short cloak as an upper 
garment, the chlamys, which covered the 
left arm and was clasped on the right 
shoulder, so that one end hung down in 
front and the other behind, leaving the 
right arm free for action, whilst the left 
hand was hidden. The colour of his 
chlamys was saffron, with a reddish bor- 
der. A sleeveless tunic, white, reached to 
his knee, and, with a pair of sandals on his 
feet, there stood before the audience the 
Athenian Ephebus, in his habit as he 
lived. Lis brother, Ch@rea, in his first 
dress, was similarly attired, but the colour 
of the chlamy3 was purple throughout, 
while his tunic was ornamented at the 
bottom with a border, and a broad-biim- 
med hat witha low round crown, the peta- 
sus—for he is represented as coming in 
from the country—hung from his neck 
upon his shoulders behind. In his dis- 
guise as {the Zunuch, he wore a striped 
tunic with long sleeves, trousers, and red 
shoes, with a small red-coloured chlamys, 
and a blue conical cap, like the Phrygian 
bonnet, with the apex bent forward. The 
parasite, Gnatho, was dressed in the very 
height of Athenian fashion ; his tunic was 
of the finest linen, and was ornamented 
both at the bottom and on the girdle by a 
border; a silver heart glittered on the 
top of his foot, while his pallium was 
slightly rounded at the sides, and had 
silver glands depending from the corners, 
to make it hang well. This was also ob- 
servable in the chlamys of Thraso, which 
was of a scarlet colour, and worn, as was 
the mode with military men, rather smaller 
than that used by the young Athenians. 
His tunic also did not reach so iar as the 
knee. In the scene in which he marches 
in with his household troops to storm the 
house of Thais, he was equipped with 
helmet and shield, and carried two javelins 
in his hand, while one of his attendants 
bore his shield-stand, on which the buck- 
ler was suspended during the parley which 
ensues. The appearance of his forces 
merely attired in black scanty tunics, as 
usual with slaves, and armed with clubs, 
spits, meat-forks, and other implements 
of domestic warfare—not forgetting the 
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defensive armour borne by one of them, a 
huge pot-lid—contrasted with the gor- 
geous military array of Zraso himself, 
was exquisitely ludicrous, and even the 
actors could not help laughing. The 
dress of Laches, or Chremes, does not seem 
to call for any particular remark, further 
than that it was appropriate, and we there- 
fore pass to a description of the apparel of 
Thais. She wore an Ionian tunic of white 
linen, embroidered with gold, with long 
sleeves, which were fastened down the arm 
with small clasps. Over the left shoul- 
der was thrown a violet-coloured pallium, 
ornamented with stars, falling from the 
waist in full folds, and reaching to the 
feet. The girdle was fastened in a bow, 
and her feet were inserted in laced socks. 
The head-dress appeared to consist of a 
diadem of pearls, and a sort of fine net, 
which hung some way down the back. 
Whenever she appeared on the stage, she 
was attended by two female slaves, mutes, 
one of whom carried a fan of peacock’s 
feathers, the other a mirror made of 
polished steel. They were clothed in 
a short upper tunic, reaching to the hips, 
over a full under-tunic; while Dorias, 
another female attendant of Thais, wore 
a long straight tunic without a girdle ; and 
Pythias the encyclum, or tunico-pallium, 
the most common, dress of the Athenian 
women, over a tunic which came down to 
the feet. Altogether, too much praise 
can hardly be bestowed upon the pains 
which were taken to render the illusion 
of the scene complete. 


PROLOGUS. 


Tandem exit annus, feriasque uti solent 
Idus Decembris afferunt ; et fabula 
‘Terentiana fruitur auditoribus 

Ut ante doctis, atque ut abte lenibus. 
Gaudemus itaque; sed fatendum est, judices, 
Nos et vereri non nihil, ne plus salis 
Vacare rebus nos putetis ludicris ; 

Quod apparatus Anglicos tentavimus 
Mutare Grecis vestibus: tentavimus, 

Reos habetis confitentes scilicet. 
Mutationem fecimus ; nec sit probro. 
Nam neque novarwa rerun amore ducimur, 
Nec artis histrionica: Terentio | 

Debetur aliquid ; hae imago scenica _ 
Augusta quamvis, Attica est, non Anglica, 
At ille, cujus artis est ingeni, 

Atheniensis est adhuc ab omnibus 
Cognominatus Atticam ab solertiam 

In excolendis rebus Atticis. Viris 

Laudi est Athenas ire, signa querere 

Inter ruinas vetera. Non Terentio 

Nedum Menandro suflicere jam credimur, 
Si scena et habitus discrepant quam maxume. 
Favete nostro, judices, conatui : 

Favete : nam desideratus Anglix 

Rex ipse favit unice Terentio 

Spectator atque plausor hujus fabula. 


EPILOGUS. 
Phedria—Parmeno— Thais—Pythias. 
P, Vos istwe auferte intro—tu, Parmeno, ades 
dum ; 
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Nam volo te paucis. P. Pluribus haud opus 
est. 
Istec nimirum dono sunt Thaidi, amoris 
Signa a. P. Imo aliud, Parmeno, longé 
alind. 
Pa. Hem! quid jam cessavit amor? tedetne 
puella 
Te tam dilecte tam cito? P. Res alia est. 
Pa, Cuinam foeminea hee dono sunt? P. 
Mascula dicas. 
Pa. Mascula! vah! sunt ne hee propria que 
maribus ? 
Mitra, et cincinni, et pigmenta, et serica vestis ; 
— et nardus, quam propria hee mari- 
us ? 
P. Hic habitaturi Londinum advenimus urbem 
Famosam, impletam civibus innumeris, 
Gaudentem hospitibus; sed, ut aiunt, cuique 
necesse est, 
Morigerari Anglis, si volet esse Leo. 
Pa. Non Leo, oa ratulus fies, si talia cure 
Sunt tibi. Bellus homo, non tamen Anglus 


eris. 
P. Cincinnatus ero. Pa. Taceas—res forsan 
amice 
Tota tue subolet ; tristis enim egreditur. 
T. Hei mihi! quid jam credam, vel cui perdita 
credam ? 
Ille, in quo nostre spes et opes site erant ; 
Qui sine me nunquam se vivere posse putabat, 
Phedria fit mulier— Phedria.—P. Parce 
metu, 
Parce metu. Cytharea! 
horreo tota. 
Pa. Tota! P. Thraso quidem abest—tota 
fit illa mea. 
T. Tota tua, omnino tua, Phedria; primus 
apud me 
Semper es, atque oculos militis effodiam. 
Pa. Dico tibiinsidias fieri. T. Tu credere noli 
Huic stulto; ex animodico. P. Quid ergo 
rei est? 
Quid te sollicitat ? 
amabo, 
Concinnis vellem me decorare tuis. 
a et pastillos vellem, pigmentaque vel- 
em. 
Nil mihi respondes? P. Pessuma! 7. Me 
miseram. 
P. Quid faciam ipse, cedo? et barbam vis for- 
san habere. 
7. Ah minime! barbe non ego sum cupida. 
P. Hercle etiam hoc restat ; sed quisnam hue 
advenit? Pa. Kia! 
Est Gnatho, an huic similis tu cupis esse? 
P. Tace. 
T. O monstrum ! en hominem Cacum sese ore 
ferentem ! 
Fumos et flammas evomit ore. Pa. Libet. 
P. Anne decet? Gnatho bellus homo est, qui 
spiritus illi, 
Qui vultus! 7. Vigor est igueus. Pa. Euge! 
T. Cibum. 
E flamma petit, ut dixti. Pa. Fumum ex ful- 
rore 


T. Eheu! tremo et 


T. Mi Phedria, corculum 


Et lucem ec fumo dat. P. Color! ecce color 
Est roseus! 7. Modosit verus! P. Non pec- 
tore vincto— 
G. Desine, ne Thais se pugilem esse putat. 
Atque equidem, fateor, gracilem me pcenitet 
esse, 
Defendo genium scilicet ipse meum. 
Pa. Me miseret, Parasite, tui; atque Gnatho- 
nicus esse, 
Nolo. 7. Sed es solus—cui tibi miles abest ? 
G. Mox aderit. P. Quid agit? G. Sancti in 
silva Johannis 
Anglis inseritur—fit generosus eques. 
Ferreaque effossis accingitur arma sepulchris. 
T. Ofactum egregium! dignus amore meo 
est 


St. 
Pa. Anne ergo effodies oculos? 7. Age, Par- 
meno, ut ante, 
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At tu me totam rem, Parasite, doce— 

Arma virumque cane, incipe. G. Pugnacis- 

sima gens est 
Tota hec—pax odio est—nil nisi pugna placet. 
Instaurare volunt pugnam de more parentum, 
Fit via—ligneum equum ligneus urget eques. 

P. Qua ratione? Deus!ne ¢ machina? G. Ut 
arbitrior ad sunt 

Vivia tergo homines, hic labor, hoc opus est. 

Pa, Est Trojanus equus, Londino avertite 
monstrum, 

O Angli! inque locos mittite hyberboreos, 
(Exit Pa.) 
P. Quid si animo exardent ignes? certamina 
fiant 
Illic vera nimis, frigore pigra prius 
Scotica gens sumat ludis ferventibus iras 
Terribiles. G. Videat Jupiter hoc Pluvius— 

Nocte dieque pluat. 7. Sed quis sonus impulit 
aures ? 

Advenit ipse Thraso forsitan, G, Naud 
dubie. 

Audio Io Pean. (Prodeunt Thraso, Simatlio, 
Sanga, §c.) Quid fit Thraso? Thr. 
Ligneus heros, 

Ligneus et sonipes procubuere simul : 

T. Mortinus est heros igitur. Thr. Non mor- 

tuusest. 7. Hem! ® 
Thr. Tantum est eversus dicere vera volo. 


P. Atcerte eversus? Thr. Quidni? 7’ For- 
tissime miles ; at 
Macte! quid hic nebulo vult sibi? Thr. 


Simalio est ; 
Vicit Simalio. 7. Non tute est victor, amabo? 
Thr. Sat fuit auspiciis hunc stimulasse meis. 
T. Outinam in propria persona vincere posses ! 
Thr. Induperatoris non foret officium. 
Hoc victore, egomet vici—dubitasne ? Gnatho- 
nem 
Fac rogites. G. Aio scilicet, aio Thraso. 
Th. Nonne meum est caput hoc, quod ligno 
durius ipso? 
Simalionem emi, Simalionem alui, 
Sum dux—G, Aio, Thraso. Thr. Atque auspex, 
herus. G. Aio. Thr. Opera, ergo. 
Illius mea sunt. G. Aio. T. Tuos tibi habe. 
Phedria, concinnos, valeas. P. In viduum, 
amabo, 
Aut. 7. Aut. P. Aut. T. Valeas, sum tibi 
tota Thraso. 
G, Euge vexillum, Sanga, induperator amica 
Cum fida faciat, te preeunte, viam. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 21. At the first meeting for the 
season, the Marquess of Northampton, 
President, was in the chair; the evening 
was wholly occupied in the reading of the 
minutes, which included the substance of 
the ten papers brought before the Society’ 
at their last meeting, and in other routine 
business. 

Nov. 30. This being St. Andrew’s day, 
the Anniversary meeting was held, the 
noble President in the chair; when the 
following members were elected the new 
Council, those whose names are in Italics 
not having belonged to the last. 

The Marquess of Northampton, President ; 
John William Lubbock, Esq. M.A. Treasurer ; 
Peter Mark Roget, M.D., and Samuel Hunter 
Christie, Esq. M.A.. Secretaries; and John 
Frederick Daniell, Esq. Foreign Secretary. 
Other Members of the Council:—Sir John 
Barrow, Bart., Francis Baily, Esq., Thomas 
Bell, Esq., John Davy, M.D., Bryan Donkin, 
Esq., Edward Forster, Esq., Thomas Galloway, 
Esq. M.A., Thomas Graham, Esq., Sir John 
F, W. Herschel, Bart. M.A., Francis Kiernan, 
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Esq., John Lindley, Esq. Phil. D., Richard 
Owen, Esq., Richard Phillips, Esq., Major 
Edward Sabine, R. A., Robert B. Todd, M.D. 
John Taylor, Esq. 

The President delivered an Address, in 
pursuance of the practice of his prede- 
cessors. Its first subjects were the sailing 
of the Antarctic Expedition, and the es- 
tablishment of fixed magnetic observatories 
for the purpose of making simultaneous 
observations in different parts of our co- 
lonial possessions. He then noticed the 
advantageous results which had been 
found to arise from the formation of 
scientific Committees, which was adopted 
two years ago; and stated that, as the 
Council has felt that the forms of testi- 
monial for the election of new Fellows 
has scarcely been found sufficiently de- 
finite and precise in stating the grounds on 
which the candidate has been recommend- 
ed, they have drawn up new forms, some 
one of ‘which may be adopted as most fit 
for each individual so recommended. The 
President then stated that, in consequence 
of the increased duties devolved on their 
tried and valuable officer, Mr. Roberton, 
his salary had been raised from 160/. to 
2001. ; and that the claims of Mr. Panizzi, 
on account of the library catalogue, had 
been determined to amount to a balance 
of 3282. ; that the vacancies in the list of 
Foreign Members had been supplied by 
the election of M. Savant, of Paris; 
Signor Meloni, of Parma; M. Quetelet, 
of Brussels ; M. Hansteen of Christiana ; 
Professor Agassiz, of Neufchatel; and 
M. von Martius, of Munich; and that 
Capt. W. H. Smyth had resigned the 
office of Foreign Secretary, in consequence 
of his change of residence to an incon- 
venient distance from London. The Royal 
medals have been assigned to Dr. Martin 
Barry, for his researches in Embryology, 
communicated to the Society during the 
two last years, and to Mr. Ivory, for his 
paper on Astronomical Refraction ; and 
the Copley medal to Mr. Brown, for his 
valuable discoveries on Vegetable Im- 
pregnation. The noble President con- 
cluded his address by some brief bio- 
graphical sketches and characters of the 
most remarkable members deceased during 
the past year, viz. the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Davy, Bishop Marsh, Prof. Rigaud, Mr. 
Wilkins, the Rev. A. Alison, Edmund 
Law Lushington, esq. Mr. George Saun- 
ders, the architect ; and on the Foreign 
list, M. de Prony and M. Prevost. 


BOTANICAL 

Nov. 29. The anniversary meeting of 
this Society took place, J. E. Gray, esq. 
F.R.S. President, in the Chair. The re- 
ports of the Council and Curator were 
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read. The Society now consists of one 
hundred and eighteen members, twenty- 
six having been elected during the past 
year. The number of British plants re- 
ceived in the herbarium, consisted of 
24,860 specimens, 1291 species, 491 ge- 
nera, 101 natural orders; and the distri- 
bution to the members, in proportion to 
their contribution, will take place in Fe- 
bruary next. Mrs. Riley had presented 
every species of British fern. The foreign 
plants received amounted to between 
five and six thousand specimens, for the 
greater portion of which the members 
were indebted to M. Schomburgk. J. E. 
Gray, esq. was re-elected President ; and 
the Vice-Presidents appointed by him 
were, J. G. Children, esq. V.P. R.S. and 
Dr. D. C. Macreight, F.R.S. From De- 
cember to April the rooms of the Society 
will be open every Saturday evening, in 
order to extend the advantages which the 
herbarium and library afford. 


CHELMSFORD PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 28. The Anniversary Dinner of 
this Society took place at the White 
Hart Inn, Chelmsford, John Disney, esq. 
F.S.A. the President, in the Chair. Mr. 
H. Bird, surgeon, of Chelmsford, has 
presented to the Society a snuff box sup- 
posed to have belonged to Sir Francis 
Drake. It is made of horn, and of oval 
shape. On the lid is embossed the arms 
of Sir Francis Drake: Sable, on a fess 
wavy Argent, the letter A between two 
estoiles ; on the dexter chief the letter S. 
Above the arms is a fleet with one large 
ship in the centre, to which is attached a 
cable passing under a globe, and held at 
the other end by a hand. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. has 
presented a Map of the Roman Roads in 
Essex, accompanied by an explanatory 
memoir. One passage in particular was 
brought before the attention of the meet- 
ing, in order to elicit further investiga- 
tion. ‘ Somewhere near Widford (the 
exact spot has not been ascertained) five 
different roads meet: the first towards 
London, the second through Chelmsford 
to Colchester, the third crosses the Chel- 
mer through Vick-street and Pleshey, to 
Dunmow, the fourth through Baddow 
and Danbury Hill to Maldon, the fifth to 
the high hills of Stock, Bellericay, Lain- 
don Hill, &c. to West Tilbury, which is 
called the Higham Causeway.” 

The collection of articles of value and 
rarity, belonging to the Society, is at 
present located in a large room, at the 
Old Chelmsford Gaol, until a suitable 
building shall be erected to receive it, a 
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design for which has been presented by 
Mr. Repton. 

There are two other new institutions of 
this nature in Essex, at Colchester and 
Saffron Walden ; but the Chelmsford So- 
ciety was earliest in the field. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

This Society, which is rapidly extending 
its relationships in all parts of Europe, 
and daily gaining ground in public esti- 
mation at home, met to open the present 
Session on Monday, December 2, Mr. 
Edward Blore, V.P. in the Chair. 

The Duke de Serradifalco was eleeted a 
corresponding member ; a long list of do- 
nations acknowledged, and various inte- 
resting letters from foreign architects re- 
lative to the progress of their art abroad 
were read. A correspondence between 
Mr. Barry and Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests was laid 
before the meeting, touching a duplicate 
collection of building-stones, the result 
of the late journey of inguiry on that 
head, and which Mr. Barry had proposed 
presenting to the Institute. Mr. Dela- 
beche, however, had represented to the 
Commissioners that it was advisable the 
specimens should be retained in order to 
subject them to the effect of the at- 
mosphere, and consequently the Com- 
missioners were obliged to decline acting 
on Mr. Barry’s suggestion. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson read an interest- 
ing memoir of Apollodorus the architect, 
which he made illustrative of the state of 
architecture in Rome during the reigns 
of Trajan and Hadrian. 

The Council expressed a desire to ob- 
tain a collection of drawings in illustra- 
tion of the works of Inigo Jones; a hint 
which was immediately responded to, se- 
veral fellows promising contributions. 

Dec. 16. Mr. G. Basevi, V.P. in the 
Chair. Various works and drawings in 
connexion with Inigo Jones were pre- 
sented: amofigst them a drawing of the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, from ad- 
measurement. 

Mr. Cottam then described at some 
length Lord Tweedale’s ingenious ma- 
chine for making bricks and tiles, illus. 
trating the discourse by working-models 
and diagrams. The weight of a brick 
made in the ordinary manner is about 
5lbs., that of one of the machine-mace 
bricks 8§ lbs., so that a much greater 
quality of clay must be consumed in the 
new mode than in the old. The speed 
with which the bricks can be produced is 
very great. 

Mr. Godwin, jun. described a patent 
system of brickwork invented by Hitch 
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of Ware, in which all the bricks, being 
rebated, lock into each other. The inte- 
rior of a wall so formed presents a series 
of cavities which are afterwards filled up 
with concrete. Mr. Donaldson spoke on 
the same subject. Adjourned to Jan. 14, 
1840, 





OXFORD SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Dec. 5. A paper on Stanton Harcourt 

church, Oxfordshire, was read by Edgar 
E. Estcourt, esq. B.A. of Exeter College. 
This church is a very fine and interesting 
one. its plan cruciform, the nave in the 
Norman style of the twelfth century, the 
chancel and transepts in the Early English 
style of the thirteenth century, and a good 
specimen of this style. Across the en- 
trances to the chancel is a wooden screen 
in the same style with this part of the 
building, of the thirteenth century, and 
believed to be almost unique. Unfortu- 
nately, it is painted sky-blue. On the 
north side of the chancel is a very curious 
structure, supposed to be a holy sepulchre, 
with a rich canopy of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Onit are the usual emblems, or 
representations of the implements of the 
crucifixion ; and at the four angles of the 
canopy, the four Evangelists. The altar- 
screen is of Grecian woodwork, in bad 
taste, and ought to be removed. On the 
south side of the chancel is the Harcourt 
aile or chapel, with several fine monu- 
ments of that family. The remains of the 
manor-house adjoining to the church are 
about the end of the fifteenth century. 
The kitchen, with its smoke-louvre, and 
without chimnies, is curious, somewhat 
resembling the abbat’s kitchen at Glas- 
tonbury. These two are believed to be 
the only specimens of the kind now re- 
maining. Several drawings, illustrative 
of this paper, were handed round; and 
after the meeting some very beautiful 
drawings of the rich Norman sculptures 
in Kilpeck church, Herefordshire, were 
shown by Mr. Lewis, who gave some ex- 
planations of the symbolical language of 
those sculptures. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

A Society of a nature similar to the 
Oxford Architectural Society has been 
instituted at the sister University ; though 
with a name less appropriate (and one, 
indeed, which will probably lead to some 
misapprehensions of its intentions). Its 
objects are, however, truly laudable, viz. 
the prevention of future acts of architec- 
tural barbarism, by the diffusion of a more 
accurate knowledge of the details of 
Ecclesiastical architecture ; and, secondly, 
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the more arduous task of remedying those 
which have already been committed. The 
Society has printed schemes for the minute 
description of ordinary churches, in which 
form it invites reports from the members. 
The gentlemen who take a leading part in 
this society are J. M. Neale, of Trinity 
College, as Chairman of Committee ; Mr. 
E. J. Boyce, of Trin., Treasurer ; Mr. B. 
Webb, Trin., and Mr. E. T. Codd, B.A. 
St. John’s, Joint Honorary Secretaries. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity, is President ; and there 
is a highly honourable list of Vice-Presi- 
dents, among whom are Professors Whe- 
well and Willis, whose publications have 
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so materially contributed to the promotion 
of sound taste in architecture. 

We should have been happy to have 
been able to add that this Society, which 
has existed since last May, had already 
accomplished many things worthy of 
commemoration ; but we trust that its 

very establishment is indicative of a lively 
and just appreciation of old English archi- 
tecture; and that, either under this or 
some more efficient shape, this revival of 
taste may be manifested in sending forth, 
throughout the country, a clergy regardful 
of the visible as well as the spiritual beau- 
ties of the churches committed to their 
charge. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 21. This was the first meeting of 
the season, and Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
was in the Chair. 

John Augustus Francis Simpkinson, 
esq. Queen’s Counsel, was elected Fellow 
of the Society. 

George Godwin, jun. esq. F.R.S. and 
S.A. communicated the first portion of 
some notes on certain ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Lower Normandy. The principal 
objects of his remarks were the church of 
St. Jean at Caen, and the cathedral at 
Bayeux. 

The reading was commenced with a dis- 
sertation on Anglo-Saxon Runes, by John 
M. Kemble, esq. 

Nov. 28. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Kemble’s paper was continued. 

Dec. 5. Mr. Hallam in the Chair. 

George Smith, esq. of Bedford-square, 
architect, was elected Fellow of the So- 
ciety. 

Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a large piece of crystal, on one side of 
which are engraved in intaglio the holy 
rood between standing figures of Mary 
and John, the foot of the cross resting on 
a twisted anake, and on either side at top, 
in circles, half-length human figures re- 
presenting the sun and moon, the head 
of the former surrounded by rays, and 
that of the latter wearing a crescent, each 
bearing a torch in their hands. The 
style of the drapery indicates a very early 
period of art. 

Mr. Colburn, of Norwich, exhibited 
a small cup, of silver gilt, very curiously 
ornamented. It is engraved with inter- 
laced ornaments, and three pairs of rude 
animals, a lion and unicorn, an elk and 
hare, and a (bird) and popinjay, each de- 
signated by its name on a Jabel in the 
Sclavonian character. It has a handle of 
a flat triangular shape, chased with a re- 
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presentation of Sampson, or David, rend- 
ing the lion’s jaws; and it stands upon 
small lions. Round the verge is an in- 
scription in Sclavonian, expressive of cer- 
tain aspirations for prosperity. It was 
lately in the possession of Mr. Goddard 
Johnson, of Marsham near Aylsham, Nor- 
folk ; and weighs 34 oz. 

Henry Howard, esq. of Corby, F.S.A. 
exhibited drawings of several relics as- 
cribed to Charlemagne, viz. 

1. His hunting-horn and baldrick, re- 
maining in the treasury of the church of 
Aix la Chapelle. The former is two feet 
long, and evidently of high antiquity. 
The baldrick is of crimson velvet, em- 
broidered at the edge; its ornaments and 
the letters of its motto are of silver gilt. 
The motto is dein epn Dein epn, in the 
ribbon letters of the fifteenth century. 

2, The epitaph of Fastradana, the third 
and favourite wife of Charlemagne, pre- 
served at Mainz cathedral. Some of the 
letters, as the D (an inverted C), M, and 
T, are of a very singular form, and many 
are combined together, the former of the 
letters so united being reversed, as in the 
Roman inscriptions. At length, it is as 
follows : 

Fastradana pia Caroli conjunx vocitata, 
Cristo dilecta, jacet hoc sub marmore tecta ; 
Anno Septingesimo nonagesimo quarto, 
Quem numerum metro claudere musa negat. 
Rex pie quem gessit virgo licet hie cinerescit 
Spiritus heres sit = tristia nescit. 


These ancient verses are illustrated by 
the following modern addition : 


Que Fastradane coram monumenta tueris, 
Haud ista primum fixa fuere loco; 

Aede sed Albano sacra cwsisque propinqui 
Martiribus claro vertice collis erant. 

Nunc, ea quod periit flammis hostilibus edes, 
Mota locis zelo sunt monumenta pio. 


Tabula hec comva ex marmore antiquo, ut 
ab interitu servaretur, ambitu lapidis ex- 
arato in stylo wvi C ‘arolingici circumdata anno 
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3. The sword of Charlemagne, with 
which the Emperors of Germany have 
been customarily girt at their coronations. 
It is said to have been sent to Charle- 
magne by Haroun al Raschid. The handle 
and upper and lower parts of the sheath 
are of the purest Arabian gold: its middle 
part is of black leather. The two rims of 
the handle have jewels. It is 31 feet in 
length, French measure. [Another sword 
of Charlemagne was kept at St. Denis, 
and is engraved in Montfaucon, vol. i. 
pl. xxiv. ] 

4. The horn of Roland at Thoulouse. 
It is of ivory, sculptured in relief with 
grotesque animals. This is said to have 
been given by Charlemagne to the church 
of St. Sernin, and to have belonged to 
Roland. 

5. An ivory hunting-horn at Greystoke, 
bought at Rotterdam in 1830. It is two 
feet in length; and is ornamented with 
outline engravings of a dog overtaking an 
ibex, and a hunter spearing a stag. 

Mr. T. G. Waller exhibited drawings 
by himself and brother, of several se- 
pulchral brasses ; viz. Sir Rob. de Bures, 
at Acton, Suffolk; one at Shottesbrooke, 
Berks, of a priest and layman, temp. Rich. 
II.; John Martyn at Graveney, Knt., 
Sir R. Swynborne at Little Horkesley, 
Essex; Thomas Pownder and wife at 
St. Mary Key, Ipswich ; and Archbishop 
Harsnett at Chigwell, Essex ; also an en- 
graving of that of Ralph de Knevington, 
at Aveley, Essex. 

The remainder of Mr. Kemble’s disser- 
tation on Runes was then read. The 
author has confined his attention to the 
Runes of the Anglo-Saxons ; as the Scan- 
dinavian or Old Norse characters of the 
same description are as distinct as the 
respective languages, and have been pro- 
foundly and successfully treated by the 
antiquaries of the north of Europe. The 
German runes (which are identical with 
the Anglo-Saxon) have been far less for- 
tunate ; the only works on the subject 
being two treatises by Wilhelm Carl 
Grimm, the brother and fellow-labourer 
of the learned James Grimm. 

The original signification of the word 
Rin was mysterium, a secret, that of the 
verb writan, now to write, was to cut or 
carve; the stafas were the smooth sticks 
on which the runes were cut; whilst even 
the word béc, book, recalls the beechen 
tablets on which they were inscribed. 
The invention of runes was attributed 
both by Scandinavians and Germans to 
Odin or Woden, the Mercurius of the 
Romans, and both alike shared a belief in 
their magical properties, and employed 
them in incantations and the casting of 
lots. Even to a late period the same 
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may be said of the Anglo-Saxons. Chris- 
tianity, though it laboured earnestly to 
destroy these superstitions, and so suc- 
cessfully as to make it difficult now to say 
to what extent they prevailed, was yet 
unable to eradicate all traces of their 
former existence. As adjuncts of the 
Heathen rites, the runes were proscribed 
in every part of Europe by the Christian 
priesthood, who introduced the Greek or 
Latin characters together with, and al- 
most asa part of, Christianity. In this view, 
the Runes are the indigenous Pagan al- 
phabet as contrasted with the Greek 
characters introduced by Ulfilas among 
the Goths, called Mzso-Gothic; and the 
Latin characters, introduced, probably by 
Augustine, into England, and called Anglo- 
Saxon (the present use of which, by mo- 
dern editors, Mr. Kemble condemns as 
useless and troublesome). It is at the 
same time undeniable that at the very 
earliest period the runes were used in 
England for Christian inscriptions. Mr. 
Kemble accounts for this by assuming 
that the earliest converts were the priests 
themselves: they, who knew what the 
Runes really were, might have the less 
scruple in using them, with or without 
the Roman characters. 

The Marcomannic Runes mentioned by 
Hrabanus Maurus, are identical with 
those of the Anglo-Saxons. An Anglo- 
Saxon poem, which is printed in Hickes’s 
Thesaurus, and of which Mr. Kemble 
gives a corrected translation, is comme- 
morative of the several runes, each stanza 
being descriptive of one of them, or rather 
of the object of which they partook the 
name: they are as follow: Feoh, money ; 
Ur, bull; Thorn, thorn; Os, mouth ; 
Rad, saddle; Cen, torch; Gifu, gift ; 
Wen, hope; Hegl, hail; Nyd, need; Is, 
ice; Ger, year; Eoh, yew; Peorth, chess- 
man; Kolhx, sedge; Sigel, sail; Tir,....; 
Beore, birch; Eh, horse; Man, man; 
Lagu, water; Ing, ....; Ethel, native 
land; Deg, day; Ac, oak; A®sc, ash; 
Yr, bow; lor, eel (?); and Ear, war. 

The inscriptions which Mr. Kemble 
proceeds to notice are: 

1. The gravestones found at Hartle- 
pool (engraved in our number for Sep- 
tember 1833, and afterwards in the Ar- 
cheologia, vol. XXVI. pl. lii.) They 
exhibit the names of two early Christians, 
Hildithryth and Hilddigyth (in which 
latter word one d is redundant). 

2. A somewhat similar gravestone found 
at Dover, engraved in the Archeologia, 
vol. XXV. p. 604. The name is Gisl- 
heard, and not Gisohtus, as there sug- 
gested. 

3. The inscription at Bewcastle in 
Northumberland. The words are rices 
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drytnes, domini potentis. Something 
therefore is lost, or the pillar itself was to 
be taken as the signum. The long in- 
scription on the pillar at Bewcastle, en- 
graved in the Archeologia, vol. XIV. is 
too much decayed for more to be read 
than the words Cyniburuh and Crist.* 

4. The inscription engraved in Whita- 
ker’s Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 229. 
This is either not Anglo-Saxon, or the 
copy is too unsatisfactory for Mr. Kemble 
to trust himself to read it. 

5. The inscription on the Font at Bride- 
kirk in Cumberland (Archzxologia, vol. 
XIV. pl. xxx.) This is very difficult, 
and has in a great degree to be supplied 
from conjecture, by the help of which 
Mr. Kemble makes it: Herigar thegu 
gewrohte. Utel thegn Irmunricys ge- 
brohte, ‘* Heregar the thane wrought it. 
Utel Eormanric’s thane [or, qu? Utel 
the thane, son of Eormanric] brought it.”’ 

6. The Cross at Ruthwell on the Scotish 
border. This noble monument is in a 
very dilapidated state, in consequence of 
having been thrown down by the puri- 
tanical iconoclasts in 1642. Unfortu- 
nately, no copy had been previously taken; 
and no antiquary or philologist has hi- 
therto given a reasonable account of it. 
The attempt was declined both by Hickes 
and by William Grimm; but two adven- 
turous Danes, Finn Magnusen in Copen- 
hagen, and Repp in Edinburgh, have 
written largely upon it, the former to the 
extent of 105 pages. They have both 
read the mere letters with tolerable accu- 
racy; but from their Scandinavian pre- 
possessions and imperfect acquaintance 
with Anglo-Saxon and its northern dia- 
lects, have been wholly unsuccessful in 
dividing them into words, and have in- 
vented versions of which not the least 
fragment can be approved. Mr. Kemble 
states that the inscription is in the Anglo- 
Saxon dialect which was spoken in North- 
umberland in the vittth and txth cen- 
turies, and the fragments of it which 
remain contain a few couplets of a reli- 
gious poem relating to the events repre- 
sented in the two principal compartments 
of the sculptures: viz. the washing of the 
Saviour’s feet by Mary Magdalene, and 
the glorification of Christ through his 
passion. One of the four sides contains 
these words: ‘* The powerful King, the 
Lord of Heaven, I dared not hold. They 
reviled us two, both together. I stained 





* Though this fac-simile was taken 
with great care by Henry Howard, esq. 
(in 1401), we think it possible that, if 
Mr. Kemble himself was to visit the stone, 
he might, armed with his knowledge of 
the language, decypher more of it, Eprr. 
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with the pledge of crime ...’’ Another 
begins thus: §f4 Christ was on the Cross. 
Lo! There with speed came from afar 
nobles to him in misery, &c. The disser- 
tation on this interesting monument is 
the most elaborate and important portion 
of Mr. Kemble’s paper; which he con- 
cludes with a few observations on the use 
of Runes in Manuscripts. This is con- 
fined for the most part to MSS. of late 
date, and periods when any paganism had 
long ceased to be connected with them. 
The first and simplest use of them is 
where they serve the purpose of a kind of 
short hand, the figure of the rune being 
written instead of the word which was its 
name. This occurs in the Rushworth 
book, in the Bodleian Library; and in 
Beowulf. In two Anglo-Saxon poems, 
they are introduced in a way which has 
led to a very singular discovery. The 
first of these poems is that with which 
the Vercelli MS. (printed by Mr. Purton 
Cooper) concludes. In the course of the 
last twenty-eight lines there are eight 
runes, which, although they bear a sense, 
still seem to be introduced without much 
connection. On putting these together, 
as single letters, Mr. Kemble found they 
formed the word Cynewulf, which he 
concluded to be the name of the author 
of the Poems. Recollecting that there 
was a very similar passage in the still 
more celebrated Codex Exoniensis (of 
which a transcript is deposited in the 
British Museum) he proceeded to extract 
the runes in the same way from that, and 
was much interested to find that they 
formed the same name, with the omission 
of the letter &; and in a second passage 
he found it perfect as before. This Cyne- 
wulf Mr. Kemble believes to have been 
the Abbat of Peterborough of that name, 
who flourished in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, who was accounted in 
his own day a very skilful poet, both in 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, but whose works 
have hitherto been reputed lost. The re- 
markable discovery now made by help of 
the mysterious runes, suggests with great 
probability that he was the author of 
both the Vercelli and the Exeter codices. 
Mr. Kemble afterwards notices the use 

of runes in enigmas, with which many 
pages of the Exeter codex are occupied. 
The following is a specimen: 

I saw a SROH 

proud of spirit 

bright of head 

swift over the level plain 

strongly run: 

he had upon his back 

a NAM bold in war, 

a studded saddle. 

The wide wandering ANEW 
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bore in his course, 

strong in his saddle, 

a proud KOFOAH. 

The brighter was the passage 
the journey of such. 

Say what is my name! 


The runes are here written from right 
to left, snow for HoRs (horse), NAM for 
MAN (man), ANEW for WENA (waggoner), 
and KoFoAHu for HAOFOK (hawk); but 
the import of the enigma is not ascer- 
tained, though it is supposed to be my- 
thological. 

The practice of the writer of a book 
adding his name in Runic characters, is 
not uncommon either at home or abroad ; 
and of colophons of this kind Mr. Kemble 
produces several examples. He concludes 
his paper with an Anglo-Saxon poem on 
the virtues of the Paternoster, in which 
each Rune is accompanied with its corre- 
sponding Roman capitals. 

Dec. 12. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

John Matthew Gutch, esq. of Worces- 
ter, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Dr. Bromet, F.S.A. presented an im- 
pression from the epitaph of Fastradana, 
or Fastrada, above printed, together with 
some remarks on its history and identity. 
It appears that the church of St. Alban, 
where the Queen was buried, was burnt 
by the Markgrave of Brandenburg in 1552; 
the stone was re-erected in its present 
place at the cathedral by Count John of 
Nassau, in 1577. There appears to be 
no just reason to doubt the contempora- 
neous age of the inscription, which is 
characterised by several peculiarities 
such as reversed letters, and others of 
singular form ; but that the date in Arabic 
figures was probably a subsequent addi- 
tion, which may well have been the case, 
as the year was already expressed in words 
in the third line. 

Richard Almack, esq. F.S.A. presented 
an impression of a seal of the cathedral 
church of Lichfield, the matrix of which 
is in the possession of a clergyman of Suf- 
folk. It is oval, and divided into two 
compartments, in the upper of which is 
the Virgin and Child, seated; and in the 
lower St. Chad, the episcopal patron of 
the church, also seated. Inscription s. 
DECAN’ ET CAP’LI ECCL’IE S’CE MARIE 
#T S’CI CEDDE LYCHEFELD’ AD CAs’. It 
is ill engraved, from a defective impression, 
in a plate of Shaw’s Staffordshire. 

Mr. Samuel Birch, of the British Mu- 
seum, communicated a description, with a 
drawing, of the entrance to an Egyptian 
tomb, now at the British Museum, ex- 
plaining the figures and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. The stones were sold in 
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Mr. Salt’s collection at Sotheby’s in 1836, 
when they were described as forty pieces 
coming from the pyramids. 

Dec. 19. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

John Gage Rokewode, esq. Director, 
exhibited an exceedingly beautiful Psalter 
of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
which was made for that eminent patron 
of the calligrapher and artist, John Duke 
of Bedford, Regent of France. It is a 
rival in point of splendour to the cele- 
brated Bedford Missal, which was pur- 
chased a few years since at a princely 
price by Sir John Tobin of Liverpool. 
Of the present MS. the larger illumina- 
tions represent various scenes of the life of 
David ; and the smaller are generally me- 
dallion heads of prophets, priests, &c. 
among which have been detected portraits 
of Henry IV., Henry V., &c. One pic- 
ture is supposed to represent the Corona- 
tion of Henry VI. This sumptuous vo- 
lume has the same owner (Mr. Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle) as the Luttrell Psalter, 
which was described last year by Mr. 
Rokewode, and has been illustrated by 
several plates of the Vetusta Monumenta 
recently issued. 

Mr. Herbert Smith produced a series 
of very accurate and beautiful draw- 
ings, executed by commission from the 
Society, of some paintings recently 
discovered in the Norman church of 
Barfreston, Kent, on its being examined 
previous to repair. These paintings are 
of extreme antiquity, and may be dated 
with the utmost probability to the period 
of the first erection of the church, the 
reign of Henry Il. They occur around 
the walls of the eastern portion of the 
building, and within the deep recesses of 
the windows. During the prevalence of 
the Norman style, some of the windows 
were altered (each being rebuilt on one 
side, and the arch elevated) and the paint- 
ings were thereby affected, which, inde- 
pendently of their character, proves their 
very early date. Their style of art is ex- 
cellent, resembling the Italian school, and 
it is consequently very superior to our 
church paintings of a later age. They 
are scarcely paralleled by any English 
examples hitherto published, but some of 
nearly the same character remain near 
the tomb of Bede in the Galilee of Dur- 
ham Cathedral. 

The reading of Mr. Birch’s explanation 
of the hieroglyphics of an Egyptian tomb 
was continued, but not finished ; and the 
meetings of the Society were adjourned 
over Christmas to the 9th of January. 
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THE ANASTASI COLLECTION OF EGYP- 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

The collection which was formed by 
Signor Anastasi, consul in Egypt, and 
has lain some time at Leghorn, has at 
length been unpacked. It was purchased 
by the Trustees of the Museum at the 
price of 15007. The principal objects for 
which it was acquired were the historical 
papyri, which are now in the process of 
unrolling, and which, there is every rea- 
son to suppose, were written during the 
reign of Menephtah the Second, the 
successor of Rameses the Great. They 
are written in a bold, legible, hieratic 
character, and, although deficient in part, 
apparently contain a kind of chaunt or 
strain in celebration of the victories of 
this King of Kings ; they record his con- 
quests over the Ethiopians and the Ne- 
groes, and the divisions (qu. metrical :) 
are indicated by red dots placed over the 
tops of the lines. In their tenour they 
are analogous to the papyri of M. Sallier, 
which have been analysed by M. Salvo- 
lini, although not in so satisfactory a 
manner as the importance of the subject 
demands. The value of these historical 
papyri was not known to the proprietors 
of the collection while it was at Leghorn, 
and they were actually given in, although 
they are well worth the whole sum paid ; 
and the Museum may now boast of being 
the first in the world for Egyptian col- 
lections ; it possesses the Rosetta Stone, 
the Tablet of Abydos, and all the histori- 
cal papyri in Europe. 

The Anastasi Collection comprises also 
two sarcophagi, one of a personage named 
Savaksi, a sacerdotal functionary, pro- 
bably of Memphis; and the other of a 
high officer of state, athlophoros, &c. 
named Pihon, probably made during the 
epoch of Rameses the Great: these mo- 
numents, with a double calcareous statue 
of a man and his wife or sister, in the 
best style of Egyptian art, now remain in 
the ante-room of the Phigaleian Room. 
The other calcareous objects of the col- 
lection consist of steles of funereal tablets 
of functionaries and individuals, deceased 
during the reign of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth dynasties, many of them 
bearing the names of the monarchs during 
whose reign the person died ; among them 
are the prenomens of Osertasen the First, 
Osertasen the Second, and the Amon- 
emhes. These monuments, which the 
visitor easily distinguishes by an archaic 
cast of work, were probably excavated 
from Abydos when the kings of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth dynasties were 
driven to Upper Egypt by the irruptions 
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and conquests of the Shepherd races ; 
they are supposed to be contemporaneous 
to the bondage of the Jews, and they ex- 
hibit the purest specimens of Egyptian 
art. Some of the steles in bas-relief ma- 
nifest a delicacy of execution and a purity 
of colouring which approach the effects of 
Greek art. They are fresh as from the 
hands of yesterday. Many of the func- 
tionaries, whose names and offices are now 
recovered, were military commandants of 
the south, were chancellors (attached to 
the signet), attached to the weights and 
measures, royal tutors, priests, prophets, 
loving their lords, seated in the hearts of 
their monarchs; the eyes of the king,—in 
the metaphorical language of their simple 
panegyrics ; they are represented seated 
with their wives, and receiving offerings 
from the hands of their surviving children. 
The hieroglyphical inquirer will here find 
much food for his researches, as several 
of them connect the Enentefs with their 
successors, or contemporaries, of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth dynasties. The 
texts are principally dedications to Osiris, 
the lord of ‘Tat and Abydos, and the dei- 
ties of that town. 

Some of the objects, however, are of 
a period more recent, being the works of 
the eighteenth dynasty ; and among these, 
the most important is a magnificent tablet 
for an officer of the royal works who 
flourished about the epoch of the Pha- 
raoh Horus (Haremhbai). This stands 
about seven feet high, and is dedicated to 
Ra and Thoth. ‘he style, though far 
inferior to the earlier works, exhibits 
much of the richness which characterises 
the florid and magnificent period of the 
great Rameses, who was the Louis XIV. of 
the Egyptian race. Together with this 
are two sides of the entrance of a tomb 
belonging to the same functionary, and 
filled with his pompous titles, and ad- 
dresses of adoration to Osiris. 

The next objects that attract the at- 
tention are the mummies: these, how- 
ever, are not so remarkable as to deserve 
a specific notice; while, among the 
smaller objects, some rank high on ac- 
count of material, execution, and device. 
A small silver figure of Nofre Thmou, or 
Nofre Thom, may be instanced; a small 
bronze statue of a Pharaoh, magnificently 
inlaid with silver; an ivory box carved in 
the form of a goose, which has just caught 
a fish, and passes it over to two goslings, 
eagerly flying across its back to catch it; 
the model of a house in stone; four ey- 
lindrical lead vases from the isle of Delos, 
with covers ; and the usual proportion of 
alabaster, porcelain, and other objects, 
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BARROW AT THORNBOROUGH, BUCKS, 

On a farm belonging to the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, near Thorn- 
borough Field, Bucks, there are two an- 
cient Barrows, one of which has recently 
been opened under the directions of his 
Grace, by the labour of a dozen men in 
about ten days, it being above twenty feet 
high, and nearly forty across. The exca- 
vation was commenced by cutting a trench 
right down the centre ; and by this opera- 
tion it appeared that the barrow was com- 
posed of alternate layers of clay, sand, 
and mould, which continued until the 
trench was cut down to the original level 
of the ground. On reaching this, a large 
and long layer of rough limestone pre- 
sented itself, on which were found various 
bronze ornaments in an excellent state of 
preservation. Amongst them was a very 
curious lamp, beautifully shaped, formed 
of bronze, and totally different in pattern 
to any hitherto discovered—and so per- 
fect, and taken up with such care, that 
the wick was actually to be seen in the 
lamp. Two large and elegant bronze 
vases, a large dish, a bowl, and the hilt 
of a sword were also taken out without 
damage, as well as a small ornament of 
purest gold, with the figure of a Cupid 
most elaborately and elegantly chased 
upon it. A large glass vessel covered 
over with a thick piece of oaken planking 
was also discovered, but, owing to the 
weight of the superincumbent earth, it 
was cracked and broken, but not so 
much so but that within it were detected 
the ashes and fragments of the bones of 
the individual whose remains had been in- 
terred. These curious relics are all taken 
to Stowe House, the seat of His Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
to be placed in the Museum, by the side 
of other Roman remains, which were 
found some months ago at a Roman 
villa within a mile of these magnificent 
sepulchral mounds. The site of these 
Barrows is near a bridge, where formerly 
was aford; and rows of skeletons have 
been repeatedly dug up near the spot, 
indicating that some battle had been 
fought there. Bishop Kennet, in his Pa- 
rochial Antiquities, tells us that the Ro- 
mans under Aulus Plautius, having driven 
the Britons out of Oxfordshire into Bucks, 
had a severe engagement with them ox 
the Ouze, at or near Buckingham, when 
the latter were defeated under the two 
sons of Cunobelin. This spot, being within 
a mile anda half of Buckingham, was pro- 
bably the scene of the battle, and the two 
barrows monuments raised by the Romans 
over two of their lost generals. The 


other Barrow is within 100 yards of the 
one which has been recently explored, 
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and will probably be cut through when 
the weather becomes more favourable for 
such operations. 





ANCIENT CANNON, &c. 

Some ancient guns and a variety of 
other objects have been found buried in 
the sand and clay on the western shore of 
the island of Wolney, Lancashire, at a 
place only accessible at low water. A 
tradition has existed in the island for se- 
veral centuries, that a vessel was wrecked 
at this place, and there are very old men 
there who say they have seen consider- 
able fragments of this wreck. A number 
of men were employed by C. D. Arch- 
bold, esq. to dig for the remains of the 
vessel, but nothing more than a few de- 
cayed planks, timbers, and pieces of iron, 
were found. The longest of the guns was 
quite perfect when first discovered. It 
measured 10 feet in length, the breech 
was in the centre, and it must have been 
fired both ways; it had two rings near 
the muzzles, by which it was slung; this 
gun is formed of thick plates of iron, 
hooped. No. 2 is a culverin, quite per- 
fect, with rings, and formed of bars of 
wrought iron, hooped together. Nos. 3 
and 4 are chambers for guns, and sup- 
posed to have been charged with powder ; 
they are of wrought iron, and, in the in- 


ancy of cannon, were placed in the gun 


near the breech, and the exploding of 
their charge drove out the shot, which 
was placed nearer the muzzle of the gun. 
All these guns are of wrought or ham- 
mered iron, have no trunnions or cosca- 
bel, and the rings with which they are 
provided were to allow them to be slung 
with ropes when fired, which shows that 
gun carriages were not in use at that time. 
At the same place other guns have been 
found—one six to seven feet long, and 
three inches calibre, with a strong iron 
handle running along the top side from 
breech to muzzle; inside it was a mi- 
niature gun, probably a chamber. The 
large gun was found highly charged with 
gunpowder, and the oakum wadding was 
quite sound. In all about 20 guns have 
been discovered, and a great number of 
stone balls, made chiefly of a close-grained 
granite, about 8 or 12lbs. weight each ; 
an l¢lb. shot of hammered iron, and 
some small ones cast, which are enve- 
loped in lead. A pair of compasses of 
bronze, of very antique fashion; some 
old swords, a buckle, and a number of 
other articles, were turned up during the 
excavation. About two miles from this 
spot, eastward, is Peel Castle, built by 
the monks of Furness, in the reign of 
Stephen. Here Lambert Simnel landed, 
A.D. 1467, with his forces from Ireland, 
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commanded by Martin Swartz and Ge- 
raldine, who were joined by Sir T. 
Broughton, a man of great wealth and 
influence in this country. It has been 
supposed that a vessel of the armament 
was wrecked here. Others suppose it 
belongs to an earlier age—perhaps one of 
the ships that accompanied Richard II. 
in his last expedition to Ireland. In the 
third year of his reign (1379) a disaster 
happened in these seas: the fleet and 
army under Sir John Arundel, bound for 
Britany, were driven into the Irish Sea; 
26 vessels were lost, with the commander 
and 1000 men. Others suppose it was 
a supply of ordnance from Louis XI. 
who was a great gun maker, to the King 
of Scotland, and he might prefer the ves- 
sel stealing quietly up the Irish Channel 
to the Clyde, as safer than the Eastern 
Channel. These curious remains are to 
be placed in the repository at Woolwich. 
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ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT LINCOLN. 


In the Mechanics’ Institution is depo- 
sited a Roman tablet, discovered on the 
site of the houses lately built opposite the 
city gaol. The inscription was probably 
never completed, but the following read- 
ing is suggested :— 

L(ucii) SEMPRONI FLA 

VINI MIL(@T@S LEG VIII 

? ALAVD(a) I(ulii) SEVERI 
AER(um) VII AN(n)OR(um) XXX 
ISPANIC(a) ALERIA 

CIV(itas) MA(terna). 


(The tomb) of Lucius Sempronius Fla- 
vinius, a soldier of the ninth legion— 
Questor of the Alauda of Julius Severus 
—of seven campaigns (&) of 30 years (of 
age)—Aleria of Spain (was) his native 
city. 

The character before ALAUD is like 
the inverted q, our note of interrogation 
—assuming it to be q, it may be read 
questoris or quadrate. The Legio quad- 
rata consisted of 4000 men.— Vide Rosini. 
Antiq. 

Alauda (lark), a name given to legions, 
the soldiers of which wore tufted helmets, 
supposed to resemble the crest of the lark. 

Erum — Stipends—from @s brass or 
money of any description—the stipendiary 
soldiers were Milites rati, and were 
paid at the end of the campaign by the 
treasurer, or Questor Airarius. 

Julius Severus was a governor of Bri- 
tain under Hadrian. 

CIV MA — Qu? — ‘* caAUSA JsvusTI 
MANIBUS.’?? 

In the same are also casts of the two 
following :— 

Cast of a tablet found on the premises 
of the Alderman Colton, opposite the 
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city gaol, now in the possession of Col. 
Sibthorp, M.P. 
DOMO 
CLAVDIAE 
CRISIDI 
VIXIT 
AN(n)O(s) LXXX 
HEREDES 
P O 

“'To Crisis (who) lived ninety years in 
the house of Claudia, her heirs placed 
(this monument).”’ 

Cast of a tablet in the cloister of Lin- 
coln cathedral :— 

DIS MANIBVS 
FL(avius) HELIVS NATI 
ONE GRECVS VI 
XIT ANNOS XXXX 
FL(avia) INGENVA CO 
NIVGI POSVIT. 

‘“‘To the gods of the shades below. 
Flavius Helius, by birth a Greek, lived 
40 years.—The noble Flavia placed (this 
tablet) to (the memory) of her husband.” 
—Lincoln Gazette. 

ANCIENT SHIP AT MOUNT’S BAY. 

The discovery of the hull of a vessel 
imbedded in the beach near Newlyn, 
Mount’s Bay, has caused much curiosity. 
She was about 50 tons, flat-bottomed, 
clinker-built, of oak, 30 feet long. Her 
ribs were only four inches apart, and suf- 
ficiently strong for a vessel double her 
size. There were marks of nails, but not 
a bit of iron was found; from which it 
would seem that wood, when shut up 
from the air, is the most durable. The 
vessel appears to have been in ballast 
when lost. Two ancient coins were found 
on board, one of which bears the inscrip- 
tion ‘*‘ Ave Maria,’’ but without date, 
and resembles the coins or counters of 
the fourteenth century. 





DISCOVERY OF COINS. 

Some workmen lately employed in 
lowering a hill near the house in the oc- 
cupation of Mr. Hyland, gardener to the 
Earl of Sandwich, on his lordship’s es- 
tate, at Brampton, near Huntingdon, dis- 
covered an earthern pot, containing 454 
silver pieces, being half-crowns, shillings, 
and sixpences of the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles. The vessel, on ex 
posure, almost immediately fell into dust. 
The collection was handed over to the 
Earl of Sandwich, and is supposed to be 
worth 30/. in old silver. Application has 
been made to his Lordship, on behalf of 
the Numismatic Society, for permission 
to investigate this collection before it is 
dispersed, as it is very possible that in so 
large a mass many rare, and perhaps 
hitherto unpublished, types and varicties 
may be found. 
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A friend travelling through Belgium 
and the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, 
states, that there is every where ma- 
nifest a desire to repair the beautiful 
Gothic structures so richly scattered over 
these countries. The Prussian Govern- 
ment has consented to appropriate a sum 
of money annually towards the building, 
or rather, for the amount is too small for 
any other purpose, the preservation of 
that unique gem the Cathedral at Co- 
logne. At Brussels and Antwerp work- 
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men are employed in renewing the exte- 
rior ornaments of the cathedrals. At 
Louvaine, the Hotel de Ville is under 
repair. At Liege, the interior of the 
principal church (St. Lambert) is about 
to be repaired, the frescoes, hitherto 
concealed by whitewash, to be revealed, 
and the beautiful roof to be revived and 
re-gilt. The stone at Cologne and Lou- 
vaine is steeped in boiling oil before it is 
put up, in order the better to withstand 
the influence of the weather. 





HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


Cabrera still maintains his positions, 
unassailed if not unassailable. Espartero 
has betrayed no anxiety to hazard the issue 
of a general engagement. Some trifling 
rencontres have taken place, in which both 
sides have laid claim to success: but the 
season is now so far advanced that further 
operations on a large scale are scarcely to 
be looked for. 


PORTUGAL, 


The ministry of the Baron de Sabrosa 
was abruptly dismissed by the Queen on 
the 25th of November. The persons 
‘1amed to succeed them are : Count Bom- 
fim, President of the Council and War 
Minister, and ad interim in charge of the 
portefeuilles of Marine and Foreign Af- 
fairs. Viscount Carreira, Foreign Affairs. 
(at presentin France). Count Villa Real, 
Marine(now in France). Florido P. Fer- 
raz, Finance (formerly Administrator Ge- 
neral of the Customs). Costa Cabral, 
Justice (Chief of the Police on the occa- 
sion of the arsenal revolt, in 1838). Fon- 
seca Magalhaes, Interior, Of these Count 
Bomfim and Costa Cabral belong to that 
section of the Septembrist party designat- 
ed by the name of Ordeiros. The four 
others are all Charterists or Moderados. 
The new ministry seems likely to stand 
its ground. Their honourable determi- 
nation to maintain, to the utmost of their 
power, the good faith of the country, by 
prompt liquidation of all claims upon the 
treasury, without favour or litigation, 
whether the national creditors are foreign 
or domestic, augurs well for their popu- 
Jarity and stability. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A revolution has taken place in the 
Canton of Ticino. The immediate cause 
of the insurrection is said to have been 
the arrest of a workman of Lugano: but 
the government was previously unpopu- 
10 


lar, from its adoption of harsh measures 
towards several citizensof the liberal party. 
The populace rose en masse, and over- 
threw the cantonal government without a 
drop of blood being shed. Both the fort 
and the arsenal were given up to the citi- 
zens, and a provisional government was 
installed. It remains to be seen whether 
the dread of the armed intervention of 
Austria will put down this revolutionary 
movement with equal facility. An ex- 
tensive scheme for the regeneration of 
Italy is in agitation in the southern and 
central states of that peninsula, but 
France backs Austria in her wishes to 
coerce these very troublesome republican 
neighbours. She is now sending out two 
squadrons of observation to cruise off the 
opposite coasts of Italy, the one to An- 
cona, and the other to Civita Vecchia. 


AFRICA, 


The French colony in Algeria has late- 
ly received a severe shock, not merely 
from being thinned by the ravages of 
disease, but from the hostile inroads of 
the Arab chief, the Emir Abd-el- Kadir, 
who has sent circular missives to the 
heads of the various Mahometan hordes 
in the vicinity of the settlement, to ex- 
cite a holy war against the Christian dogs, 
and to drive them out of Africa. In 
furtherance of this design, he entered the 
French province with fire and sword; 
and having found them off their guard, as 
it would seem, from contempt of the foe 
they had to contend against, he surprised 
some of their outposts, and cut off several 
of their detachments. Marshal Vallee 
has applied for 10,000 additional troops, 
to enable him to maintain his ground; 
but preparations are making for sending 
out a much larger force than even his 
public despatches call for. 


INDIA, 


The fort of Joudpore, in Rajpootana, 
surrendered to the British on the 2]st of 
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September, and that of Kurnaul, in the 
Deccan, on the 6th of October, without 
a shot being fired. A few days after Ge- 
neral Willshire determined to attack the 
camp of the Rajah, at about three miles 
distance, and if possible secure his per- 
son. ‘This attack ended in the total rout 
of the enemy, but the Rajah escaped. 
Very large military stores have been 
found in Kurnaul, and treasure amounting 
to nearly 1,000,000/. sterling. In the 
camp was captured an immense quantity 
of jewels, and 150,0002. in specie. The 
British lost several officers, among whom 
were Col. Wright and Lieut. Yates of 
the 34th regt. and Lieut White of the 
(Queen’s) 39th foot. The Shah of Per- 
sia has consented to acknowledge Shah 
Soojah as King of Afghanistan. Dost 
Mahomed is still at large. No doubt ex. 
ists of the organization of a widely rami- 
fied conspiracy among the native chiefs 
to rise against the British, in case the ex- 
pedition to Afghanistan had failed. Dis- 
turbances are likely to arise from the un- 
popularity of the son and successor of 
Runjeet Singh. 
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JAMAICA, 


The new Governor of Jamaica, Sit 
Charles 'T, Metcalfe, has met the House 
of Assembly of that Island. The Go- 
vernor’s opening speech was unreserved 
and conciliatory ; the address of the House 
in reply was expressive of gratitude and 
confidence. Both parties, it is to be 
hoped, will for the future act dispassion- 
ately, and take a subdued and temperate 
view of the differences which have so 
lately agitated and distracted the colony. 

AMERICA. 

The yellow fever has been this year 
uncommonly severe in Mobile and New 
Orleans. But lately a more dreadful ene- 
my has appeared. A secret conclave of 
incendiaries, for reasons unknown, al- 
though a revenge, dark and mysterious, 
is supposed to be the object, has, within 
three weeks, twelve times fired the city 
of Mobile. A superb bank, the post 
office, a theatre, and several handsome 
hotels, and some hundred houses, have 
been destroyed, but no traces of the cul- 
prits could be found. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


New CHURCHES. 


In addition to the many New Churches, 
the recent completion of which we have 
noticed in our two last numbers, we have 
now to record the following : 

A new church at Speen, near Newbury, 
Berks, which has been erected and en- 
dowed by the vicar, the Rev. M. H. Ma- 
jendie. ‘The communion service and or- 
gan, both presented by Mr. Majendie, are 
associated with the honoared name of 
the late Bishop of Bangor (Dr. Majen- 
die), having been in his possession many 
years. 

The chapel erected at Marthall, Che- 
shire, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Chester. It is dedicated to All Saints, 
and has been erected at the cost of about 
4501. of which 1007. was given by the 
Cheshire Rural Chapel Society, which 
gives, also, 10. a-year towards the minis- 
ter’s stipend. ‘This chapel is erected on 
ground given by Wilbraham Egerton, esq. 
who, besides subscribing liberally towards 
the building-fund, endows it with 50/. 
yearly, thereby having the right of pre- 
sentation. The edifice is a plain fabric 
of brick, computed to accommodate 300 
persons, including about 100 free sittings. 
The Rev. R. D. Thomas, late Chaplain 

Gent, Mac. Vor, XIII. 


to the House of Correction at Knutsford, 
is now Perpetual Curate of Marthall. 

A small episcopal chapel has been 
opened in Avon-street, Bath; and by 
the bounty of a private individual, and 
other means, a permanent provision of 
150/. per annum will be made for the 
support of a minister. 

Oct. 9. St. Paul’s, Stalybridge, in the 
parish of Mottram, Cheshire, was duly 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter. The Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton, in addition to the five acres occupied 
by the church and burial-ground, has ge- 
nerously given 10,000 yards of land, on 
which to erect a school and parsonage- 
house. 

Oct. 10. A chapel of ease at Lower 
Beeding, in Tilgate Forest, Sussex, re- 
ceived consecration. It is in the Early 
English style, and contains more than 
200 sittings. 

Oct. 12. The newchurch recently erect- 
ed in Tonge, near Middleton, by parliamen- 
tary grant and local contributions, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Chester, as- 
sisted by the Rev. 'T. Blackburn, A.M. 
Rector of Prestwich, and patron of the 
Curacy of Tonge. The edifice is situated 
on an eminence not far from the centre 
of the township, and commands several 
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pleasing views ; it is of brick, surmounted 
by stone pinnacles; the windows are lan- 
cet-shaped, and the style is Karly En- 
glish. The dedication is to St. Michael. 

Oct. 15. Two eveits of importance 
took place in the improving and pros- 
perous town of St, Helen’s, Lancashire, 
the consecration of a new church and 
the opening of a new town hall. The 
buildings reflect high credit on the archi- 
tects, Messrs. A. and G. Williams, of 
Liverpool, and Mr. W. Morison, Tox- 
teth-park. The town hall is situated in 
the new market-place, a handsome square, 
around which good and respectable houses 
are either built or in course of erec- 
tion. The contract for the building 
amounted to 3000/. Mr. Morison being 
the contractor. ‘The funds were raised 
by subscription. The church is an edi- 
fice of a peculiarly pleasing appearance. 
It is built at the sole cost of Peter 
Greenall, esq. who has also liberally en- 
dowed it, and erected a school adjoining 
it, and is about to build a parsonage house 
for the incumbent. It is in the Early 
English style, and in the form of a Latin 
cross. The contract for the church was 
about 3500/. It is furnished with altar 
service of silver, books, and other requi- 
sites, by Mr. Greenall. 

Nov. 5. The pretty little church of 
Glynn Taff, Newbridge, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. The 
parish of Eglwysillan is very extensive, 
and the population much increased by 
the various tin and other works, which 
during the last few years have been esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood. Sir Benja- 
min Hall conveyed part of a field called 
Caergove for the site; and by voluntary 
contributions a church has been built 90 
feet long and 40 wide, capable of accom- 
modating 1000 persons. The Hon, R. 
H. Clive and John Bruce Pryce, esq. 
have given 400/. for its endowment. 

Nov. 8. A commodicus chapel of ease 
at Hersham, in the parish of Walton-on- 
Thames, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. It has been raised by sub- 
scription, at the cost of about 1800/. to- 
wards which 500. was contributed by the 
Diocesan Church Building Society, and 
250/. by the Incorporated Soicety for 
Building and Repairing Churches, &e. 
The site was given by Mr. Wm. Holmes, 
of Hersham ; and Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Bart. of Ashley-park, has endowed the 
chapel with 10002. It is built in the 


Norman style, affording 472 sittings, of 
which 236 are free, 
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Nov. 25. All Saints’ Church, Mile 
End New Town, built and endowed by 
the Metropolis Churches’ Fund, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London. — It is 
executed in brickwork, with stone dress- 
ings ; the design is in the Norman style, 
by Mr. T. L. Walker, and has been 
already noticed in our Number for last 
August, p. 177. The timbers of the 
trusses of the roof and galleries are in 
sight, which tends to give a great appear- 
ance of lightness to the interior, without 
detracting from that of solidity peculiar 
to the style. The Rev. Henry Taylor, 
B.C.L. one of the domestic Chaplains to 
the Earl of Powis, and late Curate of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, has been 
nominated to the ministry of this densely 
populated hamlet, which has hitherto 
formed part of the extensive parish of 
Stepney. ‘There are sittings for upwards 
of 1100 persons, the greater part of which 
are free. Messrs. Hanbury, Buxton, and 
Co. the eminent brewers, whose pre- 
mises adjoin Spicer-street, have liberally 
subscribed 200 guineas towards the build- 
ing, and a like sum towards the endow- 
ment. 

Nov. 27. The church near Tredegar- 
square, Mile-end, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. The ground on 
which the church is built, and a sufficient 
space for a burial ground, ,was given by 
Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. and his tenant, 
Andrew Reed, esq. and the altar and pul- 
pit fittings, the books and communion 
plate, were presented by the worthy 
baronet. 

Canterbury Cathedral. The north-west 
tower of this venerable pile has recently 
been rebuilt, in a style corresponding to 
the south-west tower, by the Dean and 
Chapter, at the expense of 30,0007. The 
whole of the stone required has been pro- 
cured from Caen in Normandy, from the 
very quarry which supplied that originally 
employed to build the cathedral ; and for 
some time past three hundred tons have 
been regularly imported into Whitstable 
every week, from whence it was conveyed 
by railway to Canterbury. The interior 
of the cathedral has been completely 
cleaned, and is now just as fresh as if it 
had been recently built. The, vaulted 
roof, with the shields of arms in their 
proper heraldic colours, and with many 
of the bosses gilt, has a very splendid 
appearance. The tombs are also being 
thoroughly cleaned; and the sumptuous 
monument to Arehbishop Chichele has 
been redecorated and restored by the Mas- 
ter and Fellows of All Souls. 








— 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nor. 28. George Wingrove Cooke, of the 
Inner Temple, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to be an 
Assistant Tithe Commissioner. 

Nov. 29. 77th foot, Capt. J. P. Nelley to ba 
Major.—Brevet Capt. J. H. Bainbrigge, Fort 
Major and Adjutant of Guernsey, to be Major 
in the Army. 

Nor. 30. Robert Page, of Charlton House, 
Somerset, esq. to be an Assistant Tithe Com- 
missioner. 

Dec. 3. Royal Artillery, brevet Col. Sir R. 
Gardiner, K.C.B. to be Col.; brevet Lieut.- 
Col. W. Wylde to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 4. The Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, 
Justice of the Common Pleas; Joshua Evans, 
J.S. M. de G. de Fonblanque, and Edward 
Holroyd, esqs. three of the Commissioners of 
the Court of Bankruptcy ; William John Law, 
esq. one of the Commissioners of the Court 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors ; and Wm. 
Crawford, Wynn Ellis, Benjamin Hawes the 
younger, Thomas Alers Hankey, George Carr 
Glyn, and John Horsley Palmer, esqs. to be 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners to inquire into 
the present state of the laws relating to bank- 
rupts and insolvent debtors, and the adminis- 
tration thereof, and whether it be expedient to 
make any alteration therein. 

Dec. 5. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Colborne, 
G.C.B. created Baron Seaton, of Seaton, co. 
Devon.—The Marquess of Breadalbane to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire 


Ist West India Reg. Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. Nicolay to be Col.——To be Majors in the 
Army, Capt. G. Duff, 93d foot; Capt. R. Stack, 
45th foot.—Charles Thompson, of Hare-court, 
Temple, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to be an Assist- 
ant Tithe Commissioner. 

Dec. 9. Knighted, Thomas Phillips, esq. 
late Mayor of Newport, co. Monmouth.—Col. 
Sir Alex. Anderson, Knt. and C.B. to accept 
the insignia of a Knight Commander of the 
Portuguese Order of St. Bento d’Avis, con- 
ferred for his conduct in the Peninsular War, 
when serving in her Most Faithful Majesty’s 
army, as Celonel of the 11th foot ; Col. G. W. 
Paty, C.B. and K.H. to accept the same in- 
signia, conferred for his conduct in the Penin- 
sular War, particularly at the siege of Badajos. 

Dec. 11. George Lord Auckland, G.C.B. 
created Baron Eden, of Norwood, co. Surrey, 
and Earl of Auckland; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jolin 
Keane, G.C.B. created Baron Keane, of Ghuz- 
nee, in Affghanistan, and Cappoquin, co. 
Waterford.—To be Baronets of the United 
Kingdom, William Hay Macnaghten, esq. of 
the Civil Service of the East India Company, 
on the Bengal Establishment, Envoy and 
Minister from the government of India to his 
Majesty Shah Shooja-ool Moolk ; and Colonel 
Henry Pottinger, in the service of the East 
India Company, on the Bombay Establish- 
ment, Political Resident in Cutch.—Knighted, 
by patent, Lieut.-Col. Claude Martine Wade, 
of the Military Service of the East India 
Company, on the Bengal Establishment, Peli- 
tical Resident at Loodiana. 

Dec. 13. 2nd Drag. Guards, Capt. H. W. 
Charlton, to be Major.—3rd Light Dragoons, 


Major Michael White to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. G. A. Malcolm to be Major.—16th Light 
Dragoons, Major C. R. Cureton to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. A. C. Lowe to be Major.—52nd 
foot, Capt. H.S. Davis to be Major.—Brevet (to 
be dated 23rd July 1839)—-Col. Rk. H. Sale, 13th 
foot, to have the local rank of Major-General 
in Affghanistan ;—To be Lieutenant-Colonels 
in the Army, Majors C. R. Cureton, 16th Drag., 
John Pennycuick, 17th Foot, Edw. T. Tronson, 
13th Foot, F. D. Daly, 4th Light Drag., Rich. 
Carruthers, 2nd Foot, and G. J. M‘Dowell, 
16th Light Drag. ;—To be Majors in the Army, 
Captains James Kershaw, 13th Foot, and T. 3. 
Powell, 40th Foot ;—To be Lieut.-Colonels in 
the East Indies only, Majors James Keith, 
Bombay N., Inf. (Deputy Adjutant-gen.), James 
Maclaren, Bengal N. Inf., Peter L. Pew, Ben- 
gal Art., James D. Parsons, Bengal N. Inf. 
(Deputy Commissary-gen.), George Warren, 
Bengal Eur. Reg., C. M. Wade, Bengal N. Inf., 
H. F. Salter, Bengal Cay., David Cuninghame, 
Bombay Cav.;—lo be Majors in the East 
Indies only, Captains Neil Campbell, Bombay 
N. Inf. (Deputy Quartermaster-gen.), George 
Thomson, Bengal Engineers, William Garden, 
Bengal N. Inf. (Deputy Quartermaster-gen.), 
John Hay, Bengal N. Inf., John Lioyd, Bom- 
bay Art., Patrick Craigie, Bengal N. Inf. (De- 
puty Adjutant-gen.), Alex. C. Peat, Bombay 
Eng., William Alexander, Bengal Cavalry ;— 
‘To have the local rank of Major in Affghanis- 
tan, Lieut. Eldred Pottinger, Bombay Art.— 
The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education, have appointed the Rey. John 
Allen, M.A., and Seymour Tremenheere, esq. 
barrister-at-law, as inspectors of schools to 
be aided by public grants. (Salaries three 
guineas per day each, out of town, and two 
guineas per day in town; their travelling 
expenses to be allowed in addition). 

Dec. 14. Royal Artillery, brevet Major C. E. 
Gordon to be Lieut.-Col. 

Dec. 16 William Newton, of Wath cottage, 
Pickering, co. York, esq. in compliance with 
the will of George Watson, of Old Malton 
abbey, esq. to take the name and arms of Wat- 
son only. 

Dee. 19. William Ogle Carr, esq. to be 
Second Puisne Judge of Ceylon, and James 
Stark, esq. to be her Majesty’s Advocate in 
Ceylon.—John Nightingaic, exq. to be one of 
her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms. 

Dec, 20. Col. Thomas Willshire, command- 
ing the Bombay troops, with the rank of 
Major-Gen. in India; Col. Joseph ‘Thackwell, 
commanding the Cavalry, with the rank of 
Major-Gen. in India ; and Col. R. H. Sale,com- 
manding the 13th Drag. with the rank of Major- 
General in Affghanistan, to be Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath.—To be Companions of 
the Bath :—Lieut.-Colonels John Scott, 4th 
Light Drag. ; William Persse, 16th Lancers ; 
Wm. Croker, 17th Foot; Ronald Macdonald, 
4th Foot, Deputy Adjutant-gen. Bombay ; Abr. 
Roberts, Bengal N. Inf.; Thomas Steveuson, 
Kombay Art. ; Thos. Monteath, N. Inf. ; H. M. 
Wheeler, Bengal N. Inf.; C. M. Carmichael 
Smyth, Bengal N. Cay.; Bentham Sandwith, 
Bombay N. Cav.; Foster Stalker, Bombay N. 
Inf.; and Claude Martine Wade, Bengal N. tnt, ; 
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Major Sone Thomson, Bengal Eng.; and 
Major Eldred Pottinger, Bombay Art.—Staff, 
Brevet Major S. R. Warran, of the 65th Foot, 
to be Deputy Quartermaster-gen. to the Troops 
serving in Jamaica, with the rank of Lieut.- 
Col. in the Army. 

Dec. 21. Lord Kinnaird to be Master of 
Her Majesty’s Buck Hounds. 

Dec. 23. Henry V. Huntley, esq. Capt. R.N. 
to be Lieut.-Governor of Her Majesty’s set- 
tlements on the Gambia. 





NAVAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Captains J. W. Montague, to the Britannia; 
oratio Thomas Austin, to the Cyclops.— 
Commander Chas. A. Barlow, to the Nimrod. 


EccLestasticaL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. M. G. Beresford to be Archdeacon of 
Ardagh. 

Rev. J. Wilberforce to be Archdeacon of Surrey. 

Rev. T. D. Moore to be Prebendary of Kingua- 
lor and Athnowen R. Ireland. 

Rev. C. Ackland, Queenborough P.C. Kent. 

Rev. E. Allen, Keinton Mansfield R. Som. 

Rev. L. F, Bagot, Castle Rising cum Roydon 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. H. D. Barham, Lolworth R. Camb. 

Rev. J. C. Bellingham, Aldsworth P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. E. Bennet, St. John’s, Chiltlehampton, 
P.C. Devon. 

Rey. J. Birch, Crossens P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. 3. H. Braham, St. George and St. 
Mary Magdalen R, Canterbury. 

Rev. A. Broadley, Walditch P.C. 

Rev. J. M. Brown, Isham Inferior R. Nthpn. 

Rev. J. Charnock, Aldfield P.C. York. 

Rev. J. M. Cholmeley, Lower Breeding P.C. 
Sussex. 

Rey. C. 8S. Coxwell, East Chinnock R. Som. 

Rey. James Davies, Chilworth P.C, Hants. 

Rey. John Davies, Gateshead R. Durham. 

Rey. R. B. Davies, Accrington P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. 'T. Davis, Roundhay P.C. York. 

Rey. W. H. Dearsiey, Horton P.C. Stafford. 

Rey, F. Duncan, West Cheborough R. Dorset. 

Rey. F. F. Fawkes, Great and Little Hampton 
P.C. Worc. 

Rey. Yate Fosbroke, St. Ives V. Huntingd. 

Rey. C. W. Gibson, St. Clement’s V. Cornw. 

Rev. J. H. Harding, Child’s Wickham Y. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. H. Hardinge, Woodbridge P.C. Suffolk. 

Rey. C. Hatch, Fordingbridge V. Hants. 

Rey. J. Hill, Barlby P.C. York. 

Rey. H. Hughes, St. John’s, Clerkenwell R. 

Rev. R. R. Hughes, Kemmerton V. Glouc. 

Rev. W. Hurst, Boylstone R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. H. A. Jeffreys, Hawkhurst V. Kent. 

Rey. R. Kent, Disley P.C. Cheshire. 

Rey. W. F. Kerr, Marston Sicca R. Glouc. 

Rev. R. R. Knott, Helidon V. Nthpn. 

Rev. R. W. Lambert, Fifehed and Sewell V. 
Somersetshire. 

Rey. J. 'T. Maine, Harrington R. Linc. 

Rev. P. Maitland, St. Peter’s, Blackburn P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rey. J. B, Reade, Stone V. Bucks. 

Rey. H. Taylor, All Saints P.C. Stepney. 

Rev. T. Twisden, East Allington R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Vincent, Steventon V. Berks. 

Rev. J. White, St. Andrew cum St. Edmund R. 
Canterbury. 

Rey. R. N. Whittaker, Whalley V. Lanc. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Kev. J. R. Page to be Chaplain and Professor 
of English Literature to the College for 
Civil Engineers, 

Rey. J. Sinclair to the Bishop of London, 





(Jan. 


Crvit, PREFERMENTS. 


Daniel Whittle Harvey, esq. of Raleigh-house, 
Brixton, to be Commissioner of the Police 
Force of the City of London and Liberties 
thereof. 

Charles Harwood, esq. to be Recorder of 
Shrewsbury. 

Rev. W. Cockcroft to be Head Master of Knuts- 
ford School. 

Edw. Elder, M.A. to be Head Master of Dur- 
ham Grammar School. 

Rev. G. Gray to be Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Glasgow. 
r. W. A. Graham to be Secretary to the 
Society of Arts (having received ninety-six 
votes, only two above his competitor Mr. 
Williams, the Secretary of the Mathematical 
Society). 


BIRTHS. 


~ 27. At Ganton, the Hon. Lady Legard, 
a dau. 

Nov. 6. At Corfu, the wife of the Hon. Lt.- 
Col. Ellis, 60th Rifles, a dau.—8s. At Cam- 
bridge, the wife of Ambrose W. Hall, esq. of 
St. Peter’s college, a dau.—-9. At Dublin, 
the lady of Sir Beresford B. M‘Mahon, Bart. a 
son ond heir.—14. At St. John’s House, Isle 
of Wight, the wife of the Rev. Chas. Worsley, 
a son. 15. The wife of the Hon. W. E. Fitz- 
maurice, 2nd Life Guards, a son.——16. At 
Dorchester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Vandeleur, 
10th Hussars, a son.—17. At Salisbury, the 
wife of John Mills, esq. of Bisterne, a son. 
20. At Mitcham, the wife of G. C. Glynn, esq. 
a son. At the house of her father, Joshua 
Bates, esq. in Portland-place, the wife of Mr. 
Van de Weyer, the Belgian minister, a son.—— 
21. At Fulmer-place, Bucks, the wife of Henry 
Waterton, esq. a son.——22. At Cheltenham, 
the wife of the Rey. John Byron, a dau.— 
24. At Naples, Lady De Tabley, a dau.— At 
Credenhill Court, Herefordshire, the wife of 
J. E. Eckley, esq. a dau.——The wife of the 
Rey. F. J. Courtenay, Rector of North Bovey, 
Devon, a son.—25. At Cambridge, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D. Master of St. 
Peter’s college, a son and_ heir. 26. In 
Upper Harley st. the wife of E. J. Rudge, esq. 
a son.—28. At the Bury, Chesham, Bucks, 
the wife of William Lowndes, esq. a dau. 
At Sandwell, Staff., the Countess of Dart- 
mouth, a son.—-30. At Montreal, Kent, Vis- 
countess Holmesdale, a son. 

Lately. At Bray, the wife of the Hon. 
Coote Hely Hutchinson, Capt. R.N., a_son. 
-—At Buckland Cottage, the wife of H. St. 
John Medley, esq. a son.——At Ham, Surrey, 
the wife of W. James, esq. M.P.ason. 

Dee. 1. The wife of the Rev. Gilbert Ains- 
lie, D.D., Master of Pembroke coll. Camb. a 
son. 5. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Cardwell, 
Principal of St. Alban’s hall, Oxf. a dau.— 
6. The wife of the Rey. Richard Pretyman, 
Rector of Middleton-Stoney, a son.—7. At 
Edinburgh, the wife of H. J. W. Collingwood, 
esq. of Lilburn Tower, a son.——At Downes, 
the wife of James Wentworth Buller, we a 
son.—8. The wife of Sir C. E. Grey, a dau. 
— 9. At Temple Densley, Herts, the wife of 
T. P. Halsey, esq. a son and heir.——The 
Countess of Craven, a dau.——At_ Longfleet, 
Dorset, the wife of Lieut.-Col. P. W. Pedler, 
a dau.—-10. At Spye Park, the wife of J. E. 
A. Starkey, esq. a dau.——11. In Devonshire- 
place, the wife of William Selby Lowndes, jun. 
esq. of Winslow, Bucks, a dau.—15. At the 
Marq. of Downshire’s, Hanoyer-square, Lady 
Mary Hood, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


July 24. At Calcutta, Welby B. Jackson, 
esq. of the Civil Service, Commissioner of 
Moorshedabad, brother to Sir Keith Jackson, 
Bart., to Maria, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
d’Aguillar, E. 1. C. 

26. At Cawnpore, Francis Drummond, esq. 
8th Bengal light cay., second son of Sir F. W. 
Drummond, Bart., to Pauline-Jemima-Catha- 
rine, dau. of Charles Mackenzie, esq. Bengal 
civil service. 

Sept. 3. At Madras, Lieut. George Row- 
landson, Art., fourth son of the late Rev. M. 
Rowlandson, D.D. Vicar of Warminster, to 
Ann, second dau. of the late Henry Alexander, 
esq. Colonial Secretary, Cape of Good Hope. 

12. At Byculla, near Bombay, the Rev. 
George M. Valentine, M.A. son of the Rev. 
John Valentine, Perp. Curate of Tintinhull, 
Som., to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Dr. 
Stather. 

Oct.3. At the Cathedral, Bombay, George 
Pollexfen, esq. to Frances-Eleanora, second 
dau. of Thos. Dickins, esq. of Kilburn Priory. 

26. At Clapham, Daniel Williams, esq. of 
Frongoch, Montgomerysh., eldest son of the 
late Rev. Daniel Williams, Vicar of Llanfair 
Caercinion, to Emma, dau. of C. R. Kent, 
esq. 

38. The Rey. Samuel Stead, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Burton-on-Trent, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Thos. Salt, esq. 

31. At York, James C. Yorke, esq. 5th Dra- 
goon Guards, to Georgiana-Augusta, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Hawkins, Canon of 
York. 

Nov. 4. At Wrexham, Robert Smith, esq. 
son of R. Smith, esq. of Capenhurst House, 
Cheshire, to Catharine-Selina, third dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. A. Hs Cathcart, Vicar of 
Kippax, Yorkshire. 

5. At Knightwick, Wore. the Rev. W H. 
Oakley, B.A. Curate of Melton ory to 
Elizabeth-Collinson, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
John Bell, M.A., Rector of Knightwick. 

7. At Walcot, Bath, the Rey. Joseph White, 
of Milwich, Staff. eldest son of James White, 
esq. of Dublin, to Caroline, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Scott, 2nd Drag. Guards.——At Lea- 
mington, the Rev. J. 'f. Toye, Rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Exeter, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
W. Dicker, esq. of Moreton-hampstead. 

9. At St. Pancras New Church, G. H. Lake, 
esq. of Keppel-st. to Harriet-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late John Wall, esq. of Regent-sq.—— 
At Kensington, Alex. James Moore, esq. late of 
Jamaica, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Rich. 
Hook, esq. of Heathfield, Sussex. : 

12. At Kilglass, co. Longford, R. T, B. 
Hearn, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Edw. 
Hearn, Vicar of Killargue, co. Leitrim, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Rev. R. T. Hearn, Vicar 
of Rathcline——At Leicester, the Rev. Geo. 
P. Phillips, M.A. to Lucy-Agnes, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. Edw. T. Vaughan, M.A. and 
niece to Sir H. Halford, Bart. 

14. At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
H. Palmer, of York-street, to Louisa-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late T. W. Marson, esq. 
of Newington, Surrey.——At Dodbrooke, the 
Hon. Wm. A. de Courcy, brother to Lord Kin- 
sale, to Charlotte, only dau. of the late Jacob 
Weymouth, esq. R.N. of Malborough, Devon. 
——The Rey. Benj. Howell, Rector of Hugh- 
ley, Shropshire, to Anne, second dau. of Capt. 
Lloyd, of Acton Round Hall. ‘ 

19. Rev. Henry Fox, of Churchover, Warw. 
to Elizabeth-Chandler, only child of John 
Tebbs, esq. of Ullesthorpe House, Leic. 

. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Gustavo 
Gaggiotti, esq. of the Palazza Nuovo Bor- 
ghese, Rome, to Mary, dau, vf the late Lady 
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Caroline Barham.——The Rev. Samuel Key, 
of Water Fulford, Yorksh., to Harriet, po 4 
dau. of William Lumb, esq. of Meadow House, 
near Whitehaven.—aAt Paddington, George 
L. Taylor, esq. of Hyde Park-sq. and Lee, 
Kent, to Charlotte, third dau. of the late Jas. 
Wright, esq. Garrison Surgeon to the Forces, 
Martinique. 

21. At Durham, the Rev. Henry Rawlinson, 
of Symondsbury, Dorset, son of John Raw- 
linson, esq. of Wimpole-st. to Sarah-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. Armstrong, of 
Russell-square. —-At Malborough, Devon, 
Nicholas Lockyer, esq. of Plymouth, to Eliza- 
Sykes, third dau. of the late Wm. Jackson, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and sister of Wm. Jack- 
son, “7, of the Mould.——At Mydrim Church, 
Carm. William Sainsbury, esq. M.D. of Cor- 
sham, Wilts, to Clara-Eleanor, second dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Lewis, Rector of Merthyr. 
—Reyv. G. Fleming Lamb, B.A. of Queen’s 
Coll. Camb., youngest son of the late Col. Wm. 
Lamb, E. I. Service, to Maria-March, niece of 
John Weston, esq. of Hardingstone. 

25. At Manchester, Edward Wanklyn, esq. 
of Hertford-st., Mayfair, to Mary-Jane, only 
surviving dau. of the late John Bradshaw, esq. 
of Weaste House, Eccles. 

26. At Plympton, Devon, Robert Aylwin, 
esq. of London, to Jane, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. John Arscott.——The Rev. T. D. Holt 
Wilson, Rector of Hinderclay, Suffolk, second 
son of the late Adm. Wilson, of Redgrave 
Hall, to Barbara, eldest dau. of the late James 
Halls, esq. Calverley R. Bewicke, of Bar- 
sham House, Suff., to Emma, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. Calverley J. Bewicke, of Hallaton Hall, 
Leic. At Battersea, the Rev. Edw. Geare, 
A.M. son of John Geare, esq. of Exeter, to 
Ann-Jane, eldest dau. of Randolph Payne 
esq. of Lavender Hill.——At Epping, Richar¢ 
J. Eaton, esq. M.P. eldest son of Richard 
Katon, esq. of Stetchworth Park, Camb. to 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, second dau. of Henry 
John Conyers, esq. of Copped Hall, Essex.—— 
The Rey. J. Greensall, Vicar of Wimbish, 
Essex, to Mary-Anne, 2nd dau. of the Rev. 
Chas. George, Rector of Wicken.——At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. R. C. Dillon, D.D. 
to Frances-Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Rumball, esq. of Bushey, Herts.—— 
At Medomsley, the Rev. Charles Carr, fourth 
son of the late John Carr, esq. of Dunstan 
Hill, co. Durham, to Elizabeth, dau. ofthe late 
Anthony Surtees, esq. of Hamsterley Hall. 

27. At Brighton, G. H. Woodward, of the 
Middle Temple, esq. to Anne-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Wyatt, esq. of Willen- 
hall house, Herts, and Willenhall, Warw.—— 
At Childwall, Lane., Arthur Le Blanc, esq. of 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, to Emma-Anne, 
second dau. of 'T. Case, esq. of Thingwall 
Hall, Lancashire. 

28. At Lewisham, John Frederick Pett, esq. 
to Charlotte-Holmes, second dau. of Capt. 
Waller.——At Little Berkhampstead, Godfrey 
Tallents, esq. of Newark, to Ellen, dau. of Sir 
William Horne.——At Braunston, the Rev. A. 
B. Clough, Rector of Braunston, to Sarah, 
dau. of R. H. Lamb, esq. of Bragborough 
House, Northampton. 

30. At Croydon, the Rev. Henry Gehile, 
D.D. Chaplain tothe Netherlands Embassy, to 
Anne, second dau. of Thomas Minter, esq. of 
Norwood. 

Lately. At Listowel Church, Kerry, the 
Rev. George Maxwell, Rector of Askeaton and 
Jocrus, in the county of Limerick, and nephew 
of the Dean of Ardagh, to Margaret-Anne, 
second dau. of John Francis Hewson, esq. of 
Ennismore, and cousin of the Rt. Hon, M, 
Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Kine or Denmark. 

Dec. 3. At Copenhagen, after a short 
illness, in his 72nd year, Frederick V1. 
King of Denmark, K.G. 

King Frederic VI. the son of King 
Christian VII. and Caroline Matilda, 
Princess of England, was born on the 
28th January 1768. He was declared 
of age as co-Regent and President of the 
Council of State on the 14th April 1784, 
succeeded his father as King on the 13th 
March 1808, and was crowned at Fre- 
dericksburg, the 31st July 1815: he had 
consequently directed affairs for nearly 
fifty-six years, and reigned thirty-two. 

Seldom has the life of a King been 
marked by such a succession of misfor- 
tunes as befel that of Frederic VI., and 
seldom has there been a King more loved 
and honoured by his people. ‘The un- 
happy events which occurred in his youth, 
the insanity of his father, the execution 
of the unfortunate Struensee (under whose 
care he had been educated), and the ba- 
nishment of his mother, who died of grief 
at being separated from her beloved son; 
all these are known. 

No less so is the part which he sus- 
tained in after years in the defence of his 
kingdom, when the battle of Copenhagen 
was added to the records of modern war- 
fare. But it is chiefly as a benefactor to 
his country that the name of Frederick VI. 
will be remembered ; to him are owing the 
liberty of the press in Denmark—the 
emancipation of his subjects from the last 
remains of feudal authority—the abolition 
of the slave trade (in which Denmark set 
the example to the rest of Europe)—the 
equalization of law and diminution of 
legal processes —the establishment of 
schools for general education—the intro- 
duction of popular representation—and, 
finally, the system of order and economy 
which marked the financial affairs of the 
kingdom, His character was moreover 
deserving the highest eulogy for mildness, 
uprightness, simplicity, and attention to 
business. 

England at last made the amende hono- 
rable to Denmark by sending her King 
the order of the Garter in the ycar 1822. 

His Majesty married, July 31, 1790, his 
cousin Maria Sophia Frederica, daugh- 
ter of Charles Landgrave of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, by his aunt Louisa Princess of Den- 
mark. ‘The Queen survives him, having 
had issue only two daughters, of whom 
Caroline, the elder, was married in 1829 
to her cousin Prince Frederick- Ferdi- 
nand of Denmark ; and Wilhelmina, the 
youngest, in 1828 to Prince Frederick 
Charles Christian, now Crown Prince of 


Denmark, the nephew of the former. 
The Crown has devolved on the male 
heir, now Christian VIII. He is cousin- 
german to the late King, being the son of 
the Crown Prince Frederick, who died in 
1805. It isremarkable that this monarch 
should already once have worn a‘crown, 
and that so long as a quarter of a century 
ago. He was proclaimed King of Nor- 
way on the 19th May 1814, and abdicated 
after the Congress of Vienna on the 15th 
Aug. in the same year. He married, first, 
the Princess Charlotte- Frederica, of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, from whom he 
separated after she had given birth to the 
Prince Frederick Charles Christian al- 
ready mentioned ; and secondly, in 1815, 
Caroline Amelia of Holstein- Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg, who is now his Queen. 





Tue Duke or ARGYLL. 

Oct. 21. At Inverary castle, Argyll- 
shire, in his 72d year, the Most Noble 
George William Campbell, sixth Duke 
of Argyll, Marquis of Lorn and Kintyre, 
Earl of Campbell and Cowal, Viscount 
of Lochow and Glenilla, and Baron of 
Lorn, Inverary, Mull, Morven, and Tiry, 
in the peerage of Scotland (1701); thir- 
teenth Earl of Argyll (1457); Lord of 
Lorn, (1470), and Lord Campbell (1445) ; 
also Baron Sundridge, of Combe Bank in 
Kent (1766), and Baron Hamilton, of 
Hameldon, co. Leicester (1776), in the 
peerage of Great Britain; a Privy 
Councillor, Keeper of the Great Seal 
of Scotland, Heritable Master of the 
Royal Household in that Kingdom, 
and one of the Keepers of its Crown and 
Regalia, Keeper of Dunstaffnage and 
Carrick ; Lord Lieutenant, Vice Admiral 
of the Coast, and Hereditary Sheriff of 
Argyllshire; Lord Steward of her Ma- 
jesty’s Household, and an Official Trus- 
tee of the British Museum. 

His Grace was born in London on the 
22d Sept. 1768, the second but eldest 
surviving son of John the fifth Duke, a 
Field Marshal in the army, by Elizabeth 
Duchess dowager of Hamilton, widow of 
James sixth Duke of Hamilton, and se- 
cond daughter of John Gunning, esq. 

In 1790 he was returned to Parliament 
asa member for St. German’s in Com- 
wall, being then Colonel of the Argyll- 
shire regiment of Fencible Infantry; but 
he did not again sit in the House of Com- 
mons after the dissolution of that Parlia- 
ment in 1796. On the death of his ute- 
rine brother Douglas Duke of Hamilton, 
Aug. 2, 1799, he became a Peer of the 
realm as Baron Hamilton of Hameldon 
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(which dignity had been conferred on 
their mother) ; and he succeeded to the 
ancestral dignities of the Campbells, on 
the death of his father, May 24, i806. 
He was appointed Vice- Admiral of the 
Western coasts and Islands of Scotland 
(excepting the shire of Bute and the 
islands of Orkney and Shetland) Feb. 9, 
1807. In the management of his large 
estates, his Grace was liberal and beneti- 
cent. The expedient of expatriating the 
native tenantry, and turning their pro- 
perty into sheep-walks, under the ma- 
nagement of strangers, who promised very 
extended rents, did not possess his kindly 
heart, who certainly found as much use 
for an increased rental as any proprietor. 
These deplorable proceedings were gene- 
rally conducted by interested factors and 
lawyers, who easily persuaded needy lairds 
to adopt those harsh measures of eject- 
ment, which caused much discontent and 
suffering. One of those officials pressed 
the Duke to sanction the removal of the 
inhabitants of the island of ‘Tiree, a 
southern sheep-farmer offering to take a 
lease of it, at a great increase of rent; 
but his Grace, with a feeling which did 
him high credit, replied: ‘*‘ No! I shall 
never sanction such a measure: if the 
people wish to remove, they are at liberty 
to throw up their possessions, but I shall 
never endeavour to expel them—they 
raised the men who formed the company 
by which I obtained my Captain’s com- 
mission, and their attachment deserves 
my regard and protection.” 


Onirvary.—The Duke of Argyll. S7 


In polities, though his father had sup- 
ported Mr. Pitt, his Grace from an early 
period of life sided with the Whig party. 
He voted in favour of the Reform of 
Parliament bill, on the decisive division, 
the l4th April 1832. 

He succeeded the Marquess Wellesley 
as Lord Steward of the Household in 
Sept. 13, 1833, and was sworn a Privy 
Councillor; and he again came into office 
on the restoration of the present Ministry 
in April 1835. ; 

His Grace married, Nov. 29, 1810, 
Lady Caroline Elizabeth Villiers, daugh- 
ter of George fourth Earl of Jersey, 
whose former marriage with the Marquess 
of Anglesey (by whom she had a nu- 
merous family) had been dissolved by 
the Scotch courts. The Duchess died 
without issue by the Duke of Argyll, 
June 16, 1835. 

The dignities of the family have de- 
volved on the late Duke’s only brother, 
Lord John Campbell, who has been three 
times married; and has ason and heir, 
John Henry, now Marquess of Lorn, 
born in 1821, and other issue. 

The body of the deceased Duke lay in 
state at Inverary castle on Tuesday 
Nov. 8, and on the following day was con- 
veyed by a steamer to Roseneath castle, 
where it lay in state as on the preceding 
day, in the principal saloon. On Thurs- 
day morning it was placed on board a 
steamer to be conveyed to the place of in- 
terment at Kil-mun.* Two steamers fol- 
lowed, having on board a party of High- 





* « The attachment to places of sepulture is a feeling very generally diffused, and 





from the savage tribes of America to the most refined and exalted of Europeans the 
natural desire that the corporeal remains should repose in the resting-place of ances- 
tral generations, is strongly evinced. Much heart-burning and litigation has been 
occasioned by inconsiderate attempts to inclose old burial-grounds, and prevent further 
interments. It was deemed a mark of high respect to offer a place of burial. Se- 
veral instances of such acts of friendship have occurred in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the memory of which is yet retained by a continued use of the privilege. 

“ The burial place of the illustrious house of Argyle is in the parish of Dunoon, 
Its name is Kil-Mun, the ce// of St. Mun. Ail here, as in many other instances, 
was the saint’s place of sepulture: hence the Highlanders call it Sith-Mhun, i. e. 
the resting-place of Mun; and the bay where the ruin is situated bears the designa- 
tion of Seanta, or blessed. Here the late Argyle was gathered to his forefathers. 
It is well known that the Campbells raised themselves on the depression of the 
lesser clans in their neighbourhood; and, although a sense of resentment for injuries 
rankled in the breasts of most of the humbled tribes, yet bonds of amity were inter- 
changed with several of them, and steady friendship long subsisted between the 
superior and his dependants. The Lamonts (Mac Laomin) were powerful in 
Argyle previous to the rise of the Campbells, and the right of interment at Dunoon 
was given by the Chief to an ancestor of the Earls of Argyle, as recorded in a Gaélic 
inscription over the entrance, which is not a little curious. 

«“ «Ts mise Mac Laominn mdr Chaoil, gu h-uile a thug iasad do Bharon duth 
Lochau, de uaigh lic shiolag a mhic us e’na aire.’ 

«© J, the great Mac Lamon of all Cowal, did Zend to the black Baron of Lochow, 
a grave and a grave stone for his son, when he himself was in trouble.’ 

“ Tf this scrap is worth the attention of Mr. Urban, its appearance in his pages 
will gratify his very obedient servant, James Loaan.” : 
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landers, about fifty in number, from Islay, 
and the family tenantry in the neighbour- 
hood of Inverary. They entered Holy 
Loch shortly before three in the after- 
noon. ‘The funeral procession was then 
formed, the coffin being preceded by 
nearly one hundred of the principal tenants 
of Argyllshire, and a domestic carrying 
the coronet of the late Duke on a velvet 
cushion. The coffin immediately fol- 
lowed, carried by twelve fine Highlanders 
in their elegant national garb, the pall 
being borne by the Marquess of Lorn, 
Marquess of Breadalbane, Earl of Charle- 
ville, Mr. Campbell, M.P., Lord Tulla- 
more, Lord Arthur Lennox, Mr. Camp- 
bell, jun., Sir William Cumming, Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, and two other 
gentlemen. About thirty Highlanders 
guarded the coffin on each side. ‘The 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll, with their 
son and daughter, Lord and Lady Camp- 
bell, were the mourners, the funeral pro- 
cession being closed by a long line of the 
gentry and tenantry for many miles 
around, The coffin was deposited beside 
that of the late Duchess of Argyll. 
Tue Ear or Kinston. 

Oct. 18. At his residence, Hull place, 
St. John’s Wood, Paddington, aged 68, 
the Right Hon. George King, third Earl 
of Kingston, co. Roscommon (1765), 
Viscount Kingston of Kingsborough, co. 
Sligo (1766), and Baron Kingston of 
Rockingham, co. Roscommon (1764), all 
titles in the peerage of Ireland; Baron 
Kingston of Mitchelstown, co. Cork 

1821), in the peerage of the United 

ingdom; and a Baronet of Ireland 
(1682) ; a Representative Peer of Ireland, 
and a Commissioner of the Irish Fish- 
eries. 

The late Earl of Kingston was born 
at Chelsea, on the 8th of April 1771, the 
eldest son of Robert the second Earl, 
by Caroline, only daughter of Richard 
FitzGerald, esq. of Mount Ophaly, co. 
Kildare, by the Hon. Margaret King, 
daughter and heiress of James Lord King- 
ston, the elder branch of this family. He 
succeeded his father in the peerage 
April 17, 1797, and was elected a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland shortly after 
the Union. He was created a Peer of 
the United Kingdom by the title of 
Baron Mitchelstown, co. Cork, at the 
coronation of King George the Fourth. 

His Lordship married, May 5, 1794, 
Lady Helena Moore, only daughter of 
Stephen first Earl of Mountcashel, and 
aunt to the present Earl; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue five 
sons and two daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. Edward Viscount Kingsborough, 





1] 


Onitvary.= The Earl of Kingstonx—Lord Dufferin. [Jan. 


F.R.A.S. to whom the learned world is 
indebted for the magnificent work on the 
Antiquities of Mexico; he died unmar- 
ried on the 27th Feb, 1837 (see our 
vol. VII. p. 537); 2. the Right Hon. 
Robert now Earl of Kingston, formerly 
M.P. for co. Cork; he was born in 1796, 
but is at present unmarried ; 3 and 4, 
George and George, who both died in- 
fants ; 5. the Hon. James King, a barris- 
ter at law ; 6. Lady Helena Mary, married 
in 1829 to Philip Davies Cooke, esq. of 
Owston, co. York; and 7. Lady Ade- 
laide Charlotte, married in 1834 to Charles 
Tankerville Webber, esq. barrister at law. 





Lorp DurreriIn AND CLANEBOYE. 

Nov. 18. At Ballyleidy House, Down- 
shire, aged 81, the Right Hon. Hans 
Blackwood, Baron Dufferin and Clane- 
boye, of Ballyleidy and Killyleigh, co. 
Down (1800), and the fourth Baronet 
(of Ireland, 1763). 

His Lordship was born in Oct. 1758, 
the fourth son of Sir John Black- 
wood, Bart. M.P. for Killyleigh and 
Bangor, by Dorcas, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of James Stevenson, of 
Killyleigh, esq. who, after ber husband’s 
death, was created Baroness Dufferin and 
Claneboye, in commemoration of her 
descent from the family of Hamilton Vis- 
count Claneboye (afterwards Earl of 
Clanbrassil). 

He succeeded to the peerage Aug. 8, 
1836, on the death of his brother James, 
who was a Representative Peer of Ire- 
land (see our vol. VI. p. 425). 

His Lordship was twice married : first, 
on the 19th June 1784 to Mehetabel 
Hester, second daughter and coheiress of 
Robert Temple, esq. (the elder brother 
of Sir John Temple, who succeeded to 
the title of Baronet, by descent from the 
Temples of Stowe, in 1786,) by whom he 
had one daughter and three sons: 1. the 
Hon, Henrietta, married in 1807 to Wil- 
liam Stewart Hamilton, of Brown’s hall, 
co. Donegal, esq. eldest son of John Ha- 
milton, esq. by the Hon. Helen Paken- 
ham, sister to the late Duchess of Wel- 
lington ; 2. Capt. Robert Temple Black- 
wood, of the 69th foot, who was killed 
at Waterloo, in his 27th year, unmarried ; 
3. Hans, who also died unmarried ; and 
4. the Right Hon. Price now Lord 
Dufferin and Claneboye, a Captain in the 
Royal Navy; he was born in 1794, and 
married in 1825 Helen Selina, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Sheridan, 
esq. and sister to Lady Seymour and the 
Hon. Mrs. Fletcher Norton, but has no 
issue. 

The late Lord Dufferin having lost his 
first wife on the 7th Feb. 1798, married 
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secondly, July 8, 1801, Elizabeth eldest 
daughter and coheiress of William Henry 
Finlay, of Gynnets, co. Meath, esq. and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue one son and two daughters—5. the 
Hon. aud Rev. William Stear Black- 
wood, who married in !882 Eliza, 
daughter of the late Robert Hamilton, of 
Clonsilla, co. Dublin, esq. but we believe 
has no issue; 6. the Hon. Marianne, 
married in 1831 to the Ven. Walter- 
Bishop Mant, M.A. Archdeacon of Con- 
nor, eldest son of the Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor; and 7. the Hon. 
Sophia-Louisa, married first in 1832 to 
the late Hans Hamilton, esq. who died 
in 1833, and secondly in 1837 to Alex- 
ander Grant, esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s military service in Ma- 
dras. 





Lorp GeorcE Brresrorp. 

Oct. At the palace, Armagh, aged 
57, the Right Hon. Lord George Tho- 
mas Beresford, a Privy Councillor, Cus- 
tos Rotulorum of the county of Water- 
ford, a Lieut.-General in the army, Colo- 
nel of the 3rd Dragoons and of the Wa- 
terford Militia, and G.C.H. ; brother to 
the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and 
uncle to the Marquess of Waterford. 

He was born on the ]2th Feb. 1781, 
the fourth son of George the first Mar- 
quess of Waterford, by Elizabeth only 
daughter and heiress of Henry Monck, 
esq. of Charleville, by Lady Isabella 
Bentinck, second daughter of Henry first 
Duke of Portland. His Lordship was 
appointed a Cornet in the 13th light dra- 
goons in April 1794; a Lieutenant in the 
11lthin July following, and a Captain in 
the 124th in September of the same year. 
He exchanged from the last regiment to 
the 88th in July 1796. As Captain he 
served two years and eight months in the 
East Indies. Lord George obtained the 
Majority of the 6th dragoon guards the 
3rd Dec. 1800; the Lieut.-Colonelcy of 
Dillon’s regiment the 24th Sept. 1803: 
he was removed to the 7Ist regiment in 
Aug. 1804, and to the 2d dragoon guards 
the 30th July 1807. He attained the 
brevet of Colonel Jan. 1, 1812; that of 
Major General June 4, 1414; and that 
of Lieut.-General, July 22, 1830. 

Lord George Beresford was first re- 
turned to Parliament for the county ef 
Londonderry at the gencral election of 
1802; he was rechosen for the same in 
1806 and 1807, but defeated by the Hon. 
William Ponsonby in 1812, when he was 
returned for Coleraine. In 1818, and 


again in 1820, he was elected for the 
county of Waterford; was defeated by 
Gent. Mac. Vot. XIII. 


Mr. Henry Villiers Stuart in 1826; the 
numbers being — 


Richard Power, esq. 1021 
H. V. Stewart,esq. . 957 
Lord George Beresford 458 


After Mr. Stuart’s retirement, he again 
sat in the single-session Parliament of 
1830; since which time the agitation of 
O’Connell has been sufficient to sur- 
mount entirely the formerly preponderat- 
ing intluence of the house of Beresford. 

Lord George was appointed Comptrol- 
ler of the Household of the Prince Re- 
gent August 12, 1813, and he continued 
to hold that office, in which he was highly 
respected, during the reign of George the 
Fourth. 

His Lordship married Noy. 22, 1808, 
Miss Harriet Schutz, by whom he had 
issue four daughters, 1. Elizabeth- Har- 
riet Georgiana ; 2. Harriet-Susan-Isa- 
bella; 3. Caroline-Susan- Catharine; and 
4. Rose-Georgiana, who is deceased. 

His body was interred at the family 
burial-place at Clonegam, co. Waterford, 
on the 4th of November. The Marquess, 
Lord William, and Lord John Beresford ; 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, the lord primate’s 
domestic chaplain; Dean Lee; Robert 
Uniacke, John Stephens, Joseph Mal- 
comson, esqrs. &c, were present, 





Lr.-Gen. THE Hon, Str H. Kine. 

Nov. 25. Near Winkfield, Berkshire, 
the Hon. Sir Henry King, K.C.B. a 
Lieut.- General in the army, and Colonel 
of the Ist West India regiment ; younger 
brother to the late Earl of Kingston 
(whose death is also recorded in our pre- 
sent number) and to General the Viscount 
Lorton. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 47th 
foot on the 7th of Feb. 1794, and Lieu- 
tenant in the same corps the 2d Sept. 
1795. He joined the regiment at New 
Providence, and served there till Oct. 
1796, and afterwards at St. Domingo to 
Oct. 1798. In 1799 he was employed in 
the Helder expedition, and severely 
wounded in the action of the 19th Sept. 
He was appointed Captain in the 56th 
foot the 27th of Feb. 1796; from thence 
removed to the Ist guards the 2lst of 
Dee. 1799, and to the 43rd foot in 1802, 
The 24th Aug. 1804 he succeeded to a 
Majority in the 5th foot, in which he was 
appointed Lieut.. Colonel the 16th of Jan. 
1809. He was wrecked and made pri- 
soner of war on his way to Hanover in 
1805. He subsequently served under 
Brig.-Gen. Crawfurd in South America, 
and commanded in the attack on Buenos 
Ayres. His next service was in Portugal 
and Spain; he was wa at the battles 
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of Busaco and Salamanea, for which he 
had the honour to wear a medal and one 
clasp. The 4th of June 18idhe obtained 
the rank of Colonel in the army. He 
was appointed Colonel of the 1st West 
India regiment, July 19, 1834; and at- 
tained the rank of Major-General at the 
Coronation brevet last year. 

General King was twice married ; first, 
in Jan. 1802 to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Hon. and Very Rev. John 
Hewitt, Dean of Cloyne, and cousin to 
Viscount Lifford. By this lady, who 
died in 1821, he had issue four daughters 
and three sons: !. Caroline, married in 
1827 to John Odell, esq.; 2. Louisa; 3. 
Henry; 4. Capt. John Wingfield King, 
5th foot, who married in 1831 Alicia, only 
daughter of Chidley Coote, esq. and has 
issue; 5, Capt. Edward Roberts King, 
86th foot; 6. Sidney-Jane, married in 
1835 to Henry Coe Coape, esq. ; and, 7. 
Alicia. 

Having lost his first wife in 1821, Sir 
Henry married secondly, in 1832, Eliza. 
beth, widow of J. Richardson, esq. and 
youngest daughter of the Rey. Edward 
Philipps. 

Apo. Sir Peter HarKett, Barr. 

Oct. 7. At Pitferran, co. Fife, aged 
74, Sir Peter Halkett, a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia (1697), Admiral of the Blue. 

Sir Peter was the second son of Sir 
John Halkett, the fourth Baronet, by his 
second wife Mary, daughter of the Hon. 
John Hamilton, grand-uncle of the pre- 
sent Earl of Haddington. At the com- 
mencement of the war with France in 
1793, we find him serving as Lieutenant 
of the Syren, in which frigate the Duke 
of York proceeded to Holland for the 
purpose of taking the command of the 
British troops sent thither to co-operate 
with the Dutch against the republican 
armies ; and his Royal Highness was so 
much pleased with the zeal and activity 
displayed by Mr. Halkett in assisting the 
garrison of Williamstadt, at that time 
besieged by the French, that he soon af- 
ter obtained for him the rank of Com- 
mander ; and on his return from the Con- 
tinent, that of Post-Captain. ‘The Prince 
of Orange also, as a mark of the high 
sense he entertained of the eminent ser- 
vices performed by him in the gun-boats, 
ordered him to be presented with a me- 
dal, with a suitable inscription, value 500 
guilders. 

Capt. Halkett’s post commission bore 
date Aug. 13, 1794; he was soon after 
appointed to the Circe, of 28 guns, sta- 
tioned in the North Sea; where nothing 
material occurred until the alarming mu. 


Osrtrvary.—Admiral Sir Peter Halkett, Bart. 
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tiny in Adm. Dunean’s fleet (and at the 
Nore), in the spring of 1797, when the 
Circe happily escaped the contagion, 
and Capt. Halkett received the thanks of 
the Admiralty, and the freedom of the 
town of Hull, for the conduct of his ship 
during that alarming period. 

Early in Oct. 1797, the Ciree formed 
part of the squadron left off the ‘Texel 
under Sir Henry Trollope, to watch the 
Dutch fleet; and at the battle of Camper- 
down, onthe | 1th of that month, she was 
one of Adm. Duncan’s repeaters, 

Capt. Halkett’s next appointment was 
to the Apollo, a fine frigate, in which he 
had the misfortune to be wrecked, Jan. 7, 
1799, on the Haak Sands, while in chase 
of a Dutch ship. ‘The crew were saved 
by a Prussian vessel that went down to 
their assistance. On the 15th Capt. 
Halkett was tried by a Court Martial 
for the loss of the Apollo; and, nothing 
appearing to criminate him in the least, 
a verdict of acquittal was pronounced, 
but the pilot was dismissed from the 
King’s service. 

Tn the course of the same year, he ob- 
tained the command of a new frigate of 
the same name, in which he was sent as 
convoy to the outward-bound West India 
fleet. On his passage he captured the 
Aquila, of 4 guns, pierced for 22, with a 
valuable cargo from Buenos Ayres, bound 
to Corunna. During his stay on the Ja- 
maica station, he also took the following 
vessels : Cantabrian, Spanish corvette, of 
18 guns and 100 men, with a cargo, off 
the Havannah; Resolution (formerly a 
British cutter), 18 guns, and 149 men; 
aad Vigilante, French privateer, of 14 
guns, in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Apollo arrived at Portsmouth, 
March 12, 1802. Capt. Halkett subse- 
quently commanded the Ganges, of 74 
guns; and on the 12th Aug. 1812 was 
advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral. 
In 1815 his flag was flying on board the 
Gladiator, in Portsmouth harbour. He 
attained the rank of Vice-Admiral in 
1821, and that of Admiral in 1837, 

On the death of his brother Sir Charles 
Halkett, Jan. 26, 1837, he succeeded to the 
title of Baronet. At that period he was 
holding the command of the North Ame- 
rican station, 

He married Oct. 14, 1802, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Tod, of London, 
esq. Mrs. Halkett died at Clifton in 
1814. Their son, now Sir John Halkett, 
Bart. is married, and has issue. 





Masor-Grn. Sin F. H. Doyte, Bart. 
Nov. 6. In Wimpole-street, in his 
o7th year, Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
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Bart. a Major-General in the army, De- 
puty Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
and Chairman of the Board of Excise. 
Sir Francis was born Jan. 3, 1783, the 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Welbore Ellis 
Doyle, Colonel of the 53d foot, the 
younger brother of the late Gen. Sir John 
Doyle, Bart. G.C.B. who died in 1834. 
He was appointed Captain in the 106th 
foot, Nov. 1, 1794, removed to the 2d 
garrison battalion Feb. 1805; became 
Major by brevet Jan. 1805, Lieut.-Col. 
Jan. 1, 1812, and Major-General at the 
last Coronation brevet. He was created 
a Baronet by patent dated 18th Feb. 1828. 
He married June 2, 1804, Diana-Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Sir William 
Mordaunt Milner, of Nun Appleton, co. 
York, Bart. ; and by that lady, who died 
Jan. 14, 1828, he had issue, one son and 
four daughters. The former, now Sir 
Francis Hastings Charles Doyle, Bart. 
was born in 1810, The daughters are, 
1. Diana- Emma - Flora; 2. Frances- 
Mary; 3. Emily-Josephine, married in 
1834 to William Leveson Gower, esq. of 
Titsey Place, Surrey; and 4, Selina. 


Masor-Gen. Sir Josern Maciran. 

Sept. 19. At the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, Major-General Sir Joseph 
Maclean, K.C.H. and C.B. Director- 
general of the Field train of the Artillery 
department, and Inspector-general of the 
Brass-foundry establishment in the Ar- 
senal, 

He was the eldest son of Allan 
Maclean, Esq. for many years Secretary 
to the Commissioners of Accounts and 
to the Board of Customs in Ireland, by 
his first wife Miss Attwood (see the 
History of the Clan Maclean, 8yo, 1838, 
p- 289). 

He entered the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich in 1779, and obtained 
his commission of Second Lieutenant 
in the Royal regiment of artillery in the 
year 1781. He served alternately at 
home and abroad until 1790, when he 
obtained the rank of First Lieut. On 
the appointment of the first two troops of 
horse artillery, he was promoted to the 
rank of First Lieutenant to the senior 
troop; and, by the special request of 
the Prince of Wales, was appointed to 
the command of a detachment of light 
artillery at Brighton. Ever after this 
period he had the honour to enjoy marked 
attention from his Royal Highness. In 
1794 he was promoted to the rank of 
Captain, and subsequently served on the 
Stuff of the eastern district as Aide-de- 
camp to the late Gen, Marquess ‘Towns- 
hend. In the expedition te the Helder 
he served as Aide-de-camp to Gen, Furs 


Osrtuary.—Major-Gen. Doyle.—Major-Gen. Maclean. 
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rington, commanding the artillery; and 
he subsequently served in that capacity 
with the army under the command of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, until 
his Royal Highness’s return to England, 
when the ship in which he was in passage 
was wrecked, and very nearly lost, in the 
Yarmouth Roads. 

In 1800 he was elected member of the 
Irish Parliament, and was appointed at 
the same time Brigade- Major to the ar- 
tillery serving in Ireland, in order that the 
Government might avail itself of his ex- 
perience in the measure of incorporating 
the Irish with the British artillery on the 
Union of the Kingdoms. He continued 
in Ireland, having previously obtained the 
respective promotions of Major and 
Lieut.-Colonel, until the year 1812, when 
he was further promoted to the rank of 
Assistant Adjutant-general, which he 
held until 1821; when, on being ap. 
pointed Chief Fire-master to the Royal 
Laboratory, he removed to Woolwich, 
In 1814 he obtained the rank of Colonel. 
In 1825 he became Major-General, and 
in 1832 was appointed to the command 
of the Royal Artillery in Ireland. While 
in Ireland he twice officiated as Com- 
mander of the army there, during the 
temporary absence of the Commander-in- 
chief, to whom he was next in seniority. 
He removed from Ireland in May 1834, 
on being nominated to the command of 
the royal artillery at the head quarters 
of the corps: and on the melancholy 
death of the late Lt.-Gen. Millar he 
succeeded to the lucrative and scien- 
tific post of Director-general of the 
field train department of the royal ar. 
tillery, and Inspector-general of the brass- 
foundry establishment. 

When General Maclean assumed the 
command of the artillery at Woolwich, 
his Majesty William 1V. was graciously 
pleased to confer upon him the honour of 
knighthood, with the insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Guelphic 
Order. 

Sir Joseph Maclean married, in 1797, 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Congreve, Bart. and 
sister to the late Sir William Congreve, 
the celebrated inventor of the rocket 
system; by whom he had issue fourteen 
children, of whom two sons and four 
daughters survive, 1. Allan, 2. William- 
Congreve, 3. Margaret, 4. Julia, 5. Anne, 
and 6, Caroline. 

The funeral of Sir Joseph Maclean 
took place at Chariton on the 26th Sept. 
The hearse was followed by three mourn. 
ing coaches, containing the Commandant 
of the Garrison, General Lord Bloom. 


field, G.C.B., G.C.UL.; Major-General 
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Peter Fyers, C.B., R.A.; Sir Alexander 
Dickson, K.C.B., K.C.H.; Deputy 
Adjutant-general Sir John May, K.C.B., 
K.C.H.; Colonel Cleaveland, C.B., 
Royal Horse brigade; Col. Jones, De- 
puty Assistant Adjutant-general ; Col. 
Bastard, and others, fellow companions 
in the “ battle field.” ‘The body was de- 
posited in a family vault, which the ge- 
neral had prepared many years ago. 





Masor-Gen. Sin W. Biackaurne. 


Oct. 16. At his house in Portland: 


place, aged 75, Major-General Sir Wil- 
liam Blackburne, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Madras establishment. 

Sir W. Blackburne was appointed a 
cadet in 1782; he arrived at Madras in 
June 1783, and joined the 24th battalion 
of sepoys serving in the southern army, 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. Ful- 
lerton. On the reduction of the army 
which took place in 1786, he was removed 
to the Ist battalion of sepoys in garrison 
of Tanjore, where he applied himself to 
the study of the Mahratta language, and 
in consequence was appointed Mahratta 
interpreter by Sir A. Campbell. 

In 1793 he visited England on account 
of ill health; but after his return he was 
in 1798 re-appointed to his oflice of inter- 
preter, and was commissioned to settle a 
serious dispute between the Rajah of 
Tanjore and a large body of the native 
officers, which he effected to the entire 
satisfaction of the government. 

In 1801 he was appointed Resident at 
Tanjore, and gave the first intimation of 
the impending insurrection of the Mur- 
doos; on this occasion he took the field 
unauthorized, with the Rajah’s troops, his 
own escort, and the irregulars raised by 
the collector ; and repelled the invasions 
of Tanjore by the Poligars, and recover- 
ed the province of Ramnad. His ser- 
vices were highly approved by the autho- 
rities at Madras and Calcutta, and by the 
Court of Directors. 

In 1804, having discovered a system of 
fraud and embezzlement in the revenue 
department, he charged the whole of the 
collector’s servants, and every Mirasdar in 
the province, with being concerned in it ; 
proved his charges, and received the 
thanks of government. The amount 
embezzled was three lacs of pagodas, of 
which one lac and twenty thousand were 
actually recovered. 

In 1808-9, he was entrusted by govern- 
ment with a commission to endeavour to 
reconcile the amisunderstandings which 
then prevailed in ‘Travancore, but he was 
prevented from acting, by the breaking 
out of the insurrection while be was 
upon his journey to that province, On 


the termination of the insurrection, he 
was again ordered to Travancore, to re- 
ceive charge of the Residency from Col. 
Macauley ; but, that officer having with- 
drawn his resignation, he was employed 
as a Commissioner to investigate charges 
of abuses in the factory at Aujengo. He 
had the entire management of the dis- 
trict of Poodoocottah for a period of 
twelve years, during the minority of the 
Rajah Tondiman Behauder, and by the 
manner in which he executed this trust, 
he secured the affectionate gratitude of 
the young chief. But the value of Col. 
Blackburne’s services is not to be esti- 
mated merely by the particular duties on 
which he was employed, but by the whole 
tenor of his public life. During the long 
course of twenty-two years, that he was 
Resident at Tanjore, his judicious, tem- 
perate, and upright conduct, secured the 
confidence of the different branches of 
the royal family, and tended mainly to 
attach the great body of the Rajah’s fol- 
lowers, and of the people, to our govern- 
ment, and to impress them with respect 
for the national character. 

The foregoing particulars have been 
principally quoted from the Minutes of 
Council of Madras, signed by Sir Tho- 
mas Munro, on Sir William Blackburne’s 
return to England in 1823; but a full 
memoir of his services, with documents, 
will be found in the East India Military 
Calendar, vol. iii. (4to, 1826) pp. 42—66. 

His will, dated on the 18th June last, 
has been proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, by his brother, ——— 
Blackburne, esq. and the amount of pro- 
perty has been sworn under 45,000/, the 
principal part of which has been be- 
queathed to his widow. Amongst the 
different bequests, however, is one of 
10007. which is in the following words :— 
‘*T bequeath to Lord Glenelg, late se- 
cretary of the colonies, 1,000/. as a mark 
of my high respect tor his public conduct 
in the East India colonial department.” 





Rear-ApM. Sir Samuet Warren. 

Oct. 15. At Southampton, aged 70, 
Sir Samuel Warren, Rear-Admiral of the 
White, Knt., C.B. and K.C.H. 

This officer was born at Sandwich, 
Jan. 9, 1769. He entered the naval ser- 
vice in Jan. 1782; and served asa Mid- 
shipman on board the Sampson 64, Busy 
cutter, Druid frigate, Colossus 74, Lon- 
don 98, and Royal Sovereign of 100 guns. 
The former ship was commanded by the 
Jate Capt. John Harvey, and formed part 
of the tleet under Lord Howe at the re- , 
lief of Gibraltar, and in the subsequent 
action with the combined forces off Cape 
Spartel. 
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Mr. Warren obtained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, Nov. 3, 1790; and served as such 
successively in the Argo of 44 guns, Ra- 
millies 74, and Royal George, a first 
rate. The Ramillies bore a part in the 
battles of May 29 and June 1, 1794. 
The Royal George bore the flag of Lord 
Bridport in the action off Orient June 
23, 1795. 

Lieut. Warren was promoted to the 
rank of Commander in March 1797; and 
from that period to July 1800, he com- 
manded the Scourge sloop of war at the 
Leeward Islands, on which station he 
captured several large privateers and mer- 
chantmen, Previously to his return home 
he received the thanks of the Council and 
Assembly of Tobago, for the great at- 
tention he had paid to their interests, 
whilst employed in the protection of the 
trade of that island. The Scourge ar- 
rived in England Aug. 22, 1800. 

Capt. Warren’s next appointment was 
to the Vesuvius bomb, fitting at Ports- 
mouth. His post commission bore date 
April 29, 1802. 

In the summer of 1805 he was selected 
by Rear-Admiral Domett to serve as his 
Flag-Captain in the Channel fleet; but 
ill health preventing that officer from 
going to sea at that period, the Glory of 
98 guns, which had been fitted for his re- 
ception, was ordered to receive the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Stirling, under whom Cap- 
tain Warren served in the action between 
Sir Robert Calder and M. Villeneuve, on 
22d July in the same year. In the en- 
suing year, Capt. Warren accompanied 
Rear-Adm. Stuling to the Rio de la 
Plata, as a passenger, on board the Samp- 
son 64; and on his arrival off Maldo- 
nado, he assumed the command of that 
officer’s flag-ship, the Diadem, of similar 
force. His services during the siege of 
Monte Video, on which occasion the 
Diadem was frequently left with only 30 
men on board, were duly acknowledged 
in the naval and military despatches an- 
nouncing the capture of that fortress. 

Some time after his return from South 
America, Capt. Warren was appointed 
to the Bellerophon 74, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adm. Lord Gardner, in the North 
Sea. He was very actively employed on 
the Baltic station under the orders of Sir 
James Saumarez. 

His next appointment was about Sept. 
1810, to the President frigate, in which 
he assisted at the reduction of Java and 
its dependencies by the military and naval 
forces under Sir Samuel Auchmuty and 
Rear-Adiniral Stopford. Whilst on that 
service he was sent to the fort of Cheri- 
bon with a flag of truce, to demand the 
surrender of that place ; and, after hoist. 


ing the English colours, succeeded in se- 
curing the persons of Gen. Jamelle, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the enemy’s troops, 
M. Knotze, Aide-de-camp to the Governor 
of Java, and M. Rigaud, an officer of in- 
fantry, who had nearly effected their 
escape. He afterwards commanded in 
succession the Blenheim and Bulwark, 
third rates, and Seringapatam of 46 guns. 
The latter ship conveyed Sir Benj. 
Bloomfield as Ambassador to Stockholm 
in the summer of 1823; and was paid off 
at Portsmouth, Feb. 5, 1824. Previously 
to their separation, her officers gave Capt. 
Warren a sumptuous farewell dinner, and 
presented him with a gold snuff box, 
value 30 guineas, as a token of their at- 
tachment and respect. In 1831 he was 
Commodore in the Thames, and became 
a Rear-Admiral in 1837. He was no- 
minated a Companion of the Bath in 
1815, and received the honour of knight- 
hood Aug. 5, 1835. 

Sir Samuel Warren married, in Dec. 
1800. a daughter of Mr. Barton, Clerk of 
the Cheque at Chatham, and by that 
lady he had seven children. 





Sim Anprew Hartipay, M.D. 

Sept. 7. At Dumfries, Sir Andrew 
Halliday, K.H., M.D., F.R.S. Edinb. 
and Gottingen, 

He had not long survived the wasting 
climate of the West Indies, where he was 
inspector of hospitals. He retired to the 
air of his native country ; but it was only 
to droopand die. Lis life from his youth 
up was one of action. He was educated 
for the church; but afterwards changed 
that profession for physic. After travel- 
ling through Russia and Tartary, he set- 
tled at Halesworth, near Birmingham, 
where he for some time pursued his prac- 
tice. He afterwards served on the staff 
of the army, both in Portugal and Spain ; 
was at the assault of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and at the battle of Waterloo; and ac- 
companied William IV. when Duke of 
Clarence, in bis journeys abroad in quest 
of healtb, in his protessional capacity. 
He was a good schoiar as well as a skilful 
physician, and his varied and almost ge- 
neral intelligence obtained him high es- 
teem with princes abroad as well as at 
home. Like his dalesman, Telford the 
engineer, whom he knew and loved, he 
was of humble parentage, though of good 
and ancient blood, for he came from that 
brave ‘* Thom Halliday, my sister’s son 
so dear,’’ as he was called by the re- 
nowned Sir William Wallace. He knew 
most of the episcopal histury of Scotland, 
and was familiar with his country’s anti- 
quities; he knew as much of the poetry 
and traditions of the land as if they had 
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been the study of bis life. He had skill 


as well as taste in literature and in na- 
tural philosophy, as his ** History of the 
House of Hanover,” and his ‘¢ West In. 
dies,” sufficiently prove. He had col- 
lected materials for writing an account of 
the chief campaigns of Wellington, which 
he had witnessed. He loved ingenious 
men; he was ever ready to do a good 
deed or speak a kind word ; and such was 
his generous nature, that, though he met 
with a base return to-day, he was ready 
to befriend the meritorious to-morrow. 
He took so much care in helping others 
on in their fortune, that we fear he neg- 
lected his own; his half-pay at home 
was not large, and Portugal, we have 
heard, stopped his well-merited annuity, 
serving him as she served her other bene- 
factors. We hope this country will re- 
member that his lady survives him. 

To this memorial, chiefly taken from 
the Literary Gazette, we have merely to 
adda list of Sir Andrew Halliday’s works, 
and to record that he was an occasional 
correspondent of our Magazine, particu- 
larly in its present department. 

Observations on Emphysema, or the 
disease which arises from the diffusion of 
air into the cavity of the thorax. 1807, 
8vo. 

Remarks on the present state of the 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. 1808, 8vo. 

Observations on the Fifth Report of 
the Commissioners of Military Inquiry. 
1809, Svo. 

Observations on the present state of 
the Portuguese Army. to. 1811. Se- 
cond edition, with additions, 1812, 8vo. 

Translation of Professor Franck’s Ex- 
position of the Causes of Diseases. 1813, 
Svo. 

Memoir of the Campaign of 1815. 
dto. Paris, 1816. 

A History of the House of Brunswick 
and Lunenburg (from materials partly 
collected by the Rev. George Giindell, 
A.M. Chaplain-general to the Hanoverian 
army). to. 1820. 

Annals of the House of Hanover. 
2 vols. royal 8yo. 1826. This is a well 
arranged and judicious work. 

An excellent work on the West In- 
dies. 





Ceotonen Wess. 

Sept. 18. At New York, Edward 
Webb, esq. of Adwell, near ‘Tetsworth, 
Gloficestershire. 

Colonel Webb was formerly represen- 
tative of the city of Gloucester in Par- 
lament, having been elected on a vacancy 
in ISG, and rechosen until the election of 
I83l. The Colonel, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Webb, left this country a 
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few months ago, for the purpose of tra- 
velling through the United States; on 
reaching the Falls of Niagara he was taken 
exceedingly ill, and his physician advised 
his immediate removal to his native coun- 
try; subsequently, on reaching New 
York, the symptoms appeared more 
alarming, which in a few hours termi- 
nated his existence. His physical powers 
were so weakened by excessive sea-sick- 
ness, that he could not again rally, 

Few persons were more highly esteem- 
ed, or enjoyed greater confidence than 
the lamented gentleman, in both public 
and private life; inflexible in principle, 
and zealously alive to the interests of his 
constituents and the welfare of his coun- 
try, none will be more deeply regretted 
or longer respected in the memories of 
the citizens of Gloucester. 

He married July 27, 1807, Jane-Mary- 
Catharine, third and youngest daughter of 
Sir John Guise, of Highnam, co. Glou- 
cester, Bart. and sister to the present 
Gen, Sir John Guise, Bart. He was 
left a widower in 1814. 

His body was brought to England, and 
the funeral took place at Elmore, on the 
21st of October. A numerous assemblage 
of most of the respectable citizens of 
Gloucester, clad in deep mourning, met 
the procession about a mile from the 
city, and attended it on its way to the 
family sepulchre at Elmore. ‘The bells 
of the different churches were tolled all 
the morning, and nearly all the shops 
were partially closed. 





Cuartes Hore Maciean, Esa. 

Aug. 14. At Wilton-crescent, Charles 
Hope Maclean, esq. barrister-at-law, 

He was the seventh and third surviving 
son of Alexander 13th laird of Ardgour, 
by Lady Margaret Hope, daughter of 
John second Earl of Hopetoun, by Lady 
Elizabeth Leslie, daughter of Alexander 
oth Earl of Leven and Melville. Mr. 
Maclean was M.A. of Balliol college, 
Oxford; and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, July 3, 1829. He prac- 
tised in the Home Circuit and Surrey 
Sessions; and he was one of the Secre- 
taries of the Statistical Society. 

From the History of the Clan Maclean, 
published in 1838, we make the following 
extract relative to this amiable gentleman : 

“ T know I should receive little thanks 
at his hands were I to speak those senti- 
ments which my feelings of esteem for 
him would dictate. Where he is known, 


any panegyric from my pen is uncalled 
for; still it is no less due to him than it 
becomes the duty of the author, that a 
space in the History of the Clan Maclean 
should be devoted at least to express the 
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measure of gratitude which is so justly 
due to one whose disinterested and kind 
encouragement has been the principal 
means of bringing the work into exist- 
ence. * * * 

“In person Charles Hope (of Ardgour) 
is above the middle size, and of a very 
manly appearance ; and did he live in the 
days of Sir Lachlan Mor, or Sir Heetor 
of Inverkeithing, I make no doubt the 
claymore would have found more active 
employment than the pen, in his grasp. 
His manner is kind, affable, and candid, 
and greatly calculated to command respect 
and confidence. In conversation he is an 
attentive listener, and particularly quick 
of apprehension, which I should take to 
be important requisites to one in the 
profession which he pursues, Altogether 
his friendly, warm, and generous disposi- 
tion enables me to add that I know of no 
one bearing tne name of Maclean, whose 
manner, on a short acquaintance, is move 
calculated to command esteem and _ pre- 
possess one in his favour, than Charles 
Hope, Ardgour.” 

Mr. Hope married in Aug. 1836, Ca- 
roline-Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Beckford Long, esq. 
and had issue a daughter, Elizabeth, born 
15th Sept. 1837. 





Tuomas Scuutrz, Ese. 

Dec. 7. At Shotover House, Oxford- 
shire, after a few days’ illness, in his 80th 
year, Thomas Schutz, esq. for many 
years a Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

Mr. Schutz was also a Baron of the 
Holy Roman Empire, by the title of 
Baron Sinolt, otherwise Schutz, and the 
last male branch of the family of Schiitz 
settled in England, His grandfather, 
Augustus Schutz, accompanied George 
Il. from Germany, and held the oflice of 
Master of the Robes and Privy Purse to 
that Sovereign. ‘The splendid mansion, 
furniture, and pictures, and also the 
estate of Shotover (forming part of the 
ancient forest), were demised to his grand- 
father, Augustus Schutz, by Licut.-Ge- 
neral Tyrrell, his uncle, from whom it 
passed to George Schutz, esq. and finally 
to his son, now deceased. Until within 
a few years, Mr. Schutz was also pos- 
sessor of the family estate of the Schiitz’s, 
near Frankfort. A remarkable trait of 
German honesty is attached to this pro- 
perty. During the operation of the Buo- 
naparte decrees, no remittances of money 
could be made to this country; but upon 
their relaxation by subsequent events, 
and when the by-gone rents of this pro- 
perty for several years were considered by 
Mr. Schutz as irrecoverably lost, the 
tenant, of his own accord, remitted the 





whole amount in arrear, informing him by 
letter that he had carefully laid it by until 
a proper opportunity for remittance oc- 
ewred, 

Mr. Schutz was formerly a member of 
Christ Chureh, Oxford, having been ma- 
triculated April 17, 1779. Entering the 
army, as an ofticer of the 15th light dra- 
goons, at an early age, he did not proceed 
to a regular degree, but was created an 
honorary Doctor in Civil Law at the in- 
stallation of Lord Grenville, in IS10. 
He was for many years a Major, and af- 
terwards a Lieutenant-Colonel, in the 
Oxford regiment of Volunteers. 

He was also lessee of the hundred and 
manor of Mere, in Wiltshire, which estate 
had been in his family for upwards of a 
century, This last representative of his 
hame was distinguished for his benevo- 
lence, whilst he fully maintained the high 
honour of his ancestry. 


Tur Rev. W. R. Hay, M.A. 

Dec. 10. At Ackworth rectory, York- 
shire, aged 78, the Rev. William Robert 
Hay, M.A. Rector of that parish, Vicar 
of Rochdale, and a Prebendary of York. 

Mr. Hay was the third and youngest 
son of the Hon. Edward Hay, sometime 
Governor of Barbadoes, by Mary, dangh- 
ter of Peter Flower, merchant of Lon- 
don. His father was the fourth son of 
Greorge- Henry seventh Earl of Kinnoul, 
by Lady Abigail Harley, daughter of the 
Lord Treasurer Oxford; and a younger 
brother to Robert Lord Archbishop of 
York. 

Mr. Hay received his education at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A. Oct. 24, 1783; and 
during the early period of his life devoted 
his talents to the study and practice of 
the law. He was brought into connexion 
with Lancashire, in his capacity as a bar- 
rister on the cireuit, where, in 1793, he 
married Mary, widow of John Astley, 
esq. of Dukinfield, the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of William Wag- 
staffe, esy. of Manchester.* 

He now entered into holy orders, and 
was presented to the rectory of Ackworth, 
in the county of York, by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. In the year 
1803 he succeeded ‘Thomas Butterworth 
Bayley, esq. as chairman of quarter ses- 
sions for the hundred of Salford, which 
office he held till the year 1823, when he 
retired into private life. It is understood 
* His elder brother Edward had pre- 
viously married in 1782 Miss Elizabeth 
Wagstaffe, sister to Mary; she became a 
widow in 1798, and was remarried ta 
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that the strong recommendations made in 
his favour to Lord Sidmouth, by the 
municipal authorities and other respecta- 
ble inhabitants of Manchester, with re- 
gard to his conduct as a magistrate during 
the riots of 1818, induced the govern- 
ment to ask and obtain from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his presentation to 
the valuable vicarage of Rochdale, (net 
yearly value 1730/.) which was conferred 
upon him in 1819. 

His character and talents have made an 
impression on those who came within the 
sphere of his acquaintance, which will 
cause him to be remembered by his friends 
with admiration and affection, and by his 
political enemies (for personal enemies he 
could have none) with feelings of deep 
respect. arly introduced into the most 
polished circles and the best literary 
society of his own time, he constantly 
bore about him the marks of that refined 
sphere in which he had been nurtured, 
and never forgot what was due to himself 
or others in his intercourse with men of 
every class and station ; of a cast of mind 
and frame of body almost alike herculean, 
he could grapple with the greatest legal 
difficulties, and undergo the most con- 
tinued efforts of bodily exertion, witha 
perseverance and ease which it astonished 
his feebler associates to contemplate. No 
threat of personal danger could shake a 
nerve of his frame; no sudden mental 
difficulty find his intellect unprepared ; 
no rudeness of personal insult disturb the 
habitual equanimity of his temper. His 
conduct as a magistrate is confessed, even 
by those who feel no great affection for 
his acknowledged opinions, to have been 
beyond all praise. Five minutes before 
the opening of the court always found 
him seated in the chair; and, while he 
occupied it, the mingled dignity and sua- 
vity of his deportment, the knowledge 
even of the nicest technicalities, as well 
as of the general principles of law which 
he exhibited, the unbiassed impartiality 
with which he formed his decisions, and 
the concise, dignified, and perspicuous 
language with which those decisions were 
enunciated, all tended to vindicate the 
majesty of the law, and secure admiration 
and regard towards him who so admirably 
dispensed it. It is painful to look back 
to the melancholy scenes which were en- 
acted on the celebrated 16th of August, 
1818. But we believe that all right- 
thinking men and real patriots, of what- 
ever shade of political opinion, are now 
ready to confess, that Manchester owed 
then as much to the firmness, and admi- 
rable coolness and decision, of Mr. Hay, 
as Newport has more recently done to 
the patriotic — of Sir Thomas 
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Phillips. From the time he quitted the 
chair of the quarter sessions, Mr. Hay 
resigned in a great measure the duties of 
a magistrate, and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to those of his sacred profession. 
In that profession he maintained the 
same love of order and adherence to prin. 
ciple, the same contempt of mere popu- 
larity at the expense of right, which dis- 
tinguished his legal career. This rigid 
adherence to the line of strict duty 
brought upon him much public obloquy 
and personal disquiet, which a less precise 
line of conduct would have escaped ; but 
he ‘grappled with all the difficulties of 
such a situation with the intellect of a 
giant, encountered his bitterest opponents 
with the unvarying manners of a gentle- 
man, and submitted to evils which he 
could not overcome, with the philosophy 
and piety of a Christian. In the inter- 
course of private life, the playful brilliance 
of his imagination, as well as the almost 
infantile simplicity of his fancy,—his well- 
stored fund of historical and political 
knowledge, which, from a long and aceu- 
rate observation of men and things, had 
brought 

‘« His old experience to attain 

To something like prophetic strain,”— 
his pleasing reminiscences of great men 
and great events in the last generation, 
united with a perfect knowledge of, and 
unfailing interest in, the men and events 
of the present—his kind consideration for 
the wants and wishes of all around him, 
from the highest to the lowest—his un- 
changing good-humour—his faithful at- 
tachment—his sober and unaffected piety, 
—will justify his personal friends in say- 
ing, what has often been said before, but 
never with more truth,—‘‘ We ne’er shall 
look upon his like again.” 

By the lady already mentioned, who 
died on tie 18th Feb, 1832, Mr. Hay had 
issue a daughter, Mary- Anne, and a son, 
the Rev. Edward Hay, born in 1800. 





WitiramM Surru, LL.D. F.G.S. 

Aug. 28. At Northampton, aged 70, 
William Smith, LL.D. and F.G.S. the 
Father of English Geology. 

OF this very excellent and industrious 
man a memoir appeared in the Natural 
History Magazine for May last, written 
by his nephew, John Phillips,esq. F.R.S., 
Protessor of Geology at King’s College, 
London; which we shall now quote as 
fully as our limits will permit. 

William Smith was born on the 23rd 
of March, 1769, at Churchill, in Oxford- 
shire, amidst the oolitic formations, from 
an investigation of which he was subse- 
quently conducted to geological disco- 
veries of great importance. He inherited 
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a small patrimony, but his education and 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge were 
very imperfect, till, at the age of eigh- 
teen, he attached himself to the late Mr. 
Edward Webb, of Stow-on-the- Wold, to 
learn the business of land-surveying, a 
person of singular ability in his protession, 
and extensive practice. In that situation 
Mr. Smith had opportunities of contrast- 
ing the lias and red marls of Worcester- 
shire with the “ stonebrash” hills of Ox- 
fordshire ; and the distinctions thus 
brought under his notice as early as 1789, 
were the germ of that systematic analysis 
of English strata which he commenced in 
1791. 

In 1791, Mr. Smith was employed in 
surveying an estate at Nether Stowey, in 
Somersetshire; and from this time till 
1799 he was continually occupied in the 
vicinity of Bath, as a land surveyor and 
civil engineer. In this latter profession, 
from 1793 till 1799, he was engaged in 
executing the Somerset coal-canal. On 
descending the Somersetshire coal-pits, 
every inquiring person would receive from 
the workmen the account of the regular 
sequence of the strata below the ‘ red 
ground” given by Mr. Strachey in the 
“ Philosophical ‘Transactions’ for 1721 ; 
but Mr. Smith, guided by previous ob- 
servations toward a conclusion which 
perhaps was but dimly apparent to him- 
self, immediately demanded if the ‘strata 
were regular above the red ground?” 
The answer was such as might be ex- 
pected from persons of merely local expe- 
rience ; the workmen declared that ‘‘there 
was nothing regular above the red ground ;” 
and Mr. Smith returned to the surface to 
correct this popular error. In the year 
1791, he drew detailed sections of the 
coal-measures pierced at High Littleton 
and Timsbury, and represented the un- 
conformity of the red marl and lias above. 

Familiarized from childhood with some 
of the organic remains of the oolite, and 
acquainted with the lias and red marl be- 
low, Mr. Smith saw in Somersetshire 
these strata overlying the coal measures ; 
and having made detailed sections of the 
coal strata, and collected organic remains 
from these various deposits, he found 
himself in possession of new and wide 
generalizations, which it became the 
enjoyment and the labour of his life to 
unfold. 

‘«TIn the course of the two following 
years, while continuing the duties of a 
surveyor and civil engineer, he became 
gradually acquainted with all the minute 
tacts of stratification in the country round 
Bath ; and for the purpose of bringing to 
the test the inquiries suggested by his 
surveys in 1791, he made two transverse 
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sections along the lines of two parallel 
valleys intersecting the oolitie group, 
(determining the actual elevation of these 
lines by levels referred to those of the 
Somerset coal-canal); and ascertained 
that the several beds, found in the high 
escarpments around Bath, were brought 
down by an eastern dip, in regular suc- 
cession, to the level of his lines of sec- 
tion. During these two years Mr. Smith 
was in the constant habit of making col- 
lections of fossils, with strict indications 
of their localities ; and, in completing the 
details of his transverse sections, he 
found, where the beds themselves were 
obscure, that he could, by organic remains 
alone, determine the true order of suc- 
cession. During this period he also ex- 
tended his surveys through the Cottes- 
wold hills, and became acquainted with 
the general facts of the range of the 
oolitic escarpment towards the north of 
England.” (Sedgwick, in ‘* Address to 
the Geological Society,” 1831). 

Early in 1794, Mr. Smith attended 
Parliament on behalf of the Somerset 
coal-canal company ; and in his journey 
from Bath to London, observed the suc- 
cessive escarpments of the oolitic forma- 
tions and chalk hills ; and in the summer 
of the same year he made a long journey 
to the north of England with Mr. Palmer 
and Mr, Perkins, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information on canals and col- 
lieries. Seated foremost in the chaise, 
he explored every point of broken ground 
on two lines between Bath and Newcas- 
tle-on- Tyne ; and, instructed by previous 
knowledge, he interpreted rightly the 
contours of distant hills, and thus traced 
the strata of Bath to the coast of Whitby, 
and the chalk of the Wiltshire downs to 
the wolds of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
At this period of his life Mr. Smith was 
utterly unacquainted with books treating 
of the natural history of the earth: he 
had no other teacher than that acquired 
‘habit of observation’ which he has justly 
recommended to his followers. 

In 1795, he became a housekeeper, and 
immediately began to arrange his collec- 
tion of fossils trom the vicinity of Bath, 
in the order of the strata. His residence 
in the Cottage Crescent, near Bath, was 
favourable for this object; and before 
1799 he had coloured geologically the 
large sheets of the Somersetshire survey, 
and a circular map of the vicinity of Bath. 
By maps and sections, and arranged col- 
lections of organic remains, he endea- 
voured to explain to many scientific per- 
sons those views regarding the regular 
succession and continuity of strata, and 
the definite distribution of animal and 
vegetable forms in ry earth, which are 
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now the common property of Geology. 
Among those who heard his explanations 
at this early period, may be mentioned 
Dr. James Anderson, of Edinhurgh ; 
Mr. Davis, of Longleat; the Rev. J. 
Townsend, author of * Travels in Spain ;’ 
and the Rey. B. Richardson, of Farley. 
The two last-named gentlemen were re- 
markably able to appreciate the truth and 
novelty of such views, both from their 
general attainments in Natural History, 
and their exact knowledge of the country 
to which Mr. Smith directed their atten- 
tion. Both of them possessed large col- 
lections of organic remains, and both 
were astonished and incredulous when 
their new friend, taking up one fossil after 
another, stated instantly from what par- 
ticular rock, and even bed of stone, or 
clay, the specimens were derived. Nor 
were they less surprised when, in the 
field, ‘ Strata Smith’ (as he was termed) 
traced with ease and accuracy the ranges 
of the rocks, by following the courses of 
springs, and many other indications of 
a change of the sub-strata. Both entered 
with the zeal of novelty into the examina- 
tion of a district which they had often 
traversed before; and Mr. Richardson’s 
was the hand which, in 1799, wrote from 
Smith’s dictation, the original ‘ Tabular 
View of the superposition of English 
strata,’ which has since been presented to 
the Geological Society of London. 

Dr. James Anderson earnestly entreat- 
ed Mr. Smith to lay his discoveries be- 
fore the public, and offered the assistance 
of his literary experience and comnexions 
toaidhim. Possibly the almost continual 
occupation in which he was now engaged, 
especially in the draining of land,—for 
which Geology had taught him new and 
certain methods,—may have prevented 
his complying with those friendly and 
judicious offers: the notion, however, 
once admitted, revived from time to time, 
and in 180] a prospectus was printed, 
containing proposals for publishing by 
subscription, in 4to; a work to be enti- 
tled * Accurate delineations and descrip- 
tions of the natural order of the various 
strata that are found in different parts of 
England and Wales; with practical ob- 
servations thereon.’ For this work a 
small and curious geological map was pre- 
pared, and it was to have been accompa- 
nied by a general section of the strata, 
showing their proportionate thickness, 
The prospectus is itself a little essay on 
the practical applications of Geology, and 
displays clearly the enlarged and precise 
mastery of his subject, which finally led 
to the completion (in 1815) of the great 
‘ Delineation of the strata of England and 
Wales.’ 
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Mr. Smith’s engagement as engineer to 
the Somerset coal-canal ceased in 1799, 
and he was from that time, for many 
years, almost continually travelling in 
various directions in the exercise of his 
profession. To this he appears not to 
have looked so much as a source of pro- 
fit, as an occasion for seeing new districts, 
and completing his general survey of 
England and Wales. He was in the 
habit of attending the agricultural meet- 
ings called ‘ sheep-shearings,’ at Woburn 
and Holkham, to exhibit his maps and 
sections for the information of the as- 
sembly. At one of these, in 1804, Sir 
Joseph Banks originated a public sub- 
scription, to aid in defraying the cost of 
publishing his ‘ Observations on the Strata 
of England and Wales.’ In 1804 he 
fixed his nominal residence in London, 
(15, Buckingham-street, Strand,)  re- 
arranged his collection there on a new 
and curious plan, and received many dis- 
tinguished visitors. But his time was 
principally passed in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where he accomplished a remarkable 
work,—stopping out the sea from a vast 
extent of marsh land. In 1806 the first 
of his publications appeared,—a ‘ Treatise 
on Irrigation,’ from the Norwich press. 
For one of the successful efforts at irri- 
gation directed by Mr. Smith, the So- 
ciety of Arts awarded their medal. 

In 1808, the president and other mem- 
bers of the Geological Society visited 
Mr. Smith, and saw his collection of 
fossils. In 1811 appeared the first vo- 
lume of the ‘ Geological Transactions,’ 
in which Mr. Smith’s discoveries regard- 
ing organic remains are noticed; in 1813 
the Rev. W. Townsend published the 
first volume of his curious work,—* The 
character of Moses vindicated,’-—con- 
taining much information communicated 
by Mr. Smith; and at length, in August, 
1815, appeared the long-expected ¢ Deli- 
neation of the Strata of England and 
Wales,’ on a new map engraved for the 
purpose by Messrs. Cary, of London. 

An arrangement was made in 1815, by 
which the British Museum became pos- 
sessed of Mr. Smith’s whole collection of 
organic remains, for the sum of £500; 
and the task of arranging and describing 
this collection, led to the publication of 
two works in 4to, entitled ‘ Strata Iden- 
tified by Organized Fossils,’ (1815,) and 
‘ Stratigraphical System of Organized 
Fossils,’ (1817,) the latter designed as an 
index to the specimens deposited in the 
British Muscum. In 1818 appeared, in 


the * Edinburgh Review,’ the most able, 
just, and discriminating survey of the 
progress of English Geology ever penned ; 
and if Mr, Smith’s friends regretted the 
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late appearance of his great map, and the 
slow and difficult growth of his hard- 
earned fame, they had reason to be thank- 
ful that in the maturity of geological re- 
search, at a time when the progress of 
continental science could be rightly ap- 
preciated, the delicate task of estimating 
the value and originality of his labours 
was accomplished with the taste, truth, 
and independence which characterize the 
writings of Dr, Fitton. 

Between the appearance of the great 
general map in 1815 and the year 1821, 
Mr. Smith published no less than twenty 
geological maps of English counties, often 
remarkable for their accuracy ; and he did 
not afterwards desist from the labour of 
preparing others, amidst difficulties and 
privations such as few men devoted to 
science have ever endured. In 1819 Mr. 
Smith resigned his residence in London, 
and had, in fact, scarcely any home but 
the rocks until 1823, which year he passed 
in Kirby Lonsdale. In 1824 he delivered 
a course of lectures on Geology to the 
members of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, then recently established ; these 
were repeated in the same year, in con- 
junction with his nephew (now Professor 
Phillips) at Scarborough and Hull. A 
similar effort was made at Sheffield in 
1825, and soon afterwards Mr. Smith 
accepted an engagement as agent to Sir 
J. Johnstone, Bart. of Hackness, near 
Scarborough, and withdrew for a while 
from the wandering life and endless la- 
bours he had imposed on himself. 

In 1829 one who deeply felt the enthu- 
siasm of active geological research, was 
led by curiosity, or a better motive, to 
visit the secluded valley of Hackness, and 
contemplate the imprisoned energies of 
an impassioned mind. He found a pa- 
tient though disappointed man; an in- 
flexible activity of intellect, forced into 
new and not infertile channels ; a gene- 
rous sympathy with the progress of science, 
shaded only by deep regret at his own 
compulsory exclusion from the active 
promotion of it. Nothing that could be 
effected by individual kindness was omitted 
by the worthy proprietor of Hackuess, to 
encourage the veteran geologist, whose 
mind, singularly gifted with the power of 
living through the past, was often far away 
from the spot where his labours, and per- 
haps his life, were amusingly and usefully 
prolonged. 

The time, however, came at length, 
when the young geologists of England 
drew from his retirement the unforgotten 
leader of their science. The Geological 
Society of London awarded the first 
medal placed at their disposal by the be- 
quest of Wollaston to Mr. William 
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Smith, ‘“‘in consideration of his being a 
great original discoverer in English Geo- 
logy; and especially for his being the 
first, in this country, to discover and to 
teach the identification of strata, and to 
determine their succession, by means of 
their imbedded fossils.” Professor Sedg- 
wick then occupied the chair of the Geo- 
logical Society, and added to the value of 
the distinction he was conferring on Mr. 
Smith, by a careful estimation and proof 
of his right to receive it, and by the ac- 
knowledgment, which could come with 
better grace or greater force from no 
living geologist, of his undoubted claim 
to be recognised as the ‘ Father of Eng- 
lish Geology.” “ If,” observes this elo- 
quent advocate of truth, “ in the pride of 
our present strength, we were disposed 
to forget our origin, our very speech 
would bewray us; for we use the lan- 
guage which he taught us in the infancy 
of our science. If we, by our united 
efforts, are chiselling the ornaments, and 
slowly raising up the pinnacles, of one of 
the temples of nature, it was he who gave 
the plan, and laid the foundation, and 
erected a portion of the solid walls, by 
the unassisted labour of his hands.” 

In 1835 he received the degree of 
LL.D. in Trinity college, Dublin. 

No man ever withstood more bravely 
than Mr. Smith the pressure of pecu- 
niary difficulties ; they were, in fact, nei- 
ther rashly nor recklessly incurred, but 
inevitably brought on by the unconquer- 
able desire of personally tracing the strata 
of England and Wales. These difficulties 
were however often excessive ; and after 
the public tribute to the ‘ Father of 
English Geology,’ decreed by the Geolo- 
gical Society, it was impossible to avoid 
an anxious fear that in the winter of his 
age he would be destitute. An application 
was made to the Crown, on the part of se- 
veral eminent men of science, and persons 
of high station, in the country, who had 
known the practical value of Geology, 
for the grant of a suitable pension. An 
annuity of One Hundred Pounds was 
the result of this well-timed application ; 
and from this limited income, at three- 
score years and ten, the first English 
geologist drew his scanty support. Un- 
satisfied with his previous labours, he 
employed the latter years of his life in 
extending his early observations and ap- 
plying the discoveries of Geology to prac- 
tical uses, and was one of the Committee 
which recently issued their elaborate re- 
port on the stone best fitted for the con- 
struction of the Houses of Parliament. 
In private life, the unaffected goodness 
of his heart, the unpresuming simplicity 
of his manners, and the striking originality 
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of his remarks, endeared him to the widely 
extended circle of his friends.” 

Dr. Smith came to Northampton from 
London on Tuesday the 20th August, 
to spend a few days with Mr. Baker, the 
historian of that county, with an intention 
to proceed to the meeting of the British 
Association at Birmingham. On _ the 
Friday following he was suddenly attacked 
with a bilious diarrhoea, which imme- 
diately prostrated his strength, and his 
death ensued on Wednesday the 28th. 
His body was attended to the grave in 
the churchyard of St. Peter’s, North- 
ampton, by his nephew Professor Phillips, 
and his afflicted friend, Mr. Baker, on 
the Monday after his decease. 

A portrait of Dr. Smith, taken in 1838 
by Fourau, and engraved by T. A. Dean, 
was published in the Supplement to the 
Natural History Magazine for May. 





Tue Rev. Georer Turner. 

Nov. 9. In his 73rd year, the Rev. 
George Turner, B.A. Rector of Kettle- 
burgh and Monewden, in Suffolk. 

Mr. Turner was born at Pulham, in 
Norfolk, and received the early part of 
his education at the Free Grammar 
School at Bury St. Edmund’s, under the 
tuition of the Rev. Mr. Laurentz, and 
his classical acquirements there did ample 
credit to the teaching of so distinguished 
a master. Upon leaving Bury, he was, 
for a short time, with a private tutor, 
after which he was admitted of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, and in 1788 pro- 
ceeded to the degree of A. B. His pro- 
ficiency in classical learning, while in col- 
lege, was much increased, and his friends 
confidently looked forward to his suecess 
in an examination for one of the medals 
given by the Chancellor of the University ; 
but, the study of mathematics being un- 
suited to his taste, his name appeared 
oniy on the second Tripos, and be was 
thereby precluded from offering himself 
as a candidate for that high honour. As 
soon as he was of sufficient age, he en- 
tered into holy orders, and was for a 
while curate in a parish near Harleston, 
in Norfolk. In 1790 he married, and 
soon after took upon himself the duties of 
the parish of Kettleburgh; settling him- 
self in the parsonage-house there, which 
he never quitted afterwards. Though 
qualified by nature and education for any 
station in life, his habits were retiring, 
and, considering “ the post of honour to 
be a private station,” he earnestly entered 
upon the duties of a parish priest, and 
never, to the end of his life, relaxed his 
efforts in the due performance of them. 
In 1803, he was instituted to the rectory 
of Monewden, on the presentation of the 
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late Chaloner Arcedeckne, esq. and in 
1807 to that of Kettleburgh, patron the 
late Robert Sparrow, esq. of Worlingham 
hall, Suffolk. About the year 1804, he 
began to act as a magistrate, and in the 
exercise of the duties of that office he 
reaped golden opinions from all. Easy 
of access, patient in the investigation of 
cases and complaints which came before 
him, and cool in the determination of 
them, he was firm in the execution of that 
determination ; though, in all instances 
where his severe sense of duty would al- 
low him, he was ever eager to temper 
justice with mercy. Thus did he de- 
servedly obtain the utmost popularjty 
among those who sought for justice at his 
hands, as well as great respect and de- 
ference to his opinion from his brethren 
on the bench. For nearly thirty years he 
continued his exertions in this line of 
duty ; but growing infirmities obliged him, 
a few years since, greatly to the regret of 
his neighbourhood, to retire from it. 

In the performance of the duties of his 
profession he was most exemplary; earnest 
and impressive in the highest degree in 
the pulpit, always alive to the wants of 
his poor parishioners, relieving them in 
their necessities, comforting them in 
their afllictions, and earnestly endeavour- 
ing, both by precept and example, to lead 
them in the way they should go. Of his 
social qualities, too much cannot be said ; 
the friends he has left behind him, and 
they were numerous, can best bear record 
of the excellencies of this trait of his cha- 
racter: always cheerful, lively and play- 
ful in bis conversation, his society was 
eagerly sought for, and most highly ap- 
preciated ; not only for the amusing 
powers which he possessed, but for his 
sound judgment and extensive informa- 
tion on general subjects. The loss, there- 
fore, of such a friend will long be most 
sincerely and deeply felt ; but upon his 
family how much more heavily must it 
fall! in his relation with them, he was 
indeed beyond all praise; his ever un- 
ruffled good temper, his unvarying kind- 
ness of heart, and large aliowance for the 
faults of others, and particularly of those 
immediately about him, will have left 
such a grateful remembrance of him, as 
time only, the softener of all griefs, can be 
capable of weakening or obliterating. 

It is to be regretted, that the only me- 
morial which he has left behind of his 
literary attainments, is his edition of his 
friend the Rev. Robert Forby’s ‘* Voca- 
bulary of East Anglia,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1830, 
to which, indeed, he was himself a large 
contributor, a. F 
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The Rev. John Boake, Rector of 
Swalcliffe, Kent, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1826 by Earl Cowper. 

At Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
John Bull, M. A. Curate of that parish. 

The Rev. G. H. Haslewood, Perpetual 
Curate of Morvill with Aston Eyre, and 
of Quatford, in Bridgnorth, Salop; to 
the former of which livings he was insti- 
tuted in 1797, and to the latter in 1801. 

Aged 37, the Rev. C. Moffatt, Curate 
of St. Mary’s, Newry, co. Down. 

The Rev. Richard Noble, Vicar of 
Whalley and Perpetual Curate of Church 
Kirk in Lancashire, and a magistrate for 
that county. He was presented to the 
former living in 1822 by Abp. Manners 
Sutton, and to the latter in 1824 by the 
Trustees of Hulme’s Exhibitions. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Morgan O’ Dono- 
van, Rector of Dundurrow, and Chaplain 
to the Corporation of Cork. 

At Newport glebe-house, Tipperary, 
aged 83, the Rev. Dr. J. Pennefather, 
Rector of the Union of St. John’s. 

The Rev. Edward Roberts, Rector of 
Halkin, Flintshire, to which he was col- 
lated in 1819 by Dr. Luxmoore, then 
Bp. of St. Asaph. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas Robyns, 
Vicar of Marystow, Devonshire, to which 
he was presented in 1819 by J. H. Tre- 
mayne, esq. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1794, M.A. 1820. 

At Cardiff, aged 65, the Rev. Richard 
Samuel, Chaplain in the Royal Navy, and 
formerly Curate of Swansea. 

Oct. 3. At Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ford, in his 75th year, the Rev. Henry Di- 
mock, M.A. Chaplain,and formerly Fellow 
of that society, and Rector of Monks’ Ris- 
borough, Buckinghamshire. He was the 
son of the Rev. Henry Dimock, Chap- 
lain to Archbishop Moore, and the au- 
thor of “ Critical and Explanatory Notes 
on the Holy Scriptures.” The deceased 
waselected a Scholar of Corpus in 1782; 
proceeded B.A. 1785, and M.A. 1789. 
He was collated to his living by the late 
Archbishop in 1811. 

At Boldon, Durham, the Rev. Na- 
thaniel John Hollingsworth, Rector of 
that parish. He was born at Battersea, 
in Surrey, educated at Merchant-taylors’ 
school, and thence elected a Scholar of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, in 1789, became 
actual Fellow in 1792, and graduated 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. He was collated 
to the rectory of Boldon by Bishop Van- 
Mildert in 1829. He married Lucy, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Neve, Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity. And a few 
days only before his decease his daugh- 
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ter, Amelia, was married to Calverley, 
eldest son of the Rev. Calverley John 
Bewicke, M.A. of Hallaton hall, Leices- 
tershire. 

At Sallowglen, co. Kerry, the Rev. 
Francis Sandes, Curate of Lisleton, se- 
cond son of the late T. Sandes, esq. 
nephew to the Bishop of Waterford. 

Oct. 5. Aged 83, the Rev. Richard 
Constable, Prebendary of Chichester, 
Vicar of Cowfold and Hailsham, Sussex. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1778, M.A. 1781; was collated to 
the prebend of Wisborough Green, in the 
cathedral church of Chichester, by Bishop 
Ashburnham, in 1796; to the vicarage of 
Cowfold in 1801, by Bishop Buckner ;and 
presented to Hailsham in 1805, by E. 
Mitchell, esq. 

Oct. 8. At his seat, Belmont, near 
Hereford, aged 92, the Rev. Richard 
Prosser, D.D., a Prebendary of Here- 
ford, and late Archdeacon of Durham. He 
was born at Market Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire ; and entered of Brasenose college, 
Oxford, in 1767. He proceeded to the de- 
grees of B.A. Oct. 10, 1770, and of M.A. 
July 1, 1773, having, in the preceding 
March, been elected to a Chaplain Fel- 
lowship in his college. In 1783 he served 
the oflice of Proctor; at the expiration of 
which, in 1784, he was admitted to the 
degree of B.D. He was for many years 
one of the Delegates of the University 
Press, and held, in succession, various 
College offices, especially that of Tutor, 
in which he was uniformly distinguished 
for a faithful discharge of his duties, and 
a strict, but courteous, maintenance of 
academical discipline. In Jan. 1792, he 
was presented by his College to the rec- 
tory of All Saints’, Colchester, which he 
vacated in 1796, on his being collated to 
the rectory of Gateshead, by Bishop Bar- 
rington. In the same year, also, he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of D.D. He 
married, June 16, 1796, Sarah, youngest 
daughter and co-heiress of Samuel Wegg, 
esq. of Bloomsbury-square, and Acton, 
Middlesex, and had issue an only child, 
Richard, who died in his youth. By the 
patronage of the same Prelate, Dr. Pros- 
ser was, in 1804, collated to a prebend in 
the Cathedral of Durham, and afterwards 
to the Archdeaconry, together with the 
rectory of Easington, This latter pre- 
ferment he resigned, and, during the re- 
mainder of his life, with the exception of 
his official residence at Durham, he resided 
at his beautiful seat, Belmont, near Here- 
ford, purchased by bim of the late Co- 
lonel Matthews, and in a county to which 
he was strongly attached by the ties of his 
carliest associations and fami!y connexions, 
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Dr. Prosser was remarkable for a strong 
attachment to the institutions of his 
country, in Church and State, and 
omitted no opportunity of testifying his 
zeal for both, by personal exertions and 
pecuniary donations. He possessed a 
talent for business, and a clearness of 
understanding which continued unim- 
paired to the last; and he conciliated 
general esteem by the benevolence of his 
disposition andthe urbanity of his manners. 
Dr. Prosser’s large property descends, 
it is believed, to his great-nephew, the 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Haggitt, Pre- 
bendary of Durham. His stall, under the 
arrangements for endowing the University 
of Durham, devolves to the Professor of 
Greek in that institution, the Rev. Henry 
Jenkyns. 

Oct.9. The Rev. Thomas Wetherherd, 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, and late of Leeds. 

Oct. 10. Aged 70, the Rev. John 
Roby, Rector of Congerston, Leicester- 
shire, and Vicar of Austrey, Warwick- 
shire. He was of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1791; 
was presented to Congerston in 1793 by 
Sir John Danvers, Bart. and to Austrey 
in 1825 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Oct. 12. At Lichfield, aged 32, the 
Rev. Henry Jevon Greene, M.A. of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Oct. 13. At St. Ives, Huntingdon- 
shire, aged 63, the Rev. Cuthbert John- 
son Baines, Vicar of that parish. He 
was the son of Cuthbert Baines, esq. of 
Penzance ; was matriculated of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, in 1793, and graduated 
B.A. 1787, M.A. 1800. He was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of St. Ives in 1802. 
Only four days before his death, his 
eldest daughter had been married to his 
curate, the Rev. H. Hayton. 

Oct. 14. At Madeira, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Ashe, M.A. Rector of Harnhill, 
and Vicar of Driffield, Gloucestershire. 
He was the youngest son of the Rev. 
Robert -Ashe, of Langley house; and 
was presented to both his livings in 1833 
by his father. 

At Codford St. Peter’s, Wilts, aged 
75, the Rev. John Dampier, for fifty-one 
years Rector of that parish, and Rector 
of Langton Matravers, Dorsetshire. He 
was of Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 
1787 ; was presented to Codford St. Pe- 
ter’s in 1790 by Pembroke college; and 
to Langton Matravers in... by his 
own family, 

Oct. 21. Aged 37, the Rev. Charles 
Agar Hunt, B.A. Incumbent of St. Pe- 
ter’s church, Blackburn. 

Oct, 24. At Waghorn’s Hotel, Grand 
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Cairo, whilst travelling for his health, the 
Rev. Joseph Clay. 

Oct. 26. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
John Meara, Rector of the union of Head- 
ford, co. Galway (rent charge 786/. per 
ann.) in the gift of the Bishop of Tuam. 

Oct. 29. Aged 74, the Rev. George 
Osborne, Rector of Haslebeach, North- 
amptonshire. He was of Clare hall, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1799, and was presented 
to Haslebeach in 1822 by Sir Thomas 
Apreece. 

Oct. 31. At his seat, Macknay, near 
Ballinasloe, aged 66, the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles le Poer Trench, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Ardagh. He was the fourth 
son of William-Power-Keatinge first 
Earl of Clancarty, by Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Rt. Hon. Chas. Gardiner, and 
sister to Luke Ist Viscount Mountjoy ; 
and consequently brother to the late 
Earl of Clancarty and the late Lord 
Archbishop of Tuam. He died of 
typhus fever,caught while attending atthe 
sick bed of one of his poor parishioners. 
His loss is great, in all the relations of a 
ptivate gentleman, a magistrate, and a 
clergyman. He was very charitable, 
sparing neither trouble, time, nor expense 
when his exertions could be employed for 
the deserving. Archdeacon Trench mar- 
ried Miss Elwood, and has left issue three 
sons and one daughter: 1. the Rev. 
Frederick Trench ; 2. Charles; 3. Anne; 
and 4, Henry. 

Nov. 1. At Ipsley, Warwickshire, 
aged 54, the Rev. Thomas Dolben Dolben, 
Rector and patron of that parish with 
Spurnall, to which he was instituted in 
1829. His eldest son, a scholar of Wore. 
coll, Oxford, died in 1836 (see our vol. 
V. p. 677.) 

Nov. 4. At the New Hotel, Hornsea, 
aged 55, the Rey. John James Hudson, 
Fellow of Magdalene college, Oxford, on 
the Lincolnshire foundation. He gradu- 
ated M.A. 1807, B.D. 1816. 

The Rev. John James, Vicar of Tre- 
garen, Cardiganshire. 

Nov. 9. Aged 74, the Rev. Joseph 
Taylor, for thirty-eight years Perpetual 
Curate of Coppull, Lancashire, in the 
parish of Standish, and Head Master of 
Heskin School. 

Nov. 12. At Kirk Deighton, near 
Wetherby, aged 79, the Rev. James Gel- 
dart, LL.D. Rector and patron of that 
parish, and the senior magistrate of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. He was of 


Trinity hall, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1783, as 2d Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1809; and LL.D. 1814, when he 
was a Fellow of Trinity hall. 
instituted to his living in 1795. 


He was 
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Nov. 13. Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 
37, the Rev. D. F. Harridge, Curate of 
Lamersh, Essex. 

Nov. 14. Aged 78, the Rev. Joseph 
Hudson, Vicar of Stanwix, Cumberland, 
to which church he was collated in 1806 
by Dr. Goodenough, then Bp. of Carlisle. 
He was father of the Rev. Joseph Hud- 
son, formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Nov.15, At North Cheam, Surrey, aged 
68, the Rev. John Cookesley, D.D. late 
of Dawlish, Devon, and of Sydenham, 
Kent. 

Nov. 18. At Hastings, from an injury 
caused by the overturning of his chaise, 
aged 74, the Rev. Robert Hele Selby Hele, 
Rector of Brede, Sussex. He was the son 
of Robert Hele Selby, esq. of Marazion, 
Cornwall; was matriculated of Exeter 
college, Oxford, June 2, 1783; graduated 
B.A. 1788, M.A. 1789; and afterwards 
he took the name of Hele on the death of 
arelative. He was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Brede in 1822 on his own presen- 
tation, and he was lately Vicar and impro- 
priator of Grays in Essex. He married 
the eldest daughter of the late Dr. Horne, 
Bishop of Norwich and President of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford. 

The Rev. Martin Gilpin, for fourteen 
years Perpetual Curate of St. Thomas's 
church, Stockport. 

Nov. 26. The Rev. John Kipling, Per- 
petual Curate of Chearsley, and Vicar of 
Oakley, Buckinghamshire, and a magis- 
trate for that county. He was the son of 
the Rev. C. Kipling, of Dorton, Bucks ; 
was matriculated of Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford, in 1783, graduated B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1790; was instituted to Chearsley 
in 1791, and to Oakley in 1810, 

Dec. 3. At Ingleton, Yorkshire, aged 
72, the Rev. Robert Hodgson Greenwood, 
Senior Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. 1791, as 
16th Wrangler, M.A. i794. 

At the residence of his mother, Bra- 
condale, Norwich, aged 33, the Rey. John 
King, Curate of Redgrave, and chaplain 
to the Guiltcross union workhouse. 

Dec. 4. The Rev. Lawrence J. Nolan, 
Curate of Athboy, co. Meath, formerly a 
priest of the church of Rome. 

Dec. 5. At Edgbaston, Warwickshire, 
the Rev. John George Breay, Minister of 
Christ church, Birmingham, and a Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield. He was of Queen’s 


college, Cambridge, B.A. 18.. ; he was 
for a short time Curate of Trinity church 
in Birmingham, and for several yeans 
Perpetual Curate of Haddenham, in the 
Isle of Ely. He was collated to Christ 
church, Birmingham, in 1832, by Bishop 
Ryder, and the same prelate appointed 
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him, in 1835, to the prebendal stall of 
Tachbrook, in the cathedral church of 
Lichfield. 

Dec. 11. At Liverpool, aged 61, the 
Rev. Richard Cardwell, minister of St. 
Paul’s church in that town. 

Dec. 12. At Clifton, aged 41, the Rev. 
Thomas Stretton Codrington, Vicar of 
Wroughton, Wilts, to which preferment 
he was presented in May 1827, by the 
Rev. Richard Pretyman, Canon Resi- 
dentiary and Precentor in Lincoln cathe- 
dral, Rector of Wroughton, and patron 
of the Vicarage. He was fourth son of 
the late William Codrington, of Wrough- 
ton House, esq., and was formerly of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in which 
university he graduated in 1820. He 
married 29th July, 1828, Eliza- Jemima, 
youngest daughter of the late James 
White, of Clifton, esq. and by her has 
left issue six sons, viz. ‘Thomas, born 31 
May, 1829; Robert; William ; Edward; 
James- White, and Oliver. During the 
twelve years of his incumbency, and for 
the four preceding years in which he 
laboured in the vineyard as Curate of 
Wroughton, his whole time was devoted 
to the discharge of his pastoral duties; 
and it may be truly said that, in attending 
to the comforts, and in alleviating the 
distresses, of his poorer brethren, the 
genuine principle of piety and charity 
ever and alone actuated his conduct. 
Among his equals, the excellence of his 
understanding, the soundness of his judg- 
ment, and the amiable qualities of his 
heart, gained him the esteem and good 
will of all; but by none will his prema- 
ture death be so severely deplored as by 
those who were accustomed to share the 
communings of his inmost soul ; to them 
his memory will be imperishable. 

Dec. 15. At Haydon, near Taunton, 
the Rev. Henry Barker, Auditor of the 
Chard and other Unions in West Somer- 
set. 

At Bath, aged 75, the Rev. John Ge- 
nest, M.A. He was educated at West- 
minster, and afterwards entered a Pen. 
sioner at Trinity college, Cambridge, of 
which Society he became a scholar at the 
commencement of his second year. He 
was for many years a Curate in a retired 
village in Lancashire, and at length was 
appointed Private Chaplain to the Duke 
of Ancaster. He was the author of ‘ ‘The 
History of the English Stage from 1660 
to 1830.” 

At Preston, Lancashire, the Rev. 
Roger Carus Wilson, Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 
1817 by the Trustees of Hulme’s Exhi- 
bitions. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 

Nov. 9. At his residence in London, 
Lawrence Reynolds, esq. of Paxton Hall, 
near St. Neot’s, for several years chair- 
man of the Huntingdonshire Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and an active magistrate 
of the county. The marriage of his 
eldest daughter to Reginald Curteis, esq. 
was recorded in our last Number, p. 644. 

Nov. 15. In Maddox-street, aged 43, 
William Urwin Sims, esq. a Director of the 
Bank of England, Chairman of the Great 
Western Railway Company, Chairman of 
the Glenarvon Iron Company, and a Di- 
rector of the Promoter Fire Insurance- 
office. He was likewise a partner in the 
firm of Jacobs, Sims, and Company, West 
India merchants, and Neville, Sims, and 
Williams, in the Steel-yard. At an in- 
quest it appeared that he had committed 
suicide, for which the only reason that 
could be assigned was that he had suffered 
very much in his nfind from the illness of 
his sister. He died a bachelor. 

Also by suicide, James Slack, esq. of 
St. Paul’s-terrace, Islington, for nearly 
forty years one of the clerks in the Bank 
of England. 

Nov. 16. In the Temple, aged 60, 
Thomas Thompson, esq. barrister-at-law, 
who committed suicide at his chambers in 
Harcourt-buildings. Since the extensive 
fire in Paper-buildings, upon which occa- 
sion he nearly lost his life, he was more or 
less excited. About twelve months since 
hesuffered under delusion that the benchers 
of the Inner Temple had taken measures 
to disbar him, as he had practised a deceit 
upon them, in saying that his father was 
an esquire, whereas he was only a che- 
mist. He was called to the bar on the 
25th Nov. 1819. It is said that he has 
by his will left 18,0007. to Mr. Chambers, 
as a compensation for the loss of his 
place as a police magistrate at Marlbo- 
rough-street. 

Nov. 20. At South Lambeth, Mary, 
relict of Dr. Scarlett, M.D. of Duckett’s 
Spring, Jamaica. 

Thomas Miller, esq. of Ely-place. 

Nov. 21. In Upper Woburn-pl. aged 
56, Major Lewin Scott Smith, formerly 
of the Madras Establishment. 

At Brompton-sq. Robert Stewart, esq. 
late of Calcutta. 

Nov. 22. In Russell-sq. aged 80, John 
Hanson, esq. formerly of Great Bromley 
Hall, and late of Woodford, Essex, leav- 
ing 10 surviving children, and 39 grand- 
children. 

Nor. 23. At Kensington, in his 90th 
year, Joseph Cocksedge, esq. 

‘In Cavendish-sq. Mrs. Scarisbrick, of 
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Golborne Park, Lancashire, widow of 
Thomas Scarisbrick, esq. 

At Barnes common, Henry Watson, 
esq. 

Nov. 24. At Kensington, aged 88, 
the relict of the Rev. Francis Weybridge. 

In her 70th year, Mrs. Frances Unett, 
sister of John Wilkes Unett, esq. of Bir- 
mingham. 

At Kensington, aged 81, John Lem- 
priere, esq. formerly her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Pernambuco. 

Nov. 25. At Clapham, Catherine, 
eldest and only surviving dau. of the late 
C. L. Spitta, esq. of Peckham. 

Nov. 27. At Highgate, aged 85, Ka- 
tharine, relict of John Hodson, esq. for- 
merly of Wellingborough. Her body was 
buried in the Highgate Cemetery. 

In Connaught-sq. aged 72, Everilda 
Dorothea, second dau. of the late Sir 
Mordaunt Martin, Bart. and widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Barnard, M.A. Vicar 
of Great Amwell. 

Nov. 28. At York-terr. Regent’s-pk. 
aged 81, Gen. Samuel Bradshaw, late of 
the Bengal Service. 

Nov. 29. At Kentish-town, William 
Abington, esq. late of the Cadet-office, 
East India House, and for 47 years a 
faithful and zealous servant of the Com- 
pany. 

Aged 36, Mary, the wife of Samuel 
Montague Stable, esq. of Esdaile house, 
Hampstead Road. Her body was in- 
terred in the Highgate Cemetery. 

Nov. 30. At the house of his niece, 
Mrs. R. Wynne Williams, in Hatton 
Garden, aged 83, William Ackroyd, esq. 
of the Royal Marines, one of the few 
surviving veterans who had served under 
Rodney, Hood, Keppel, and Byron. He 
was a Lieut. in the Fortunée frigate when 
his late Majesty joined that ship in 1782, 
but retired from the service on his mar- 
riage at the peace of 1783. In 1834 his 
Majesty met with Mr. Ackroyd, and re- 
cognised him in the true spirit of a British 
sailor, and was graciously pleased to write 
him a letter, ‘‘ That he well recollected 
him to be an active and zealous officer, 
whose corps was always in the highest 
order.” Mr. Ackroyd was a bright ex- 
ample of unaffected Christian piety and 
benevolence, 

At Brixton, in her 50th year, Harriot, 
wife of Capt. Thomas Warrand, R.N. 

Lately. Mr. Ephraim Bond. His will 
has been proved at Doctors’ Commons, 
by his executor and only brother, Mr. 
Joseph Bond, of St. James’s-street. ‘The 
value of his property left is about 55,0002. 
All partnership debts, furniture, &c. to 
his brother. To his sister, for life, 1502. 
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per annum, and a freehold estate at Has- 
tings, which, at her death, is to revert to 
her brother. The residue to ensure an 
annuity for life to the testator’s widow, 
and at her death this also is to revert to 
the brother. By his losing speculations 
in the Adelphi and Queen’s theatres, 
turf speculations, &c. it is calculated his 
property has been reduced nearly 40,0007. 

Dec. 2. In Berkeley-st. Louisa, wife 
of Robert H. Temple, esq. of Waters- 
town, Westmeath. 

At Dalston, aged 77, Edmund Briggs, 
esq. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford.sq. aged 83, 
John Haynes Harrison, esq. of Copford- 
hall, Essex. 

Dee. 3. In Charles.st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 82, Mrs. Beadon, relict of the late 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

In Bedford-place, Catharine, relict of 
William Smith, esq. of Fairy-hall, near 
Eltham. 

At Crane-court, Doctors’ Commons, 
aged 78, James Howard Randell, esq. 

Dec. 4, Three weeks after giving birth 
to a daughter, in her 25th year, Louisa, 
wife of Mr. James Figgins. Her body 
was interred at the Highgate Cemetery. 

Dec. 5. Aged 44, Richard Greenland 
Denne, esq. of the Inner Temple, barris- 
ter, youngest son of the late Richard 
Denne, esq. of Winchelsea. He was 
called to the bar Nov. 24, 1826. 

Dec. 6. At Walworth, William Car- 
roll, esq. surgeon R.N. 

Aged 65, John Buck, esq. of South- 
st. Finsbury. 

Etheldred-Catharine, wife of Lord 
Chas. Spencer Churchill, 2d son of the 
Duke of Marlborough. She was the 
second daughter of Juhn Benett, esq. 
M.P. for South Wilts, was married in 
1827, and has left several children. 

Dec. 7. At Barnes, aged 68, John 
Hillersdon, esq. Deputy Governor of the 
Corporation of the London Assurance, 
and Governor of the Lead Company. 

In Harley-street, aged 72, the wife of 
Robert Prickett, esq. 

Aged 67, Bartholomew Barnewall, esq. 

Dec. 8. In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 83, Mrs. Elizabeth Harrison, of 
Kelvedon, Essex. 

Dec. 9. At Hornsey, aged 67, Tullie 
Joseph Cornthwaite, esq. 

Aged 82, Ann, wife of Edward C. 
Robinson, esq. Dep. Comm.-Gen., of 
Upper Belgrave-place. 

At Islington, aged 72, Charlotte, widow 
of W. Hardisty, of the Chancery Sub- 
poena Office. 

In Cavendish-sq. aged 35, Stephen 
Love Hammick, M. D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and one of 
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Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows of the 
University of Oxford, to which he was 
appointed on the 8th of July, 1831. Dr. 
Hammick was the eldest son of Sir Ste- 
phen Love Hammick, Bart., and entered 
as Commoner of Christ Church in 1822. 
He took his degree of B.A. 1826; M.A. 
1829; B.M. 1831, and D.M. 1834; and 
pursued his professional studies at St. 
George’s Hospital. In 1838 he pub- 
lished a translation of “ Mesterlich’s 
Chemistry.” 

Dec. 10, At Brompton-crescent, Ele- 
anor, relict of Walter Hebden, esq., of 
Stockwell. 

At Highgate, aged 64, Joseph Godfrey, 
esq. His body was interred in the High- 
gate Cemetery. 

In Hyde-park-place West, in her 80th 
year, the Right Hon. Harriett-Anne 
dowager Lady Dela Zouche. She was 
the only daughter and heiress of William 
Southwell, esq. (uncle of Edward 20th 
Lord de Clifford), and widow of Cecil 
Lord de la Zouche, who was married on 
the 27th June 1782, and died on 11th 
Noy. 1828. Her ladyship leaves two 
surviving daughters—Harriett- Anne Ba- 
roness de la Zouche, married to the Hon. 
Robert Curzon, uncle of Farl Howe; and 
Katharine Annabella, married to Capt. 
G. R. Pechell, R. N., M.P., one of the 
Equerries to Queen Adelaide. Her body 
has been deposited in the family vault at 
Parham, Sussex. 

Aged 50, Mr. William Taylor, for- 
merly of Pope’s Head-alley, and of Canon- 
bury-square, Islington, stockbroker. He 
was found dead in a cab, from congested 
blood upon the brain, in consequence of 
constant excess in spirituous liquors. 

Dec. 11. At the house of his father, 
North-end, Fulham, aged 28, Mr. George 
James Walls, of Hart-st. Bloombury-sq., 
solicitor. 

Dec. 12. At Tulse-hill, aged §8, Jo- 
seph Scott, esq. 

Dec. 13. At Wandsworth, Anne-Ellen, 
wife of Rey. Thomas Bourdillon, Vicar 
of Fenstanton, Hunts. 

Judith, wife ot James Anderton, esq. 
of Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Her body 
was interred in the Highgate Cemetery. 

Aged 45, George Cooper Burnand, esq. 
late of New Bond-st. 

At Broom-hill, Shooter’s-hill (the seat 
of his brother, H. R. Willett, esq.) John 
Willett Willett, esq. of Merley house, 
Dorset. 


Dec. 14. At Piccadilly, aged 84, 
Henry Hall, esq. 
Dec. 15. At Mabledon-place, Mary, 


wife of William Barker, esq. 
Dec. 16. InChapel-street, Grosvenor. 
place, aged 81, George — esq. 
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In Golden-sq., aged 41 Jena, second 
daughter of the late Thomas Babington, 
esq. of Rothley Temple, co. Leic. 

Dec. 17. In Brook-street, Lower Dept- 
ford, in his 70th year, an old shoemaker 
named Allen, leaving 6000/. in cash and 
notes, and a similar sum invested in the 
Bank of England. The deceased lived 
in the most penurious manner, and during 
his illness would not apply for medical 
advice, nor have any one to attend upon 
him. On examining the boxes and draw- 
ers in his house, his money and documents 
were found hidden between the leaves of 
books; and in some bags were penny- 
pieces and farthings to the amount of 
401., which must have been hoarded up 
for many years, as most of them were 
mildewed. <A will was also found, be- 
queathing the whole of his treasures to 
his relatives, about 10 in number. The 
old man was a bachelor, and a native of 
Scotland. 

Dec. 18. At Argyll-place, in his 80th 
year, Major Henry Mercer, late of the 
East India service. 

At Bedford-square, Lady Wood, relict 
of Sir George Wood, Knt. Baron of the 
Exchequer. 





Beprorp.—Dec. 7. At Bedford, aged 
75, John Parker, esq. 

Berks.—Dec. 18. At Bellevue, near 
Reading, Mary-Ann, wife of T. Bacon, 
esq. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Nov. 20. Aged 90, Mrs. 
Mortlock, of Prospect-row, Cambridge. 

Dec. 1. At Clare-hall Lodge, in his 
22d year, William, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Webb. He wasa member of Trinity 
college. 

Dec. 5. At West Wratting, aged 82, 
Anne, the widow of the Rev. Samuel 
Parlby, late Vicar of Stoke-by- Nayland. 

Cuesuire.—Nov. 15. In her 77th year, 
Catherine, relict of the Rev. G. H. 
Lardner, M.A. Rector of Thurstaston. 

CornwaLL.—Nov. 24. At Bodmin, 
John Flamank Phillips, esq., third son of 
the late Rev. N. Phillips, Rector of 
Lanivet. 

Dec. 6. At Perran wharf, near Truro, 
Lewis Fox, esq. youngest son of the late 
Robert Fox, esq., of Falmouth, 

Devon.—Nov. 30. At the residence 
of Edward Shearm, esq. Stratton, aged 
74, Miss Vowler, late of Holsworthy. 

Dec. 4. Aged 82, Francis James, esq., 
for many years Steward of the late Earl 
of Devon, from which situation he retired 
in 1806. 

Dee. 6. At Dawlish, aged 56, Thomas 
Aston, esq., late of Upper Guildford-st. 

Dee. 7. At Exeter, Margaret, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir W. Paterson, K,C.B, 


daughter of the late John Mair, esq. of 
Plantation, near Glasgow. 

Dec. 8. At Stoke, aged 64, Cordelia, 
wife of Thomas Husband, esq. 

Dec. 11, At Paignton, in his 80th 
year, Thomas Rennell, esq., late of the 
Bank of England. 

Dec. 16. At Powderham Castle, aged 
62, the Right Hon. Harriett Countess of 
Devon. She was the daughter of the late 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart. M.D. and Jane 
Countess of Rothes, and was married on 
the 29th Nov. 1804. She has left issue 
three sons. 

Dorset.—Nov. 30. At Dorchester, 
aged 53, James Willis Weston, esq. 

Lately. The late Misses Marsh (whose 
death is recorded in our last Number, p. 
663) bequeathed to the Vicar of Stur- 
minster, and his successors, in trust, for 
apprenticing children, 500/.; to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 100/.; to the Society 
for the Relief of the Widows and Or- 
phans of deceased Clergymen in the 
county of Dorset, 100/.; to the Dorset 
Lunatic Asylum, 50/.; and to the Stur- 
minster Friendly Society, 202. 

At West Lulworth, aged 55, Lieut. 
Nicholas Gould, R.N., fifth son of the 
late Nicholas Gould, esq. of Frome- 
house, one of the oldest families in Dor- 
set. He faithfully served his country 44 


years. 

Dec. 10. At Piddletown, aged 69, Ro- 
bert Alner, esq. 

Dec. 13. Aged 82, Henry Biging, esq. 
of Bourton. 

Essex.—Nov. 22. Aged 56, Samuel 
Benton, esq. of Brittains, Hornchurch. 

Nov. 30. Aged 85, Robert Scratton, 
esq. of Southend. 

Lately. At Witham, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. John Eaton, D.C.L. 

Dee. 11. At Plaistow, aged 77, Robert 
Humphrey Marten, esq. 

Dec. 15. At Leyton, aged 84, Lewis 
Charles Daubuz, esq. 

GLovucrstER.—Nov. 23. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 58, Col. Josiah Stewart, C. B. 
of Fort St. George, Madras. 

Nov. 30. At Nailsworth, in her 80th 
year, Fanny, relict of Jeremiah Day, esq. 

At the residence of his daughter, Mrs. 
Ormsby, Cheltenham, John Underwood, 
esq. late a Member of the Medical Board 
at Madras. 

Lately. At Norman Hill, aged 24, 
John Blagden Phelps, B. A. of Oriel 
college, Oxford, youngest son of the late 
Rey. Jas. Phelps, M.A. Rector of Al- 
derley, Gloucestershire. He entered a 
Commoner of Oriel in 1833, and took his 
degree of B.A. 1839. 

At Cheltenham, aged 12, Sybilla Mary, 
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Only dau. of W. Wakeman, esq. of Beck- 
ord-hall. 

Dec.1. Aged 84, Edmund Clutterbuck, 
esq. of Avening. 

Dec. 6. At Clifton, at the residence of 
her son-in-law Mr. Callender, in her 
74th year, Elizabeth, relict of John Grun- 
don, esq. of Cambridge, and last surviving 
child of the late J. F. Falwasser, esq. of 
Maidenhead. 

Dec. 8. At Cheltenham, in his 72d 
year, Jobn Aylmer, esq. brother of the 
ate Sir Fenton Aylmer, Bart. of Do- 
nadea Castle, co. Kildare. 

Dec. 9. At Lower Easton, aged 77, 
George Long, esq. He was the sur- 
viving brother of Mr. Thomas Long, 
late of Montpellier. 

Dec. 15. George Rooke, esq. of Bigs- 


wear. 
Dec. 18. At Cheltenham, Richard 
At Christchurch, 


Warren Coley, M.D. R.N. 

Hants.—Nov. 25. 
aged 58, Mr. James Pike, senior burgess 
of the Corporation, and many years bar- 
rack-master of the cavalry barracks. 

At Winchester, George, son of W. N. 
Wickham, esq. 

At Itchen Ferry, much advanced in 

ears, the widow of Mr. Wm. Smith, 
ate banker and collector of the port of 
Southampton. Her remains were in- 
terred in the family vault, in St. John’s 
churchyard. 

Nov. 30. At Anglesey Ville, near Gos- 
port, aged 78, Mrs. Majendie, relict of 
the late Bishop of Bangor. 

Lately. At Winton, aged 79, Mary, re- 
lict of Wm. Budd, esq. of Ropley. 

Dec. 3. At Itchen Stoke, aged 18 
months, Everard Alexander, only son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Fred. Baring. 

Dec. 15. At Andover, aged 56, Maria, 
the wife of Thomas Heath, esq. banker. 

Hererorv.—Lately. At the Church 
House, Lyonshall, aged 80, T. Jeffries, 
esq. formerly of the Grove, in the same 
county. 

Dec. 3. At Hereford, aged 77, H. 
Waddington, esq. uncle of the Bishop of 
' Gloucester and Bristol; of the Rev. Geo. 
Waddington, Preb. of Chichester; and of 
Horace Waddington, esq. Recorder of 
Warwick. 

Herts.—Nov. 17. Maria- Matilda, dau. 
of the late William Dent, esq. of Brick- 
—_ Bury, and Grange Court, Chig- 
well. 

Dec. 5. At Ippollitts, aged 64, Mar- 
garet, widow of the Rev. Wm. Lax. 

Dec. 15. At Codicote Bury, Mr. John 
Wyman, eldest son of G. Wyman, esq. 

Huntincpon.—Nov. 10. In ber 92d 
year, the wife of J, Whitwell, esq. of 
Great Stukeley, 
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Kent.—Nov. 26. At Sittingbourne, 
aged 22, Michael Henry, son of the late 
Michael Oakeshott, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Canterbury, aged 42, 
Sydney, wife of William Mount, esq. 

Lately. At Eastry, aged 57, Charlotte, 
wife of Wm. F. Boteler, esq. of Graves- 
end, and sister to the Rev. Dr. Joynes. 

Aged 86, Rebecca, relict of James 
Wyborn, esq. Hull-house, Kent. 

Dec.3. At St. John’s-hill, near Seven- 
oaks, aged 57, Ellen, relict of C. C. Pet- 
ley, esq. of Riverhead. 

Dec.7. Inher 80th year, Sarah, relict 
of Jeremiah Curteis, esq. of Heronden- 
house, Tenterden, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. T. Curteis, D.D. Preb. of Can- 
terbury, and Rector of Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Dec. 13. At Vale Mascal, North Cray, 
Wm. Frederick Lawson, esq. Clerk of 
the Peace for the county of Surrey, son 
of William Lawson, esq. formerly Clerk 
of the Peace, who since his son’s death 
has been restored to the office. 

Dec. 14. At Bishopsbourne rectory, 
John M‘Divitt, esq. M.D., consulting 
physician to the Kent and Canterbury 
Hospital. 

LancasuirE.—Nov. 14. At Clithe- 
roe, aged 23, Christopher, third son of 
the Rev. Philip Abbott. 

Lately. At Salford, aged 49, Mr. 
Matthew Vipond, a celebrated swimmer, 
whose exploits in the Mersey are well 
known at Liverpool. On the llth of 
July 1838 he swam from the Rock Point 
to Runcorn, a distance of twenty-two 
miles, in five hours and a half, having only 
a fifteen feet tide with him. 

Dec. 10. At Hey Brook, Rochdale, 
John Holland, esq. one of the magistrates 
of that borough. 

Lixcotn.—Nov. 29. Emma, wife of 
the Rey. Francis Wilson, Vicar of 
Salesby. 

Mippiesex.—Nov. 9. At Great Eal- 
ing, aged 85, Mrs. Otivia Cuthbertson. 

Dec. 13. Aged 83, Martha, relict of 
Peter Tabois, esq. of Great Ealing. 

Monmovutru.—Nov. 29. At Caerleon, 
John Hamman Pritcbard, esq. 

Norrou.K.—Nov. 2. At Yarmouth, 
aged 52, Isabel, wife of John Kitson, esq. 
one of the Registrars of the Diocese, and 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Webb, esq. of 
Pulham. 

Nov. 14. Aged 70, J. Burrell Faux, 
esq. of Thetford. 

Nortuampron.—.Vor. 9. At Mille- 
cent, Mary, eldest dau. of the late Thos, 
Beet, esq. of Great Houghton. 

At Northampton, John Lucas, esq. the 
youngest and only brother who survived 
the late W. Z. Lucas Ward, esq. of Guils. 
borough-ball, 
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Nov. 27. At Chipping Warden, aged 
95, Mrs. Frances Tavrey. 

Dec. 2. At the residence of her son 
the Rev. E. Wilson, Costock rectory, 
aged 68, the widow of the Rev. W. Bee- 
tham, late Rector of Costock. 

Dec. 3. At Higham Ferrers, Edward, 
third son of the late Rev. George W. 
Malim, Vicar of that place. 

Norts.—Lately. At Stoke, aged 81, 
the Hon. Esther, widow of Sir George 
Bromley, Bart. and aunt to Earl Howe. 
She was the eldest dau. of Assheton Ist 
Viscount Curzon, by his first wife, Es- 
ther, only dau. and heiress of Wm. Han- 
mer, of the Fenns co. Flint, esq. was 
married in 1778, and left a widow in 1808, 
having had issue an only son, the present 
Sir Robert Howe Bromley, Bart. 

Oxrorp.—Nov. 19. At Woodstock, 
in her 2lst year, and four months after 
her marriage, Henrietta, wife of ‘Thomas 
A. W. Parker, esq. M.P. for Oxford- 
shire, and nephew to the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. She was the youngest dau. of 
Edmund Turnor, esq. of Stoke Rochford. 
Her body was interred in the vault of the 
Macclestield family at Shirburn Castle. 

Dec. 6. At Iffley, Catherine, relict of 
the Rev. John Davies, Fellow of Jesus 
college, and Rector of Longworth, Berks. 

Satop.—Nov. 26. At Market Dray- 
ton, Richard Marigold Nonely, esq. of 
Market Drayton, aud Nonely-hall, Lop- 
pington. 

SomERsET.—Nov. 18. At Bath, ata 
very advanced age, Mrs. Ford, widow of 
John Ford, esq. and grandmother of 
Lady Eardley Wilmot. 

Lately. At Taunton, aged 83, Mr. 
William Soady. [le was a merchant of 
considerable importance and affluence in 
Devonport, and by an unfortunate specu- 
lation failed; he then redoubled his ex- 
ertions in business, and at the expiration 
of a few years called his creditors together 
and paid the deficiency of the dividend, to 
make 20s. in the pound. 

Dec. 1, At Bath, Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late W. Broderip, esq. of Clifton. 

Sarah, widow of Lieut.-Col. Pearson, 
Bengal Art. For upwards of thirty years 
she was the zealous and benevolent pa- 
troness of the ‘‘ Charitable Institution and 
School of Industry,” in Taunton. 

Dec. 3. At Hillary-house, Axminster, 
aged 78, Wm. Knight, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Wincanton, aged 77, 
George Baker, esq. 

Dec. 15. At Bath, Charles Penrud- 
docke, esq. barrister-at-law. He was cal- 
led to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
Nov. 28, 1825. 

Dec. 16, At Bath, aged 70, Mrs. H. 


Benson, daughter of the late Dr. Benson, 
Preb. of Canterbury. 

Srarrorv.—Nov. 12, Athis residence, 
Fosseway-house, near Lichfield, in his 
47th year, Henry Holmes Bradburn, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Wichnor Park, aged 74, 
Theophilus Levett, esq. 

SurroLk.—Nov. 30. At Yoxford, aged 
56, G. Wilson, esq. 

Surrey.—Nov. 30. At Wonersh, aged 
48, Esther Susannah, second surviving 
dau. of the late Hon. Granville Anson 
Chetwynd Stapylton. 

Dec. 3. At Farnham, in his 80th year, 
John Hollist, esq. solicitor. 

Dec. 5. At Richmond, aged 78, Sarah 
Frances, relict of Mr. John Catling, of 
Lewisham, and formerly verger of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dec.6. At Walton-upon- Thames, aged 
56, Mrs. Jane Margaret, wife of Lieut. 
John Middleton, R.N. 

Sussex.—Nov. 18. At Horsham, aged 
69, Stephen James Smith, esq. 

Jov. 21. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Eleanor, daughter of the late Thomas 
Maltby, esq. of Upper Harley-street. 

Nov. 26. At Brighton, in her 90th 
year, Mary, relict of Robert Hoggart, 
esq. formerly of Foxgrove, Beckenham. 

Nov. 28. At Brighton, aged 47, Robert 
Finch Newman, esq. late Solicitor to the 
City of London. 

Nov. 30. At Brighton, in the 19th 
year of her age, the Hon. Eleanor Louisa 
Brougham, only surviving child of Lord 
Brougham. On the 4th Dec. her body 
was interred in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 
Among those present were — Lord 
Brougham, as chief mourner; Lord Den- 
man, Sir N. Tindal, Mr. Vizard, Mr. 
Miller, of the Bankruptcy Court, and 
Mr. C. Phillips. This is said to be the 
only instance on record of the interment 
of a female in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Dec. 4. At Hastings, William Henry 
Stringer, esq. eldest son of the late W. 
Stringer, esq. of Ashford, Kent. 

Dec... At Hastings, aged 52, after a 
lingering illness of nearly two years, the 
Right Hon. Theodosia Spring Rice, Lady 
Monteagle. She was the second daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Limerick, by Mary 
Alice, only daughter and heir of Henry 
Ormsby, and was married to Mr, Spring 
Rice (lately created Lord Monteagle) in 
1811. She has left two sons and three 
daughters. Her body was interred at 
Ore, near Hastings. 

Dec. 12. At Bognor, aged 72, Richard 
Dally, esq. formerly an eminent solicitor 
in Chichester. 

Dec. 13. At Brighton, aged 65, An- 
thony Meilan, esq. 
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At Brighton, aged 76, the relict of Jas. 
Dixon, esq. late of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

Wanrwick.—WVov. 15. At Handsworth, 
aged 85, William Murdock, esq. the per- 
son who first applied coal-gas to the 
purpose of illumination. 

Nov.19. At Erdington, aged 70, Mr. 
Joseph Allen, a native of Birmingham, 
and an artist of distinguished eminence. 

Nov. 23. At Leamington, Mary- 
Frances, wife of Lieut.-Colonel Dixon, 
Scotch Fusilier Guards, and niece of Sir 
Robert Wilmot, Bart. of Chaddesden. 

Nov. 25. At Little Kineton, aged 44, 
William Edward King, esq. son of the 
late James King, esq. 

Dec. 17. Aged 72, John Everard, esq. 
of Attleborough, near Nuneaton. 

WiLts-—Nov. 29. At Amesbury, at 
an advanced age, Chas. Sutherland, esq., 
late of South-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Dec. 10. Aged 55, Margaret, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Hawes, 
Rector of Ditteridge and Little Lang- 
ford. 

At Warminster, aged 62, Thomas 
Davis,esq. He was for more than thirty 
years steward of the extensive estates of 
the Marquess of Bath, and was similarly 
employed by other landed proprietors. 
Few men have been more sincerely re- 
spected and beloved. 

WorcrstEerR.—Nov. 5. At Stourbridge, 
aged 52, Isaac Downing, esq., for many 
years past an eminent surgeon of that 
place. 

Nov. 17. William Taylor, esq. youngest 
son of the late John Taylor, esq., of 
Moseley Hall. 

Nov. 27. At the Palace, Worcester, 
aged 65, Mrs. Carr, wife of the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 

At the rectory, Naunton Beauchamp, 
aged 78, Sarah, relict of the Rev. Corne- 
lius Copner, whose death is recorded in 
our last number, p. 660. 

Yorx.—Nov. 29, At the house of C. 
T. Soulsby, esq., Bessingby, aged 82, 
Miss Hudson, aunt to H. Hudson, esgq., 
of Bessingby-hall. 

Lately. At Thirsk, aged 78, Lucretia, 
relict of Samuel Starbuck, esq., of Mil- 
ford, South Wales. 

Dec. 15. At Scruton-hall, Harriet, 
relict of the late Col. F. L. Coon. 

Wates.—Nov. 13. At Carmarthen, 
aged 76, Daniel Lloyd, esq. of Laques, 
Carmarthenshire, formerly an eminent 
solicitor, and one of the Six Clerks in 
Chancery. 

Nov. 21. At Fishguard, Pembroke- 
shire, Charles King Rudge, esq. Captain 
in the Worcester Militia, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Rudge, B.D., 
Archdeacon of Gloucester. 
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Dec. 8. At Liangattock Place, Bre- 
consbire, aged 65, Frances, relict of Ed- 
ward Morgan, esq. 

ScotLanp.—WNov. 3. At Ardgowan, 
aged 4, Eliza Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir M. S. Stewart, Bart. 

Nov. 9. Aged 75, Sir Francis Gordon, 
of Lismore, Aberdeenshire, Bart. of 
Nova Scotia (1625). 

Nov. 11. Aged 67, William Gordon, 
esq., of Aberdour. 

Nov. 15. At Edinburgh, Caroline 
Lucy, the wife of Thomas Prendergast, 
esq., Madras Civil Service. 

Nov. 19. George Cole Bainbridge, 
esq., of Gattonside-house, near Melrose. 

Nov. 21. At Edinburgh, James Hamil- 
ton, M.D., formerly, for half a century, 
Professor of Midwifery in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

At Dumfries, John Innes Crawford, 
esq., late of Jamaica. 

IRELAND. — Lately. At Ardcotton, 
Sligo, Harriette, wife of the Rev. W. N. 
Guinness, Rector of Bellisodaire, and 
only daughter of Rear- Adm. the Hon. W. 
Le Poer Trench. She was married in 1825, 

Dec. 2. At the Observatory, Armagh, 
Mrs. E. Robinson, wife of the Rev. T. 
R. Robinson, D.D, Astronomer of that 
Observatory. 

Dec. 13. Lieut. James Thompson, 
Adjutant to the Cork recruiting district, 
who hanged himself at his quarters. He 
was a native of Truro, and a temperate, 
amiable man. 

GvuERNSEY-—Nov. 28. Aged 23, Mr. 
Douglas Cowper, a highty talented artist. 

East Inpirs.—July 21. At Sea, on 
his voyage home from India, in his 21st 
year, Frederick Wiltshire Chapman, esq. 

July 24. At Waltaire, aged 60, Sarah, 
wife of Major-Gen. Welsh, commanding 
the northern division, Madras presidency. 

Aug. 20. At Cabul, Lieut.-Col. Ro- 
bert Arnold, of her Majesty's 16th Lan- 
cers. He was appointed Ensign in that 
regt. 1809, Lieut. 1812, was wounded at 
Badajos (severely), and at Vittoria, and 
was present at Waterloo; was promoted 
to a Company 1818, Major 1825, Lieut.- 
Col. 1826. 

Aug. 28. At Berhampore, Lieut.-Col. 
Arthur Macfarlane, 43d N. Inf. only 
surviving son of the late Right Rev. 
Bishop Macfarlane, N.B. 

Sept. 6. Murdered by the natives at 
Hyder Keel, Col. Herring, of the 37th 
N. Inf. He was escorting five lacs of 
treasure for the army at Cabul. 

Sept. 11. Wm. Robert Deacon, esq., 
surgeon of the Bhooj Residency, second 
son of Harrison Deacon, esq., of Milton 
house, Hants, and brother to Chas. E, 
Deacon, esq. Southampton. 
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Oct. 9. At Kurnoul, Capt. W. G. I. 
Lewis, 45th Madras N. I. and D, S. A. 
Gen. to the Division, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Lewis, esq., late of Osnaburgh-st., 
Regent’s Park. 

Oct. 6. At Quettah, Capt. W. Baring 
Gould, Adjutant 42d N. Inf. second son 
of W. Baring Gould, esq., of Lew Tren- 
chard. 

Lately, At Trichinopoly, Capt. John 
Thomson, aged 32, of the 5th regt. Ma- 
dras N I., son of Mrs. Mitchell, of Bath. 

Off Kedgree, on his passage to the 
Cape, aged 38, Major G. N. Prole, of 
the Bengal Army. 

West Inpies.—Lately. At Barking 
Lodge, Jamaica, aged 35, James Dadley, 
esq. of Bath. 

AsroaD.—May 12. On the north- 
west coast of Australia, while engaged 
in an expedition of discovery, aged 19, 
Frederic Cook Smith, eldest son of 
Octavius H. Smith, esq. of Thames 
Bank, Westminster. 

June 3. At Manilla, aged 22, on his 
return from Canton, George, second son 
of John Woolley, esq. of Beckenham. 

June 27. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, aged 47, Allan Cunningham, esq. 
whose botanical and geographical re- 
searches in New Holland are we!l known 
to the scientific world; and to him we 
owe many of the beautiful shrubs that 
now adorn our green-houses and conser- 
vatories. ‘The colonists of New South 
Wales are also much indebted to his ex- 
ertions for discovering and pointing out 
new grazing-land, on which their flocks 
and herds are spreading throughout that 
great southern land. ; 

July 12, At Cape Coast, Africa, the 
widow of Joseph Dawson, esq. formerly 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle ;—and on 
the 2d Sept. at the same place, Robert 
Jackson, esq. merchant. 

Aug. 14. At Moka, in the Mauritius, 
Sir Robert Barclay, Bart, formerly Col- 
lector of the Internal Revenues in that 
island. ; 

Aug. 29. John Frederick Stoddart, esq. 
First Puisne Judge in Ceylon, son of Sir 
Jobn Stoddart, lately Chief Judge in 
Malta, and grandson, by his mother, of 
Sir Henry Moncrieff. He received his 
education at the High School of Edin. 
burgh and in the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and_was called to 
the Scotch bar in 1827. In 1833 he re- 
moved to London with the view of prac- 
tising at the English bar, and was ce 
gaged in his preparatory studies when, in 
1836, he received the appointment of a 
Judge in Ceylon, He was endowed with 
intellectual powers of high order, com- 


bining, in a remarkable degree, vigorous 
energy with subtlety and acuteness. 

Sept. 17. At the Gambia, coast of 
Africa, Major William Mackie, K.H. 
Lieutenant- Governor of the Colony, and 
late of the 88th regt. Major Mackie as- 
sumed the government of the British set- 
tlements on the river Gambia about the 
beginning of the present year, and con- 
tinued to enjoy excellent health until the 
7th Sept. last, when he was seized with 
the country fever, under which he gradu. 
ally sunk—another victim immolated on 
the shrine of that pestilential and fatal 
shore. 

Sept. 28, At Chalons sur Saone, on 
his way to Nice, Sir James FitzGerald, 
of Wolseley-hall, co. Stafford, and Castle 
Ishen, co. Cork, the seventh Baronet 
(1644). _ He was the son and heir of Sir 
James FitzGerald, by Bridget ~« Anne, 
daughter of Robert Dalton, of Thornham 
hall, co. Lancaster, esq. He married, 
Sept. 27, 1826, Augusta, second daugh- 
ter of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremantle, K.C.B. and sister to 
the present Sir Thomas Fremantle, Bt. 
who survives him: and he is succeeded 
by a son. 

Sept. 30. At Tripoli, in his 32d year, 
Charles Thornhill Warrington, esq. late 
of 11th dragoons, third son of Hanmer 
Warrington, esq. her Majesty’s agent and 
consul-general at Tripoli. 

Lately, At St. Pierre les Calais, an 
exile for many years, arising from the 
law’s delays, in his 80th year, E. Waters, 
esq. formerly of Alpha-lodge, Regent's 
Park, and of Roe-green, Kingsbury, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At Montlembert, near Boulogne, aged 
46, Lieut. James Tuson, R.N 

At Melun, France, Elizabeth, widow 
of Sir C. B. Blunt, of Ringmer, Sussex, 
K.M.T. sister to Sir C. R. Blunt, Bart. 
She was the 5th dau. of Sir Charles-Wil- 
liam, the 3d Bart. by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Alderman Peers, and sister to Sir Richard 
Simons, Bart. and was the second wife 
of her cousin, Sir Charles Burrell Blunt, 

At Louteaux, France, the Marchioness 
de Chabannes, sister of the late Lady 
Radstock and Mrs. Morier. 

Oct. 1. At Ostend, aged 16, Mar- 
garet, third and only surviving dau. of 
William Harvey, esq. and grand-dau. of 
the late Adm. Sir Henry Harvey, K.B. 
of Walmer, Kent. 

Oct. 3. At Leghorn, Philip Mago- 
vern, esq. M.D. 

In Honduras, Marshall Bennett, Esq. 
of Appley-house, Isle of Wight. 

Oct. 12. At Rotterdam, aged 50, 
Alexander Loudon, esq. late of Java, 
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Oct. 14. At Lisbon, Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Farquharson, of Lang- 
ton, Dorset. 

Oct. 16. Suddenly, at Paris, Marga- 
ret Penelope, wife of Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell, of Marchmont, Bart. M.P. for 
co. Berwick. She was the youngest dau. 
of John Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode, 
esq. and was married in 1834. 

Oct. 19. At Lisbon, James Jorge, 
esq. second son of John Jorge, esq. of 
Upper Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 

Oct. 22. At Berlin, Agnes, wife of 
William Lawrence, esq. of Brompton, 
Middlesex. 

Oct. 25. In Niagara, John Jordan, 
esq. late Capt. 66th regt. and inspector 
of the Niagara District. 
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Oct. 31. At Genoa, Harriot-Ann, 
widow of Major-Gen. Horace Churchill. 

Nov. 3. At Lausanne, where he had 
resided upwards of forty years, aged 80, 
George Hankin, esq. formerly of Stan- 
stead, Essex. Many travellers will re- 
collect his courtesy and hospitality. 

At Homburg, John Joseph Macbraire, 
esq. of Broadmeadows, t weedhill, and 
Fiskwick. 

Nov. 5. At Paris, Mrs. Adelheid 
Goldschmidt, relictof L. A. Goldschmidt, 
esq. 

Nov. 19. At Rotterdam, Catharine, 
wife of S. E. Steward, esq. of Leaming- 
ton. 

Dee. 11. At Dunkirk, aged 68, Lucy, 
relict of Elias Ruppel, esq. of Memel. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 26 to. Dec. 24, 1839. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 631] 50 and 60 428 
Males 2391 Vien Males 2408 yo 4 5 and 10 251 | 60 and 70 413 
Females 2453 Females 2439 § 2 J 10 and 20 180] 70 and 80 243 

! S ) 20 and 30 353] 80 and 90 90 
Whereof have died under two years old...1397 9 ( 30 and 40 366] 90 and 100 7 
40 and 50 488 | 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ae df ® &B 1 &® aia din dla dd. 
67 4141 4 12510] 38 0/45 5 14 8 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. Os. to 3/. 3s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. Os. to 62. 6s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dee. 23. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 4/. 7s,.—Straw, 12. 14s. to 11, 18s.— Clover, 41. 4s. to 5/. 15s. Od. 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef... ....cccccccccccsesdSe 40. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 23, 
Mutton.,............ 43. Od. to 5s. 2d. Beasts...0.00000000 862 Calves 40 
Ore seeds. Od. to 5s, 4d. Sheep..........8750 Pigs 215 
Pork......cccccsocerscesds. Od. to 5s. Od. 





COAL MARKET, Dec. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 20s. 9d. to 24s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 9d. to 25s. Gd. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 52s. Od. Yellow Russia, 50s. 6d. 


CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhiil. 


Birmingham Canal, 219. Ellesmere and Chester, 81. 
181.—Kennet and Avon, 27.——Leeds and Liverpool, 750. 
——Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 654. 
and West India, 105. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 183.——Grand Junce- 
tion Water Works, 674. West Middlesex, 99. Globe Insurance, 132. 
Guardian, 354. Hope, 54. —— Chartered Gas, 573. Imperial Gas, 54, —~ 
Phoenix Gas, 31.—Independent Gas, 50. General United Gas, 37, 
Land Company, 28,——Reversionary Interest, 133. 








Grand Junction 
Regent's, 12 
St. Katharine’s, 106.—— East 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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eSISE So 2) § Weather. | FS 2 Sith 5 Weather 
=} oS 4 ~ | CcSia4 4 ° 
OAlsS a - | | AS ox = a 
Nov} ° | ° | °@ fin. pts, | || Nov. ° °./ ° Jin. pts, 
26 | 41 | 45 | 34 /29, 37 | fair, cloudy } 11/43/45! 45] , 40 do. rain, 
27 | 33 | 36 | 36} ,40 fogsnow rain || 12° 46 | 48 | 42 | ,20 rain, cloudy 
28 | 38 | 45 | 43 | , 54 | cl. showers 13, 44 | 47) 45 | ,26 cloudy 
29 | 45) 47 471 +, 20 |\do. do. 14 46 | 48! 388! ,26 do. fair 
30 | 42 | 48 | 42 | , 60 |\do. 15 42 | 43| 39] , 50 do. rain 
D. 1) 38 | 40 | 39 » 67 |\do. fog 16 | 39 | 42] 38 | ,68 do. 
2 | 38 | 42, 35] =, 84 |ldo. do. 17 | 39 | 42 | 35] , 98 fair, cloudy 
3 | 37 | 40 | 33] , 96 |ido. do. | 18 | 33/40] 45] , 40. cloudy, rain 
4 | 32 | 39 | 32 , 80 |/fair 19 | 48; 51 | 54] , 40 do, do, 
5 | 35 | 38 30, 10 |\cloudy, rain || 20 | 52 | 55 | 48] , 28 rain, cloudy 
6 | 35 | 36 38] , 35 |\fog, do. do.| 21 | 47 | 52 | 48] , 50) fair, rain, 
7/38) 41 34] , 30 |/fair, do. 22 | 50 | 54 | 54] =, 50 cloudy, do. 
8} 34 | 36) 34 » 05 |/cloudy 23 | 50 | 50 | 56 , 50 fair, do. 
9} 34 | 36 | 34 |29, 95 |do. | 2/54) 51) 48) 517 dodo. 
10 | 34 | 35 | 42 | ,60|do. misty | 25) 48) 48 | 39) , 50 fair 
| | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 28 to December 26, 1839, both inclusive. 
agile.ile i¢ ig | 2 wlSalz | é 
8/88) 5418 ISEl 3 | Sl2@Sxleu!l = 
&\/S8 (og Pals go FE See 5 | Ex. Bills 
4/83 | 55 |BE/23 =2 Ase elsaiha) 2 | £100. 
Ce ene enn ee “i | aan a 
Alas | 0 jt | ” &q 
1783] 893 | 903 974] 972, 994 | 133 993/251; 7 4 dis. 
178 | 893 | 903 —— 973) 99% | 133\——\——|252 9 dis.| 5 2 dis. 
178:| 893 | 903 |—— 973 994 i 6 9 dis.| 2 4 dis. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricarpson, Goop.vuck, and ARNULL, 
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